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Stamped Edition, §d. 


ja ibeconvenience of Subscribers residing in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped Edition 


for the Continent, for not less than Three Months, and in 


and other Countries not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1. 2s. the year. 


vance, are received by M. BAuDRY, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London. For France 
To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE. 
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RITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 
B MENT of SCIENCE.—The next Meeting will be held at 
OXFORD, and will commence on WEDNESDAY, the 23rd of 


JUNE, 1847. N TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer, 
oeneel 2, Duke-street, Adelphi, London. 


NSTITUTE of MEDICINE and ARTS.— 
“DEPARTMENT of ARTS.—Gentlemen engaged in Litera 


‘entific pursuits, and desirous of obtaining the degree of A.M. 
eter the Beottisti or Cont tal 6 ties, not re- 
© ring residence, may receive every assistance and instruction. It 
f not necessary to attend the Lectures at the Institute. 
a Cisses for Matriculation at the University of London meet 

ery Evening, from Seven to Nine o'clock. _ E : 
4 or Prospectuses, &c. apply at the Institute, 1, Whitefriars- 
greet, Fleet-street ; to Dr. Cooke, F.L.S., 4, Caroline-street, Bed- 
forisquare; or to Mr. Hoblyn, A.M. Oxon, 2, Sussex-place, 
Begent’s Park. 


OYAL LITERARY FUND: instituted 1790, 
R incorporated 1818, for the Protection and Relief of Authors 
d Genius and Learning, and their Families, who may be in want 


ost Gracious Majesty THE QUEEN. 

S OF LANSDOWNE, K.G. 
RSARY DINNER of the ROYAL 
QORPORATION of ti =RAKY FUND will take place at 
te LONDON TAVERN, on WEDNESDAY, May 12. 

His EXCELLENCY THE CHEVALIER BUNSEN, 
Prussi inister, in the Chair. 
Sup) 
the 

















Presiden 
The Fifty-eighth A 








an air. 
ported by his Grace the Archbishop of Dublin, the Lord 
Bishop of Lincoln, the Earl of Arundeland Surrey, his Excellency 


ht Hon. Sir Stratford Canning. Sir John E. Swinburne, 


Bart, Sir Robert H. Inglis, Bart. M.P., Sir Henry Ellis, K.H., the | 


Desn of Westminster, the Prussian and Danish Consuls General, 
RM. Milnes, E: Esq. M.P., 


. M.P., W. Ewa 
By. the Rev. Dr. Jelf, and by the following 
tewards, 


Bis Excellency Baron Brunnow, | Rev. G. R. Gleig. M.A. 
the Russian Minister. Thomas Colley Grattan, Esq. 
His Excellency M. Van deWeyer, | Ven. Archdeacon Hale. 
the Belgian Minister. Rev. W. J. M.A. 
The Lor Lichfield. Lieut. Holman, R.N. 
Palmerston. | Kev. J. A. Hessey, D.C.L. 
Lord Mayor. | William Howitt, Esq. 
‘ Ml . | A. W. Kinglake, Esq. 
Sir — John Guest, Bart.,| J che Labouchere, Esq. 


J r. Lane, D.C.L. 
Sir John Henry Pelly, Bart. Dr. Lankester, M.D., F.R.S, 
Benj. Bond Cabbell, Esq..M.P. | Dr. Latham, M.D. 
4.C. Adams, Esq. Cambridge. John Fred. Leary, Esq. P.S.A. 
6. B. Airy, Esq., M.A., F.R.S.,| Peter Levesque, Esq., F.S.A. 
Charles Meyer, Esq. Ph. D. 
! Frederick Pollock, Esq., M.A. 
Pufessor Bernays, L. John Tidd Pratt, Esq. 
Thomas Coates, Esq. Joseph M. Rainbow, E 
Byre Evans Crowe, Esq. J. Scott Russell, Esq. 
Peter Cunningham, Esq. Albert Smith, Esq. 
Rev. J. A. Emerton, D.D. W. C. Townsend, Esq. M 
Professor Edward Forbes, F.R.S.| Rev. Rich. Chenevix 
Bichard Ford, Esq. | M.A 
Tickets, 21s, each, may he had of the Stewards, and at the Cham- 
bess of the Corporation, 73, Great Russell-street. 
OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary. 
10 ARTISTS and OTHERS. — The Directors 
_ of the DUNDEE WATT INSTITUTION beg respectfully 
to intimate, that they have resolved to form an Exhibition of 
awd Engravings, Sculpture, specimens of Natural History, 





A. 
Trench, 





factures, Curiosities, &c. &c., to be opened about the middle | 
ofJuly; aud as they are extremely anxious to have a choice selec- | 


tion, the attention of Artists is requested to this occasion, as a 


opportunity of exhibiting their works seldom occurs in 

indee. At the same time, possessors of such articles are earnestly 
wlicitel to aid in im roving the public taste by contributing to 
he Exhibition. The Directors will take the utmost care of any 
articles intrusted to them, and advertise such as are for sale in 
dei } Catalogue, They also defray all expenses.—Commu- 
nications may be addressed to A. T. Anderson, Convener of Exhi- 
bition Committee. 


Watt Institution-buildings, Dundee, 
P . 1847, 


Tue SOCIETY OF ARTS, 
P ADELPHI, LONDON, 
President, —H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT, D.C.L., F.R.S., &e. 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART TO BE FORMED 
BY PU BLIC VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Biden IETY OF ARTS propose to assist in the formation of 
pao TONAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART, by means of 
jt YOLUSTARY conTRiBUTIONS, and to obtain these contribu- 
The E pet an Annual Exhibition as from Subscriptions. 
Pha xhibition will consist of the pictures of some onE eminent 
bis pi —" of his studies and sketches, and of engravings from 


‘he funds to be thus raised will be applied, firstly, in givi 
a . firs giving the 
a works are exhibited a commission es picture, and 
ea ‘in the purchase of pictures already painted. These pic- 
br ‘he 1 be Presented from time to time to the National Gallery, 
Deperty 5 {the Not, _ — of — Asticte aureaty the 

{the Nation ; y whi i 

resent British how” elp to form a Gallery which shall worthily 


wilt charges for admission to the Exhibition will be grad 
oe 
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ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
—EXHIBITIONS at the GARDEN.—The FIRST MEET- 

ING will take place on SATURDAY, the 8th of May. Subjects 
for Exhibition must be at this Office on Friday, the 7th, or at the 
Garden before half-past Eight o'clock a.m. on the day of Exhibition. 

he Gates will be open to Visitors at One p.m. Tickets are issued 
to Fellows’ orders at this Office, price 5s. each ; or at the Garden in 
the afternoon of the day of Exhibition, at 7s. 6d. each, but then 
-"y to orders from Fellows of the Society. 

.B.—No Tickets will be issued here on the day of Exhibition. 

21, Regent-street. 


ERCY SOCIETY.—The ANNIVERSARY 
MEETING of this Society will be held THIS DAY, May 1, 
at the Rooms of the Royal Society of Literature, No. 4, St. Martin’s- 
place, Trafalgar-square. The Chair to be taken at Two o'clock. 
The Percy Society, for the Publication of Ancient Poetry, Ral- 
lads, and Popular Literat was blished in 1840, Subscrip- 
tion 1. perannum. For particulars apply to Mr. Richards, Print- 
ing Office, 100, St. Martin’s-lane. The first volume of the new edi- 
tion of Chaucer was published during the past year; the second 
yolume will, it is expected, be ready for delivery to the Members on 
the lst of September. :, 
THOMAS WRIGHT, Secretary. 
(THE CAMDEN SOCIETY, for the Publication 
of Early Historical and Literary Remains. 
The ANN GAL GENERAL MEETING, for the Election of 


Officers and other business, will be held at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, Great Queen-street, Lincoln's Inn-fields, on MONDAY, 














G. P. R. James, | 


the 3rd of May, 1847, at Three o'clock precisely. The Right Hon. 
LORD BRAYBROOKE, the President, in the chair. 
By order of the Council, 
WILLIAM JOHN THOMS, Secretary. 
The Subscription to the Society is 11. per annum, which becomes 
due in advance on the Ist day of May in each year. The number 
is limited to 1,200, and vacancies are filled up by the 


of Members is 
Council as they occur. % 

All Ci ‘ications are to be d, post paid, to the Secre- 
tary, at Messrs. Nichols, 25, Parliament-street, or to one of the 
Local Secretaries; who, with Messrs. Nichols, are empowered to 
receive subscriptions and the names of persons desirous of becom- 
ing Members; and from whom also Lis‘s of the Books already 
issued, and of those suggested for publicat by the Society, may 
be obtained. 


5 
ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. JAMEs’s-sQuaRE. 
Patron—His Royal Highness PRINCE ALBERT. : 

This Institution, first opened in May, 1841, now offers to its 
Members a collection of between twenty and thirty thousand yo- 
lumes; a new and comaiete Catalogue of which is far advanced 
through the Press. Additions are constantly making to the collec- 
tion, including almost every new work of interest and importance, 
either in English or Foreign Literature. 3 

Terms of Admission :—Entrauce Fee, 6l.; Annual Subscription, 
2l. 3,0r Entrance Fee and Life Subscription, 262. 

The seventh year commences on Saturday the Ist of May, on 
which day the Annual Subscriptions of the Members become pay- 
able. y order of the Committee, 

J. G. COCHRANE, Secretary and Librarian. 


TEW KENT-ROAD.—EAGLE COTTAGE. 
4 —YOUNG LADIES carefully instructed in every branch 
of a solid English Education, including Writing and Arithmetic, 
at One Guinea per Quarter, as Day Scholars. Music and French 
on the usual Terms. 


PIGURE DRAWING in CHALK, WATER 

COLOURS, and OIL PAINTING, taught by a LADY. 
Terms, 3s. a Lesson, or 78. a week for two Lessons. Address N. H., 
care of Mrs. Smith, 30, Alfred-place, Tottenham-court-road. 


TO FAMILIES and LADIES.—Ladies wishing 

to make up in a short time for any deficiencies in education, 
or Parents anxious to secure to their Children the services of a 
first-rate and trustworthy TUTOR, will find this advertisement, 
inserted by the married Minister of one of the Foreign Churches 
in London, worth their attention. Address the Rev. Dr. N. O. N, 
care of f Agent, 31, 
garden. 
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Mr. Bagshaw, News Brydges-street, Covent: 





N R. CLAUDET’S DAGUERREOTYPE 

PORTRAIT ESTABLISHMENTS are OPEN DAILY 
at 18, King William-street, Charing-cross, and at the Colosseum, 
Regent's Park. Mr. Claudet’s Portraits are invariably taken non- 
inverted, without which it is obvious there can be no true like- 
ness; when col d is imp d process they form the most 


exquisite miniatures, 
FREE to Mr. CLAUDETS 








DMISSION 


DAGUERREOTYPE PORTRAIT ESTABLISHMENT 
at the Colosseum, through the front portico in the Park. The clear 
atmosphere of that locality is most favourable for the photographic 
operation. The rooms, at a moderate elevation, by a spacious and 
bers staircase, are extensive and elegant. The nobility and gent 
will find the whole establishment in every way most suitable an 
convenient. The rooms at 18, King W illiam-street, Charing-cross, 
continue open as usual. 


HAS OVER-SQUARE ROOMS. — Mr. B. H. 
SMART, on WEDNESDAY NEXT, May 5th, at half-past 
Two for Three precisely, will give, with a special literary purpose 
stated in his Prospectus, modernized condensed Readings of the 
two oldest Comedies in the language, namely—RALPH ROYSTER 
DOYSTER and GAMMER GURTON'’S NEEDLE. The whole 
will terminate not later than Five. 

Prospectuses may_be had xt the Rooms; at Hookham’s, Old 
Bond-street ; and of Mr. Smait, 55, Connaugbt-terrace, Hyde Park. 
Tickets may be had at the same places,—to admit one person, 38.5 
a party of three, 6s. ; and larger parties at the same rate. 


JPASHIONABLE ARMORIAL STA- 
TIONERY.—A Crest or elegantly reversed Cypher Die en- 

graved and 1,000 superb Wafers made therefrom for one guinea, or 

the Die and 1,000 best adhesive Envelopes stamped therefrom for 

258.; 100 superior adhesive Envelopes, stam’ with your initials 

1, for 1s. 6d.; 100 Wafers, with initials in full, 

packets of cream-laid and adhesive envelopes, all stamped 

any combination of initials to match, for ls.—H. DOLBY, Armorial 

Stationer, 69, Berners-street, three doors from Oxford-street. 


\ENTLEMEN’S CRESTS.—A Crest engraved 
and 20 quires of Note Paper embossed from the same, for 12s, 
Cypher Dies for Ladies, at the same price. Eight dozen best adhe- 
ive Envelopes (cream laid, cmbemel with two or three Initials or 
rest, for ls. 6d. A Crest or Cypher Dic engraved and 500 best 
Wafers, emborsed from the same, 15a. 
F.C. Westley, Plain and Fancy Stationer, 163, Strand, three 
doors City side of King’s Coton. 
*x* Country orders punctually attended to.—Capital Envelopes, 
8 dozen for 6d. ; superfine Note Paper, 2d. per quire. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet- 
4 street, next St. Dunstan's Church, Avett 8, 1847. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the DIVIDENDS on the 
Capital Stock of this Society, for the year 1846, are in the course of 
Payment, and can be received any day (Tuesday excepted) between 
the hours of Ten and Three o'clock. 

By order of the Directors, 
GEORGE KI RKPATRICK, Actuary. 


N OTICE TO BOOK-BU YERS.—Part III. for 
IN “isu7, of J. R. SMITH’S CATALOGUE of Choice, Useful, 
and Curious Books, containing 2,000 articles at very reduced prices, 
it may be had Gratis on application, or sent by post on receipt of 
four postage labels to prepay it.—Part II., containing a different 
collection uf 1,500 articles, may be had on the same terms. 

No. 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 


Just published, i 

QAMUEL MAYNARD’S CATALOGUE OF 
‘ MATHEMATICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL BOOKS, 
containing an extensive Collection, from the earliest period o! 
printing to the present time, both English and_Foreign, selected 
rom the libraries of the late Duke of Sussex, K.G., &., Francis 
Baily, Esq., F.R.A.8., &c., and Thomas Henderson, Ho. F.RAS., 
&e., together with selections from Libraries of deceas Mathema- 
ticians in England, France and Germany. This Catalogue may be 
had, gratis, by application, (at Samuel Maynard's, Bookseller, No. 8, 
Eari's-court, Leicester-square, London,) or by post on enclosing 
four postage stamps. 























GENTLEMAN, B.L, of the University of 

France, accustomed to teach the Classics, French, and 
History, is desirous of meeting with an A DDITIONAL PUPIL.— 
Address, post-paid, H. 8., Mr. Cundall’s, 12, Old Bond-street. 


JUPIL.—A ProresstonaL May, practising in 

one of the Midland Counties—a Graduate of the University 

of Cambridge—wishes to take a YOUTH into his house, to prepare 

him for the University, or for a Profession. The Advertiser teaches 

classics by a method whereby much valuable time is saved, and 

pleasure, instead of ennui, experienced by the pupil in learning.— 
Apply to A. B., 12, Abingdon-street, Westminster, London. 


h USIC or SINGING.—A Lady, accustomed 

to Tuition, has time to devote to one or two Pupils. Terms, 
5s.a Lesson. Letters to A.Z., at Mr. Wilkinson's, 4, Southampton- 
row, Russell-square, will be attended to. 


( RNAMENTS for the DRAWING-ROOM, 

LIBRARY, and DINING-ROOM ; consisting of a new and 

elegant assortment of Vases, Figures, Groups, Candlesticks, Ink- 

stands, inlaid (hess Tables, Paper-weights, Watch-stands, &c. in 

Alabaster, — a, Bronze, and Derbyshire Spa. Imported and 
fact y 














beating te nable all classes to share in the gratification of contri- 
pm = ae formation of a National Gallery of the works of their 
ae ntrymen, > 
Paintea?°Posed that an etching shall be made of the picture 
fs af 20%, and upwards will enjoy for life all the privileges 
tntitlea 9 ts. Annual Subscribers of 2. | upwards will 
of im all the privileges of the Exhibition and will receive a 
ree ae ression of the etching: those of 1/. and upwards will have 
“Towpry to the Exhibition during the season, and an im- 
a the etching, and the names of both classes of Subscribers 
Vill be entree as the donors of the picture: Subscribers of 5s. 
ofthe Exhitae to an admission to the Exhibition and a catalogue 
twas ho ition, of a descriptive and historical character. 
- oped that the first Exhibition would take place in the 
eParation, 1°), but this has been found to be impracticable. 
tketches ra are now in progress for exhibiting the paintings and 
Babscriten Mulready, K.A., in June 1848, 
street ic a .~ be eenves at the Society's Rasen, Jobe: 
se PAI, also v . Biny: 
Members of the Fine y Seas a Mr. Binyon, and by the 


TENNANT, 149, Strand, three doors west of 
Somerset House, London. 


AMPTON LECTURE, the Property of a 

Gentleman.—A COMPLETE SET of these valuble Lectures, 
from their commencement in 1780 to 1845 inclusive, Sixty-six 
Volumes, in good order, nearly all in boards, TO BE SOLD, price 
Twenty Guineas. ‘ 

N.B.—An entire set is very rarely to be met with at a moderate 
price, thirty copies only of some volumes being printed, May be 
seen at C. Richards, Bookseller, High-street, Oxford. 
| ODDRIDGE CORRESPON DENCE.—This 

very extraordinary and unequalled Collection of Autograph 

Letters by some of the most Eminent Individuals corresponding 
| with Dr. Doddridge and all his Family, for upwards of a century, 
| unless disposed of by Private Contract by the 5th inst.. wit. BE 

SOLD SEPARATELY; also his DIARIES OF EXPENSES, DI- 
| PLOMA FOR HIS DEGREBR, &c. Gentlemen desirous of pur- 

chasing one or more, may now inspect for selection at C. Hamilton’s, 
Bookseller, 21, High-street, Islington. The Atheneum, of Feb, 6, 
contained a short list of some of the names in this collection, 











Just published, 


MH Catalogue of 


German Banks. 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Wiiliamg & RNorgate 
HENRIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 


N EW BOOKS of the SEASON, — The only 

system by which Subscribers can depend upon the imme- 
diate perusal of all the New Publications, is that pursued at 

CHURTON’S LIBRARY, 26, HOLLES-STREET, 
namely, to place at their disposal an unlimited supply of evi 
New Work, ENGLISH, FRENCH, and GERMAN, the day 1% 
issues from the press. The whole of these extensive additions not 
being required after their popularity has in some degree subsided, 
they are annually offered to subscribers, at prices varying from one 
quarter to half their published prices, so that for an additional 
guinea per annum a Subscriber may have 
“THREE GUINEAS’ WORTH OF BOOKS, 
The terms are—Ist Class, 5/. 5a, ; 2nd Class, 4/. 4s. ; 
Extra Class, 107. 10a, 


2OOKS SELLING OFF.—In consequence of 

; the great additions of important New Works continually 
being made to 

CHURTON’S LIBRARY, 26, HOLLES-STREET, 

requiring an extension of the space hitherto devoted to the Library, 
the Proprietor has determined to sell off, during the months of Ma: 
and June, a large portion of his retail stock of Miscellaneous a 
New Books. A Catalogue (which can be had on application, or will 
be sent by post on receipt of two stamps,) is now ready, with the 
prices affixed ; but as the object is to clear out, many of them will 
»e sold at a discount. Country Booksellers will find this an excel- 
lent opportunity of increasing their stock at a small cost. 
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MART’S WRITING INSTITUTION, 
7, New-street, Covent-garden. Open from 10 till 9 daily. Per- 
sons of all ages received (privately) and taught at any time suiting 
their own convenience. Lessons one hour each. No classes: no 
extras. Improvement guaranteed in Eight to Twelve easy Lessons. 
Separate rooms for Ladies, to which department (if pre ferred) Mrs. 
Smart will attend.—For terms, &c. apply to Mr. Smart, as above. 
“The specimens approach as near perfection as possible 


Bells Weekly Messenger. 
Vj TRITING, BOOK-KEEPING, &c.—Persons 
of any age, however bad their WRITING, may,in EIGHT 
LESSONS, acquire permanently an_ elegant and flowing style of 
Penmanship, adapted either to professional pursuits or private 
correspondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only one-third 
the time usually requisite. Book-keeping as practised in the 


Government, Banking and Merchants’ Othces; Short-hand, &e. 
Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Lustitution, 7, New-street, Covent- 





arden, - 
a Under Mr. Smart penmanship has been reduced to a science. 
Polytechnic Journal.—* Amongst the branches to which our atten- 
tion was more particularly directed was book-keeping, without a 
knowledge of which it would be dangerous for a capitalist to 
embark in business of any kind. At Mr. Smart’sestablishment he 
is not only taught the general principles of book-keeping in a short 
space of time, but he is made to comprehend a variety of systems 
from which to choose that best suited to the business in which he 
is about to embark. His mode of teaching is a vast improvement 
upon any former sysiem.”— London Journal of Commerce. 


ECORATIONS for the Walls and Ceilings of 
Prawing or Dining Rooms, Libraries, Halls, and generally 
for the Interior of Houses, PAINTED ON PAVER by a patent 
process, by which they are rendered washable with soap and 
water, in all the various styles of ornament, are to be had at far 
less expense than the same could be painted on the wall, at W. B. 
SIMPSON’S, Decorator, 456, West Strand, near Trafalgar-square.— 
Also a large variety of French as well as English Paper Hangings. 


ARVING BY MACHINERY.~— 
JORDAN'S PATENT.—Taytor, Wittiams & Jorpan beg 

to call the attention of those interested in the cheap production of 
carved decorations to the peculiarities of their machinery, and the 
proofs of its efficiency, which are to be found in the fact of its being 








employed at the Government workshops for the interior decora- } 


tions of the New Palace at Westminster, and in the notices of the 


public press, elicited by the Exlibition of the Society of Arts 


carving produced from Jordan's patent, says, * These were really 
astonishing. A Bunch of Hops and Brace of Partridges were worthy 
to hang by the side of Grinling Gibbons’s works. A portion of the 
Ghiberti Florentine Gates was also very successful. The machinery 
employed accomplishes precisely the task assigned to the sculptors 
assistant. It clears away all the superfluities, and prepares the 
object for the final touches of the artist. No matter how high the 
relief, or how low and intricate the undercutting, no difficulties 
baffle this machinery.” é 

The proprietors find it to be due to themselves and to the public 
to state that they have at present only one establishment, which is 
their Machine Carving Works, Belvedere-road, |.ambeth (formerly 
Coade & Sealy’s Terra Cotta Works), where specimens may be seen 
aud estimates for large works obtained. 











Sales bp Auction. 


THE LATE MR. ANDERDON’S CAPITAL PICTURES. 
Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON respectfully inform the Nobility 
and Connoisseurs, that ou SATURDAY, May bith, they will 
SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Room, King-street, St. 
James’s square, precisely at 1 o'clock, 
HE Celebrated and very Important Collection 
of ITALIAN, SPANISH, FRENCH, and DUTCH PICc- 
TURES of JOHN PROCTOR ANDERDON, Esq. F.R.S., de- 
ceased, of Farley Hall, Berks, formed during the last half Cen- 
tury, with great discrimination and taste. Among them will be 
found particularly—The Salutation, the glorious work of 8. del 
Piombo. La Carita, A Del Sarto from the Kospigliosi Palace. An 
exquisite easel picture of Raffaelle. The Baptism of Christ, Mu- 
rillo. A grand Landscape, Domenichino, La Rachele and the 
Coral Fishers, celebrated works of 8S. Rosa; besides some exquisite 
Dutch bictures, and two fine Enamels by Bone. 
May be publicly viewed two days preceding, and c italogues had. 
DRAWINGS OF EDWARD HARMAN, ESQ. F 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Rk 
a t, St. James’s-square, on MONDAY, May 2ith, ar 
ing day, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
THE Beautiful Collection of TOPOGRAPHI- 
CAL DRAWINGS by 
Buck, 














Tearne, 
Grose, Dayes, Prout, 
Grimm, Turner, R.A., Powel, 

And highly finished copies of celebrated Englisl! 
Harding, Gardiner, Athow, including Royal Person 
and the series of Oxford and Cambridge Founder Q 
ings — Dutch Masters, of Edward Harman, Esq., of Clay Hill, 

sutield. 
May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


PORCELAIN MARBLES, ETC 


Nicholson, 
Glover, 

De Wit. 

i ortraits by 
Nobility, 


Robson, 








OF EDWARD HARMAN, 





EsQ., A. 

By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MAN SON, at their Great Room, King- 
street, St. James’s-square, on WEDNESDAY, May 26th, at 
1 o'clock precisely, 

THE Beautiful Collection of Rare Old JAPAN, 

ENAMELLED and other PORCELAIN OBJECTS of 

DECORATIVE FURNITURE, carved in Ebony, Marble Busts, 

&c. &e. of EDWARD HARMAN, Esq. of Clay Hill, Enfield, 

including Chairs, Tables, Carved Ebony and Oak Cabinets, Ena- 

melled Cisterns, and Jars of noble size, Carvings in Ivory, Marble 

Busts, Coats of Arms in Ancient Stained Glass, and a variety of 

beautiful objects. 

May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


COLLECTION OF PICTURES OF EDWARD HARMAN, 





ESQ, F.8.A. 

By Messrs. CU RISTIE & M ax SON, at their Great Room, King- 
strect, St. James'’s-square, on THURSDAY, May 27th, at 1 
o'clock precisely, , 

MPHE Valuable Collection of PICTURES of 

EDWARD HARMAN, Esq., of Clay Hill, Enfield, In- 
cluding the series of English Historical Portraits in oil and 
miniature, commencing in the 16th Century, and specimens of the 

Italian, German, Flemish, Dutch and English Pictures. Among 

them are works of P 
A. Mantegna, J. de Mabuse, 
Cimabue, Hemmelinck, 
Simone Memmi, Holbein, 

assaccio, L. V. Leyden, Fyt, 
il Sodurna, Sir A. More, De Heem, 
. Eyck, V. Dyck, Both, 
Among the Miniatures will be found beautiful works of Oliver, 
Hoskins, Cooper, Zinche, Petitot, &. ° 
May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had, 


V. Der Helst, 
Netscher, 
Snyders, 


Waterloo, 
Hackaert, 
Moucheron, 

V ynants, 
Stoop, 
Bega, 





' | JONES & CVU.S VALUABLE 
The Atheneum of March 6th, in speaking of the specimens of | 





THE COLLECTION OF PRINTS OF EDWARD HARMAN, 


SQ, F.S.A. ~ 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, King 
street, St. James’s-square, on MONDAY, May 3ist, at 1 o’cloc 


precisely, 
. 7 ° a9 = P oe 
'R‘HE Highly Valuable Collection of ENGRA- 
VINGS of EDWARD HARMAN, Esq., of Clay Hill, Enfield. 
Comprising the series of rare English Portraits, in the finest state, 
described by Bromley and Grainger, including the works of 
Elstrache, Vaughan, Vertue, M‘Ardel, 
Delaram, Faithorne, Houbraken, Earlom, 
The Passes, Loggan, Smith, Nanteuil, 
Marshall, White, Paber, Masson. 

Fine collection of the works of Hollar, and a very extensive 
assemblage of English Topography, collected with a view to illus- 
trating the Countiesof England. __ 

May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


LIBRARY OF EDWARD HARMAN, ESQ. F.S.A. 

By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 
street, St. James’s-square, on FRIDAY, June 4th, and following 
days, at 1 o'clock precisely, = 

1 IE VALUABLE LIBRARY of EDWARD 

TMARMAN, Esq., F.S.A, Including a very valuable collec- 
tion of English County Histories and Topographical Works, many 
of them large paper and fine copies, besides a numerous assemblage 
of Divinity, Autiquities, and works in genera] English Literature. 

May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


THE COLLECTION OF THE LATE LORD WHARNCLIFFE, 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 
street, St. Jumes’s-square, on WEDNESDAY, June 9th, and 
three following days, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
Te E Collection of the late Right Hon. LORD 
WHARNCLIFFE, removed from the Mansion, in Curzon- 
street, consisting of the Cabinet of beautiful Drawings, and a few 
Pictures by Ancient and Modern Masters, including the works of 
the first modern artists in Water Colours ; Engravings framed and 
i folio ; Library of Works on Art and ge Literature in 
beautiful condi ; Oriental Porcelain, exquisite gold and ena- 
Snuff-boxes, some articles of Decorative Furniture, and a 
small cellar of Wine. 
May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


STOCK OF STEREOTYPE 
ON STEEL AND COPPER, 























PLATES, ENGRAVINGS 
WOODCUTS, &e. 

Mr. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at his 
192, Fleet-street (corner of Ci ory ’ 
May 20th, and FRIDAY, Ma. st, at half-past 12, 

Pue ENTIRE STOCK of JONES & Co., 

Temple of the Muses (formerly Lackington’s), Finsbury- 
square. Consisting of Stereotype Plates, Engravings on Stee] and 

Copper, Woodeuts, and Printed Steck in sheets, numbers and parts, 

of the whole of their publications, and comprising, among others, 

the following popular series, stereotyped and printed at the Uni- 
versity Press, Glas and en bellished with engravings on steel. 

JONES'S CLASSICAL FAMILY LIBRARY ; or Translations 
of the most valuable Greek aud Roman Classic Historians—Serics 
of British Historians— Dramatic Serics—British Classics, or Es- 
sayists—Serics of Modern Poets, Cabinet Poets, Diamond Minia- 
ture Poets—Series of Illustrated Works in quarto, including Lon- 
don, Edinburgh, Bath, Bristol, Wales, Gentlemen's Seats of Great 

Britain, the National Gallery, with many other illustrated works 

—Standard Musical works—a large stock of Engravings, &e. 

Descriptive Catalogues are preparing. 

EARLY ENGLISH POETRY, OF GREAT RARITY, FROM 

THE LIBRARY OF JOHN HUGH SMYTH PIGOTT, ESQ. 

Messrs. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & Co., Auctioneers of Literary 
Property and Works iliustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by 
AUCTION i ouse, Wellington-street, Strand, on 


Great Room, 
ry-lane), on THURSDAY, 























._ at their g 
MON DAY, May 3rd, and following day, 


A PORTION of the Valuable LIBRARY of 
he JOHN HUGH SMYTH PIGOTT, Esq. of Brockley Hall, 
Somerset ; comprising a choice and rare assemblage of the produc- 
tions the early English Poets, with other valuable Wor in- 
cluding the M acre of Money, by T. A., an exceedingly rare 
Poem—The Scourge of Venus, by H. A., first edition—Aleilia, by 
J.C., exceedingly rare—The Garden of Prudence, by Chappell, the 
only copy known of this Poem — Christine of Pisa — Fayttes of 
Armes and Chivalrye, printed by Caxton, 1482, a remarkably fine 
copy—Dictes aud Sayenges of the Philosophers, printed by Caxton, 
fine copy in russia—au extensive Collection of Drolleries and Face- 
tious Poe ms — Quippes for Upstart N Fangled Gentlewomen, 
first edition, and exceedingly rare — ies de Montaigne, et les 
CEuvres de M« *squieu, printer ui at the press of Didot, 
Paris easure’s Visi y Newman, a Poem — The Curtaine 
Drawer of the World, by 3, avery poetical volume — 
Festum Voluptatis, by Vicke, an extremels re volume—the first 
edition of Roy’s celebrated Satire upen Cardinal Wolsey—the rare 
‘s Fairie Que ne, illustrated with ae Notes in 

< re, by Llreland — Speculum Christiani, 
hlinia, a beautiful copy—Willobie, his 

















by Watten, printed 

Avisa, a very rare Poem, &c. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 

THE LATE COLONEL DURRANT’S VERY SELECT AND 

VALUABLE COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS. 

8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & Co., Auctioneers of Literary Property 
and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at their House, 3, Wellington-street, Strand, on THU RS- 
DAY, May 6th, and six following days (Sunday excepted), at 1 
precisely (in pursuance of the will of the deceased), 

TH Every Select and Valuable Collection of 

- ENGRAVINGS, the property of the late Lieut.-Colonel 

DURRANT, of Lowestoft, in Suffulk, and Wimpole-street, London; 

consisting of his valuable series of engraved British Portraits, 

commencing with the extremely rare series of the Basiliologia, 
which includes the works of Elstracke, Vaughan, Delaram, Pass, 

&c., and continued by the works of the most distinguished English 

Engravers. Also, the works of Rembrandt, and of Berghem, 

Ostade, Both, Paul Potter, Cornelius Visscher, and other Dutch 

Masters ; beautiful specimens of the works of Albert Durer, &c. ; 

fine examples of the French school, including the works of Ede- 

linck, Nanteuil, Masson, Wille, Balechou, &c. ; works of Sir R. 

Strange, Bartolozzi,W oollett, &c.; matchless collection of the works 

of Hogarth. 

To be viewed on Tuesday and Wednesday previous, and morning 
of each day’s sale, until 12 o’clock, but not during or after the day's 
Sale. Catalogues to be had at the place of Sale, and of Messrs. 
Stone & Turner, 57, Jermyn-street. 














Drawn by 
Meadows and engreves by Linton, embellishes THE 
P \ 'he same No, contains Jenny Lind’s 
first song in England, ‘I come, I cometo the land of the free,’ 
composed expressly for her by her friend, Gustavus Prasca (a 
Swede), and two other songs sung by Jenny Lind. In addition to 
these three songs and portrait, are given Pischek’s popular songs, 
*The Standard Bearer” ‘The Rhine, and* Home.’ Price for the 
whole, 2s. Post free, 36 stamps. 
Pianista Office, First Floor, 67, Paternoster-row, 


JENNY LIND'S PORTRAIT, 
@ Kenn 
PIANISTA for May, No. 80, 





== 


GOVERNESSES BENEVOLEN? 
INSTITUTION, 


ENROLLED UNDER 10 Geo. IV. c. 56, AND 3 Wiz, Vic 


Under the Patronage of 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ADELAIDE, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE ALBERT. 

H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER, 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF CAMBRIDGE 

ULR.H. THE HEREDITARY GRAND DUCHESs 
MECKLENBERG-STRELITZ. ° 
Ladies’ Committee, 
Mrs. David Laing 
— Paton 
Miss Catharine P. 
Miss Pym a 
Mrs. Kay Shuttleworth 
_ James Taylor 
1e Hon. Elizabeth W, 
grave as 
The Hon. Harriet Walde- 


The Lady Ashley 
The Hon. Mrs. Ashley 
The Viscountess Barrington 
Mrs. Blamire 
Mrs. John Bullar 
The Viscountess Canning 
The Marchioness Cornwallis 
Mrs. George Forbes 
Mrs, Fox 
Mrs. Greathed grave 
The Viscountess Jocelyn Mrs. Edward West, 
Committee. 
The Hon, William Ashley | The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird 
The Rev.Michael Biggs, M.A. |The Rey. D, Laing, MA 
B. Bond Cabbell, Esq. M.P.|  F.R.S, ee 
F.RS. F.S.A, Edward Frederi R 
. ve ped Chappell, Esq. ‘ s Esq. F.LS, me fate 
The Lord Henry Cholmonde- | W. A. Mackinnon ¥ 
ley . FRS.FSA. mnie 
| The Rev. Frederick D, May. 
rice, M.A, 
James Nisbet, Esq. 
— Stafford Northeote, 
! SS 












Dr. Forbes, F.R.S. 
Pascoe St. Leger Grenfell, 


Esq. 
John William Hale, Esq. 
John Hatchard, Esq. . 
Henry Howlett, Esq. | J. Tidd Pratt, Esq. 
The Viscount Ingestre, M.P. | Robert A. Slaney, Esq. 
Trustees, 
The Rey. Michael Biggs, | *lenry Howlett, Esq, 
M.A. | *Edward Frederick Leeks, 
*Benjamin Bond Cabbell,| Esq. F.LS, 
Esq. | The Rev. F. D. Maurice, MA. 
*The Lord Henry Chol-| *John Tidd Pratt, Esq. 
mondeley | *Robert Aglionby Slaney, 
Dr. Forbes, F.R.S. | Esq. tp 
J. W. Hale, Esq. 
Those marked * are Trustees for the Free Annuities, 
Treasurer. 
Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. M.P. F.RS. F.S.A. 
Auditors. 
Thomas Hunt, Esq. 
Henry Kingscote, Esq. 
Capt. the Hon. Francis Maude, R.N. 
Henorary Secretary. 
The Rev. David Laing, M.A. F.RS. 
Bankers. 
Sir C. Scott & Co. 1, Cavendish-square. 
Messrs. Strahan & Co. Temple Bar. 
Ilonorary Solicitor. 
F. P. Chappell, Esq. 
Honorary Surgeon. 
Henry Howlett, Esq. 
Secretary. 
Mr. Charles W. Klugh, at the Office, 32, Sackville-street, 
Collector. 
Mr. Mattam, 10, Clryssel-road, North Brixton. 














Membership consists in the payment of an Annual Guinea, 
or of Ten Guineas in one sum. Subscribers are entitled to 
vote for Afhuities in the proportion of One Vote for each 
Annual Half-Guinea, not in arrear, and for each Donation 
of Five Guineas. Subscriptions are due on the first of 
January, and can always be remitted by Post Office Order, 
or by a Cheque crossed ‘Sir C. Scott & Co.” 


The objects of the Institution are— ol 

I. Temporary Assistance to Governesses in dit 
tress, afforded privately and delicately by a Committee of 
Ladies, 

II. Elective Annuities to aged Governesses, © 
cured on invested capital, and thus independent on the 
prosperity of the Institution. 

III. Provident Annuities purchased by Ladie 
in any way connected with Education, upon Government 
Security, agreeably to the Act of Parliament—Any Lady 
can have the Tables, &c. forwarded to her on applicatios 
to the Secretary. 

Money is also received for the Savings’ Bank. ’ 

IV. The Home for Governesses during the interval 
between their engagements. 

V. A System of Registration, free of expen® 

The above are all in full operation. 

VI. An Asylum for aged Governesses, for which 8 
House and an Endowment are both required. 

VII. A College for Governesses, and arrangement 
for a Diploma. 

A Lady having kindly offered to give 501. to meet a simillt . 
Donation from nine others, and found a third Annuily 
May, 1847, three other Contributors have come force 
Names of Donors will be thankfully received by 
Secretary. 
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THE ATHENZUM 


451 








Tpafew days will be pubis. & in 2 vols. 8yo. cloth lettered, 
pr’ 
e BRITISH _W ORLD IN THE EAST: 


ical, Moral, and Commercial, to India, China, 
2 Guide atra rica, and the other Possessions or Connexions 


Eastern a thern Seas. 
eet rian in LEITCH RITCHIE, 


London: W.H. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street. 





Just published, price ls. 6d. 
LECTURE ON IRELAND. 
A By W. H. SIGSTON. 
London : G. Bell, 186, Fleet-street. 


n 12mo. price 88. 6d. the 4th edition of 
MA N UAL of the RUDIMENTS of 
ft. THEOLOGY: containing an_Abridgment of Tomline’s 
Elements; an Analysis of Paley’s Evidences; a Summary of 
Pearson on the Creed ; and a brief Exposition of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, chiefly from Burnet ; together with other miscellaneous 
Matters a with Jewish Rites aud Ceremonies, &c. &. 
y the Rev. J. B. SMITH, D.D. 
Of Christ's Collexe, Cambridge ; Head Master of Horncastle 
ammar Sch 
Rivingtons, St. P: aul’ 3c hurehy ard, ‘and Waterloo-place. 
Also, by the same Author, 


1, A Compendium of Rudiments i in Theology ; 





SMITH'S power al LIBRARY, 


4cT AND FICTION : ‘a : Collection of Tales. 
By Mrs. CHILD, Author of * The Frugal Housewife,’ &c. 
Jondon : published by William Smith, 113, Fleet-street; and 
gid by all Booksellers. 
— 





small 8vo. price 7a. 6d. 
HE ABBESS of SHAFTESBURY ; 
T Days of JOHN of GAUNT, a Tale. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


——_ EDUCATION. 
‘ow ready, in small 8vo. price 33. 6d. the 2nd edition of 
pei INFLUENCES. By the Author of 
‘ hout Prejudice 
aden Pere Churchy. eee and Waterloo-plaee. 
Of whom may 
Truth without Prejudice. 3rd edition. 3s. 6d. 
THE RUBRICS, 
n Svo. price 10s, 6d. 
(Dedicated, by permission, t pe ts Ge Grace the Archbishop of 
anterbury, 
N HISTORICAL INQU IRY into the TRUE 
itt RPRETAT ION of the RUBRICS in the BOOK of 
ER respecting the SERMON and the COM- 
CE. 


BENJAMIN BARRIOS, . A. th 
hrist Chureh Jomestic Chaplain to his Grace the 
Solent of Chris Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


wa 
= —, capes ROBERT ANDERSON, 
mall Svo. price és. the ith edition of 
RACTIC AL REL IGION exemplified by LET- 
TERS and PASSAGES from the LIFE of the late Rev. 
ROBERT ANDERSON, Perpetual Curate of Trinity Chapel, 
Brighton. By the Hon. Mrs. ANDERSON 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's C hurchyard, and W: aterloo-place. 


In 8vo. price 158, a 
TAOLOGY ; or, a Treatise on the Origin, Pro- 
gress, and Symbo hical Impert of the SACRED STRUC- 
TURES ofthe most , omminent Nations ond fereet the World, 
By JOHN : 
Vicar of Humbe: -rstone and "Sile by, Leicestershire ; 3 
Sometime Fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge ; 
And Author of an Essay on > ed of the Rivers Niger and 
ne Nile 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place; and 
Crosley, Leicester. ii 


or, the 





yingtons, St. 





In2 vols. 8vo. price 1L1 le. a. (witha Memoir by his Son), 
ERMONS, delivered in the Parish Church of 
VU St. Mary, I L ambeth, 
3y GEORGE DOYLY, D.D, F.R.S. 
Late Rector of Li ambeth. Surrey, and of Sundridge, Kent. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 





. small Svo. price 3a. 6¢ 
ASHTON HAL L; or, Belf-eccking 
den, ying: a Tale of Daily Life. 
$y Mrs. ALFRE D MONTGOMERY. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard.and Waterloo-place. 
Ofwhom may be had, by the same Authoress, (just published,) 
Poems. Price 3s. 6d. 


and Self- 





In Svo, price 10s, Gd. the 3rd edition of 
HE SAYINGS of the GREAT FORTY 
DAYS, between the Resurrection and socration, regarded as 
the Outlines of the Kingdom of God. In FIVE DISCOURSES. 
With an Examination of Mr. NEW MAN'S THEORY of DE- 


VELOPM 
"Sy GEORGE MOBERLY, D.C.L. 
Head Master of Winchester College. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Autho: nor, 


1. Practical Sermons. 10s. 6d. 
2. Sermons at Winchester College. 6s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME — MR. pe SERMONS. 
‘0. price 10s. 
GERMON Ss sealant on PU BLIC OCCASIONS. 
Princi By HENRY MELVILL, B.D. 
pal of the East India College. Soo Chaplain to the Tower of 





Rivingtons, St. Paul’ s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
I. Sth 


1, Sermons on Various Subjects. Vol. 
élition. So, 108. Gd. Vol. II. 3rd edition. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
en wermons before the University of Cambridge in 
pn ng 837, ont 1859. New edition. In 3vols. 8yo, (sold separately) 


3, mens on the less Prominent Facts in Sacred 


Stary. In2 vols. Syo,, 10s, 6d. each. 
T= 

By the Rey. . or WILSON EVANS, B.D. 
r of Heversham, 


late Fellow of Trinity 621 a, Cambridge, and Author of * The 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churcheneh an 
Ofahes, au! ad ' mronvard, and ‘Waterloo-place. 

"y Th Bah may had, by the same Author, 

2 e Bishopric of Souls. 3rd edition, 6s. 
A Day in the Sanctuary. 4s. 6d. 
Parochial Sermons. 2 vols. 6s. each. 
ilomagh Biography. 2 vols. 6s. each. 

lography of the Early Church. 2 vols. 6s. 





nsmall Syo. 6d. 
MINISTRY of the BODY ; being 
Sequel to * The Bishopric of Souls.’ 





ing a Digest of Butler's Analogy ; an Epitome of Graves on 

the pone uch: andan Analysis of Newton on the Prophecies. In 
12mo. 2nd edition. 93. 

2. A Digest of Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity. In 


12mo. 9a, 





t of May, price ® 
J OURN AL of rs STA TIST ICAL SOCIETY. 
Contents, 
1, Thirteenth Annual Report. 
2 Vital Statistics of the East India Company's Armies in India. 
3. Statistics of the Accounts of the Bank of England, 
4. Statistics of Prussia. 
5. Revenue, Corn, Currency, Bankruptcy, &c. 
__John William Parker, 445, West Strand. 


7 
(PHE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZIN E for ‘May 
contains, among other Articles :—Correspondence of Bishop 
Atterbury—Syon House, Middlesex (with a Plate)—Female Charace 
ters of English History, No. VII. Barbara, Countess of Leicester— 
Italian Poets, No. VI. Fulvio Testi— The Consecration of Bishops 
—Song, *O Nanny, wilt thou gang wi’ me ?’"— Destruction of Monu- 
ments by Churchwardens— a meg es A of Richard of Cirencester 
Retrospective Review: French Latin Poets. With Review of 
New Publications, Literary and Scientific Intelligence, Antiqua- 
rian Researches, Architecture, rege hronicle, and Obituary, 
including Homeize of W iia Agel. Esq., Col. Gore Langton, 
Christ. Beckett, Esq. Ww = . Tidd, Esq., ‘Charles Murray, Esq., Mr. 
George Robins, &c. &e. ce 23. 6d. 
Nichols & ‘oon 25, *Parliament- street. 


THE ART-UNION JOURNAL, No. 107, for 
MAY, contains :— 

A highly-finished mean on steel, * The Blossoms,’ by C. W. 

Wass, from a Drawing by Sir Pi Ross, R.A.—Portraits on steel of 

* Maclise, R.A, and W. P. Frith, A.R.A.; and nearly 80 Wood- 


“The Exhibition of the Society of British Artists—The Exhibition 
of the New Society of Painters in Water Colours— The 
tures of Sévres—English Carriages, b 
mee al Irish Art-Union—Midsummer Eve, by} Mis 
xe Flower Groups of Braun—The Papier Mi 
Bielefeld— The Assembly at Sir R. Peel'’s—Art in the Provinees— 
Art on the Continent—Topies of the Months, Reviews, &, &c. &¢. 
oe & Hall, 186, Strand. 








Ti BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 10, will be publishe 1 on the Ist of May, price 68. 
ntents, 
. Locke and his Critics, 
National Melody —Allan Cunningham, 
Ly a 8. ag 
e Pre-Adamite Ea mth. 
Fie be in the Age of FE aah, 
Life and Works of Rei 
Modern Painters and ‘Architects, 
Sunday Schools, 
9. Ireland and its Famine. 
10, The Education Question. 
11. Criticisms on Books, 
London: 
Simpkin, Marshall Co, Stationers”-hall- ays 
J. Johnstone. Glasgow: J. Maclehose. Dublin : + Robertson, — 


THE ECLECT IC REVIEW, for May, price | 
&. 6d. contains :— 
ee - weeememaes on ‘the Psalms — Hengstenberg, Jebb, and 
i 
2 T he Philosophy and Poetry of the Middle Ages, 
3. Homes, not P -risons for Young Criminals. 
4. Marston’s Dramatic Poems— 
5. Early Heretics. 
6. Select Writings of Robert Chambers. 
Ranke’s History of the Refor 
& Wayland’s Elements of Moral 
9, Mrs, Ellis’s Temper and Temp: nt. 
10. National Education— oly * “ will Disse enters do next. 


nepmowne 





The Victorian Era. 


c. &e. 
Ward & C 0, 27, 7, Ve aternoster- row. 


folate S MAGAZINE 
price 2s. 6d, contains 
T he Siege of ra 


May 


> 


for 


. ze Somerset Family. gland Castle. 
. Wilds of Mexico. The Robberand the Alcade. 
4. Spring — 2 Cleveland—George Lovell— Experiences of a 
Gaol Chaplain—Kirkholme Priory. 
5. The Old Judge; or, Life in a Colony. 
*Sam Slick the Clockmaker.’ 
sen Bucht. 
§. Literary L islators. No. V. Mr. any the, Mr. Poulett Serope. 
+. Anecdotical Sketches on the Life. fanners, and Eccentricities 
of the French Authors of the Preseat y 
8. The Life of Henry LY. King of France and of Navarre. 
9. A Chapter on Names, 
10, mae %: not 3 
a. ee 215 5, Re gente street, London. 


ist publish hed. rr 
T AIT’S EDIN BURGH MAGAZINE for May, 
1837, contains :— 

Government Education—Xcottish Rivers, by Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder — ‘ihe Two Millionaires — Russia’s Internal Life --The 
Nautico- Military Nun of Spain, by Thomas De Quincey—Ireland 
in Revolution—British <a me to Omar Ali, Sultan of Bruni— 
Poetry, Literary Kegister, &. & 

Edinburgh : Sutherland & Rowe. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


guson. 
_ 
Contents for MAY. No. LXIV, 
JAMES THE SE SCOND; 
Or, THE REVOLUTION OF 2688, An Historic: sal Re mance, 
q- by W. HLARRISON AINSWOKTH, 

Book II. » LIT. The Mandate from Louis xiv “Chap. 
The Coin citbat of the Bishops to the Tower.—Chap. V. 
Excise-Ofticers, 

With an Iilustration on Steel, by R. W. Buss, 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS' IN. SPALN. 
Chap. VII. The Queen Mother.»-VIil. Storming of the Hestebey. 
Reception at Villa Major.—X. The Spanish Banditti.— 
Roadsite Adventures.—X11. cry into Andalusia. 

IIL. * Whois the Hero? A Tale iglish Industr 
Dependence for Irish Landlorésand «Beery By Th 
Esq.—lV. W ag in France in the Sixteenth Century. 
Thomas Wright A.—V. The Torero of Madrid.— V 
Wreek of the + amnti, By Anna Savage. Il. The Father's 
Curse. A Sea Legend. By William H. G. Kingston, Esq.—VILL. 
An Evening with Justinus Kerner. By Caroline de Crespigny. 

LAUNCELOT WIDGE. 
By ¢ CRA pooron. m9. 
Chapters XVI., VIIL., and XIX. 
Chapman & Vali, 4, Strand. 
NTULY 


(\OLBURN’S NEW MON 
MAGAZINE. 

Rated by W. HARRI-ON recerE. EsQ 

Contents for MAY. No. CCCXVII. 

I. The Spits of Dante. By L. Mariotti. me Margaret Graham. 
By G. P. R. James, Esq. Chaps. X1., X1L., X11, and X1V.—IL1. 
Faces thas but once we meet. By Mrs. Ponsonby. —l1V. Grey- 
beard’s Gossip about his Literary hoqeaintanes. No. IIL—V. 
Adrien Roux ; or, the Adventures < a Courier. Du , gt 
tello, Esq. Chaps. XL1., XII1., and X1V.—VL. Bal ad, By J. § 
Carpenter, Esq.—V 11. Life and Reminise ences of Thomas me 
bell. B cyrus Redding, Esq. XL—VIII. Matemstes® 
Mars.—IX. China; its present Condition and Prospecta.—X. T 
last Insurrection in —— By W in ii. G. Kingston, Esq. 
aL a’ of Lem ede.—XII. Jealousy By Jo 

Oxenford IIL. The | Spanish msi] in Paris By an 
English Sigh t-seer, XIV. Jenny Lind—XV. The Great Steeple 
Chace at ry Croix de Berny.—X V1. mea of the Month. 

Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


Horse-Shoe Cove ; or, Hufei- 





James Macleod. 
Cumming & Fer- 


‘ew ontEs MAGAZINE. 


Glasgow : 
Dublin: 





t 5 


yand Self- 


his day is published, price 2s. el. 
HE PROSPEC IVE REVIEW. 
A Quarterly Journal of Theology and Literature. 
No, X.—MAY, 18:7. 
“ Respice, Aspice, Prospicr.”— St. Bernard, 
Contents, 
. Christianity and the Formative Arts. 
. Modern Painters. 
. Characteristics of Men of Genius. . 
”. The Minutes of the Committee of Council for 1516. 
. y= of PF anon in Germany. 
spland’s Sermon 





&e. 

Jackson & W alford, 18, St. Paul's Churchyard; and 
Edinburgh: | 
Contents :—The Pharmaceutical Bill—The Use ef Private For- 


| fication of Chemists and Druggists—The Locust 


By the Author of } 


L onl on: John C haoueen, 121, Newgate-street. 


(THE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL for 
MAY 1. Edited by JACOB BELL, 





mule in Medical Practice— Medicine and Pharmacy in Moldavia 
and Wallachia—Pharmaceutical Meeting—Distribution of Prizes 
—Oxygen as an Antidote for Ether—Xolution of Iodide of Iron— 
| The Kararima or Cardamom of Abyssinia—Special Meeting of the 
Pharmaceutical Society—Proposed Bill for regulating the Quali- 
Tree—The Exa- 
mination of Water— Pigments (continued) — specification of the 
Gun Cotton—Hydrate of Carbonate of Lime—Law for r ulatin; 
the Sale of Poisons in France—Free Trade in Poisons in Englam 
—Trial of Dr. Cronin, &c. &e. Price 1s. with an extra eight pages, 
Published by John Churchill, Princes-street, Leicester-square ¢ 
Maclachlan & Stewart, E 2dinburgh ; and Fannin & Co. Dublin. 


MESSE. 


BLA 


M. De Tocqueville — Letters - the Truths contained in Popular 
Superstitions: No. 1V. Real Ghosts, and Second Sight ; 
Trance and Sleep- walking—Four Sonnets, by E lizabeth’ Havreti 
Browning—Rosaura: a Tale of Madrid—'the Visible and Tan- 
gible—Charles de Bernard—Belisarius : Was he blind ?—Ancient 
and Modern Ballad Poetry—Epitaph of Constantine Ka 
Scottish Melodies by Delta— The ‘Scotch Marriage Bill. 


| Il. 

| ALISON'S HISTORY OF EUROPE, 

|THE FIFTI VOLUME of the NEW EDI- 
| are is now published, and may be had of all Booksellers. 
| 


S. BLACKWOOD'’S MONTHLY PUBLICATIONS, 
FOR MAY. 





I. 
CKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, 


No. C¢ CLXXIX. Price 2s, 6d, 
Contents, 


Price 6s. 


I. of 
and. ECCLESIASTICAL 


TIES of a OTLAND. 
WS JINGS and by 


Part Ii 
(THE B: ARONTAL 


TIQUI 
By Robe KT WILL An 
WILLIAM BU 
Containing 4 large Engravines on steel, and 2 Woodcuts of the 
PALACE and CHAPEL mot HoL SF EeeS am es en Historical and 
Descriptive Account. Price 2s, 6d. in medium 4t« 
Part'l published on ist April, contains the CATHEDRAL of 
GLASGOW. 
Iv. 
ATLAS TO ALISON'S EUROPE. 
THE Publication of the First Part is postponed 
to the 15th rt May 
45, George-street, Edinburgh, and 3 
CHINA, 
emy &vo. cloth lettered, price 9a. 
ESUL TORY NOTES on the GOVERN- 
MENT and PEOPLE of CHINA end on the CHINESB 
LANGUAGE, illustrated with coloured Plates ; and a Sketch of 
the Province of Kwang-Tang, showing its division into depart- 
ments and districts. 
By THOMAS TAYLOR MEADOWS, 
Interpreter to Her Britannic Majesty *s Cx nsulate at Canton. 
London: W. H. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street. 


The following Periodicals are published this day, 
WORKS. OF MR. CHARLES DICKEN vS. 
Cheap Edition. Part I. price 7d. (Now ready.) 
|} EATH'S ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTA- 
MENT. Part II. price 2s. ; large paper, 3s. 
GHARP E'S SERIES OF MODERN MAPS. 
Part II. Two Maps, price 8d. plain ; 1s. coloured. 
HE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. By Cnaries 
LEVER. With Ilustrations by Paiz. Part X VIL. price 1s. 
T HE ART-UNION, Enlarged Series, with 
numerous Illustrations. No. V. price 1s. 6d. 
‘HE BARONIAL HALLS AND PIC- 
TURESQUE EDIFICES OF ENGLAND. Edited by 8. C. 
HALL, Esq. Part XXII. price 5s. imperial 4to. ; 78. 6d. columbier 
4to. ; 128, imperial folio. 
Edited by 
No. CCCXVIL 


oP Aternoster- “row, London. 





TEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
os HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
price 28. 6d. 


L SWORTHS MAGAZINE. — No. LXIV. 
don: Chapman & Hall, 16, Strand. 
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Just published, thick 12mo. price 18s, | 
NGLISH PATENTS; being a Register of all 
_4 Patents in the Arts, Manufactures, Chemistry, Agriculture, 
&c. &. during Forty-five Years of the present Century. 
By ANDREW PRITCHARD, Esq. M.R-I. 
London: Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
Just published, price 5s. 12mo, . 
ICROSCOPIC OBJECTS, Animal, 
Vegetable, and Mineral. With Instructions for Preparing 
and Viewing them. 
London : Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
SHARPE'S LONDON MAGAZINE for May, 
price only Eightpence-halfpenny, contains, in addition to 80 
pages of letterpress, 5 elegant Illustrations by the following emi- 
nent Artists :— 














Return of the Sennerin .......... by C. H. Weigall, Esq. 
TEES WOOT cco ccccccccses .. J. Franklin, Esq. 
Reading the Will .. Phiz. 

he Cottage Hlome........ ..  G. Dodgson, Esq. 
Count Gero of Montfort ......... H. C. Selous, Esq 





The Part published on the Ist of May rorMs THE COMMENCE- 
MENT oF 4 New Vo ume, and affords a most favourable oppor- 
tunity to parties desirous of subscribing to a work which has 
jes y received the undivided commendations of the whole Public 

Tess, 


Orders can be forwarded to the Publisher, T. B. Sharpe, 15, 
Skinner-street ; or to any Bookseller or Newsvender. 


THE THIRD VOLUME OF SHARPE'S 
LONDON MAGAZINE is now ready. Price only 4s. ¢d. 


cloth. 
Published by T. B. Sharpe, 15, Skinner-street, Suow-hill ; or any 
Bookseller. 














On May Ist, ‘ = 
wep LEIGHTON; 
Or, A YEAR IN THE COUNTRY. 
By MARY HOWITT. 
366 pages, cap Svo. hoards, price One Shilling. 
Forming the Third Volume of The Parlour Library. 
.“ Asaspecimen of cheap literature, one of the boldest specula- 
tions ever attempted.”—Cheltenian Journal, 
ondon;: Simms & M'‘Intyre, 13, Paternoster-row, and 26, 
Donegall-street, Belfast. — : ih ne eh Sa 
A NEW NOVEL FOR ONE SHILLING! 
THE BLACK PROPHET, 
A Tale of Irish Famine. 
By WLLLIAM CARLETON, 
The first volume of a New Series of Standard Novels, entitled 
THE PARLOUR LIBRARY. 

“ The cheapest of all the cheap books of the day.”— 
Liverpool Journal. 
London: Simms & M‘Intyre, 13, Paternoster-row, and 26, Done- 
gall-street, Belfast. 


YAINTERS !~You will find “ What the Suffolk- 
street Gallery ought to be,” in the MAN IN THE MOON! 
HIGH ART VICTIMS !—You will be cured for Sixpence in the 
MAN IN THE MOON! 
GRANTLEY BERKELEY and STULTZ!—Look after your 
interests inthe MAN IN TILE MOON! 
MITHFLELD NUISANCE-MONGERS !—Tremble before the 
MAN IN THE MOON! 
NIGHT !—Look out for a better “ Land we live in” than yours, 
inthe MAN IN THE MOON! 

PARIS CORRESPONDENT OF THE TIMES !—Take warn- 
ing before it is too late—Read the MAN IN THE MOON! 

OLD-WATER CURE PATIENTS !—You are ordered to buy 
the MAN IN THE MOON! 

MANAGERS, ACTORS, AUTHORS, MUSICIANS, CRITICS, 
DANCERS — HIGH, LOW, RICH, POOR— ANYTHING ON 
TWO LEGS WITHOUT FEATHERS — MUST TAKE THE 
MAN IN THE MOON FOR MAY! 

Edited by ALBERT SMITH and ANGUS B. REACH, 
Office, 17, Warwick-lane ; and sold by all Booksellers. 
ust published, price One Shilling, 
; Now in course of publication, 
ARISH CHURCHES; being Perspective 
Views of English Ecclesiastical Structures, accompanied by 
Plans drawn to a uniform scale, and calculations as to the capacity 
of each Church when properly seated. Letterpress Descriptions by 
RAPHAEL and J. ARTHUR BRANDON, Architects. 

The leading object is to select such churches as, from their beauty 
of design and peculiar fitness for the sacred purpose for which they 
were reared, seem worthy of being adopted as medels by those who 
are engaged in church building. The work will be completed in 
Twelve Parts, royal Svo., each containing at least Eight Churches, 
with their Plans; anda Part is published the Ist of every alter- 
nate month.— Part 8, price 2s, 6d. is now ready. 

“ From the judicious selection which has been made. it bids fair 
to be a very useful publication to the architect and parish priest.” 

“A useful and clever publicati th —" ime a 

r, 2 d clever publication; the perspective vie 
accurately drawn.”—Surplice, “ Sees Saree a 
George Bell, 186, Fleet-street. 











NEW WORKS just published by William Curry, Jun. & Co. 
Dublin; Longman & Co. London ; and sold by ‘all Booksellers. 
In 16mo. price 1s, 6d. 

ORTIONS of the MORNING and EVEN- 

_ ING SERVICES of the LITURGY of the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND catechetically explained, compared with Scripture, 
and briefly commented upon; with the date and origin of each 
portion annexed, so far as they have been ascertained : for the use 
of fae ome Schools. By the Rev. CHARLES MILLER . 
Perpetual Curate of Ballymakenny, Diocese of Armagh. 

Il, 
= 2 In post &vo. price 3s, 6d. 

OUTLINES of the HISTORY of IRELAND, 
from the Earliest Period to the Union in 1800; with Questions on 
each chapter. Intended for Schools and Families, 2nd edition, 
with Lilustraticus, cloth, 


» AL 


It. 
Price ls. 6d. 
The GEOGRAPHY and SACRED HISTORY 


of SYRIA, including Ancient Pheenicia, Palestine or the Holy 
Land, with Idumea, made Interesting. To which is added, inter- 
esting Questions on the Geography, Histor , &e. of the Punjaub, 
the recent scene of British Conquest. By i J. GASKIN, Author 
of * European Geography, and * History made Interesting.’ 
IV. 
— 8vo. price Gs. 6d. 

win ELEMENTARY TREATISE on HYDRO- 

ATICS and HYDRODYNAMICS. By ANDREW SEARLE 
HART, L.L.D. Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 


J * 12mo. price 2s, cloth, 
ANALYSIS of the LATIN TONGUE. In- 
tended for the Use of Schools, By the late Rev. THOMAS COOKE, 


THE ATHENEZUM CMay} 


CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE, 
CLASSICAL SECTION. 





























This Section of CHamBers’s Epvcationat Covrse has been placed in the hands of two eminent scholars and practi 
teachers—Dr. Scumitz, Rector of the High School, Edinburgh, and Dr. Zumpr, Professor in the University of ag 
Under the editorial management of these distinguished linguists, it is proposed that the Series shall combine the follow. 
ing advantages :— = 


























1. A gradually ascending series of books on a uniform plan, so as to constitute a complete Latin curriculum, 

2. Certain arrangements in the rudimentary volumes, which will insure a fair amount of knowledge in Roman lite 
ture to those who are not designed for professional life, and who, therefore, will not require to peruse the text-book, 
which form the advanced portion of the series. ag 

3. The text of each author will be prefaced by critical and biographical sketches in English, so that Pupils may te 
made aware of the character and peculiarities of the work they are about to study. . 

4. To remove difficulties, and sustain an interest in the text, explanatory notes in English will be placed at the foot of 
each page, and such comparisons drawn as may serve to unite the history of the past with the realities of modern times, 

5. The works. generally, will be embellished with maps and illustrative engravings—accompaniments which will 
| greatly assist the student’s comprehension of the nature of the countries and leading circumstances described, 

6. Although got up at considerable expense, it is trusted that the larger demand will permit the res 
| be issued at a price considerably less than that usually charged ; and as the works at the outset will 
approved texts, the practice of issuing new and altered editions, which is complained of alike by tea 
will be altogether avoided. 
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By these various means, we are encouraged to hope that the Classical, like the other Sections of the Entcanoyyz 
Courses, will assume a respectable position in the literature of instruction, and be regarded in some degree 4s a boon tq 
the youth of England. 

















W.&RO, 





Will be issued in a few days, 
C. JULIT CAESARIS COMMENTARII DE BELLO GALLICO, 
Embellished with a Map and Wood Engravings, price 2s. 6d. bound in cloth. 


W. & R. Cuampers, Edinburgh; W. S. Orr, 147, Strand, and Amen-corner, London ; 
And sold by all Booksellers. 






































On the Ist of May, to be continued Weekly, 


CALDWELL’S MUSICAL JOURNAL. 


Edited by ROBERT GUYLOTT, 























































































































ASSISTED BY THE MOST EMINENT COMPOSERS OF THE DAY. : RA! 
Contents of Part I. a 

No. 1. THE SONG OF THE OLD BELL ee oe ine .. R. GUYLOTT. 

» 2 SWEET ROSE OF LOVE os ee oe oe ee DONIZETTL 
» 3 WHEN FAR FROM THEE ee ee ee ee «.» R. GUYLOTT. 
» + LUCY NEAL ree se American, as Sung by the ETHIOPIAN SERENADERS. 
The above Songs will be brought out in the best style, on the largest sized Music Paper, containing Four Pages, in 
Weekly Numbers at Twopence, or, containing Sixteen Pages, in an elegant Cover, in Monthly Parts, at Ninepence. 
Published by CALpwEeLL Brotners, Waterloo-place, Edinburgh; 1. HIS 
Wm. S. Orr & Co. 2, Amen-corner, and 147, Strand, London ; and James M‘G.Lasnay, Dublin. 2, GR 
2. Vil 
STANDARD ILLUSTRATED WORKS, ‘eo 
Published on the 30th of April, 1847. 





To be completed in 12 Monthly Divisions, price 4s. each, Division IIL. of 


THE ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE, 


Revised from the best Authorities; with Annotations and Introductory Remarks on the Plays by distinguished Writers; 
also a Memoir of Shakspere, and an Essay on his Genius, by BARRY CORNWALL; with a beautiful Portrait, engraved 
by Hott, on steel. A series of new illustrative Etchings, forming Frontispieces to the various Plays, and 1,000 Engraving: 
ou Wood, designed by Kenny Mzabows. 






























































To be completed in 10 Monthly Parts, price 2s. each, Part IIL of 


GREECE, 


PICTORIAL, DESCRIPTIVE, AND HISTORICAL. 
By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D. 
Prebendary of Westminster; Author of ‘ Athens and Attica,’ &c. 


With upwards of 350 Engrayings on Wood and 28 on Steel, illustrative of the Scenery, Architecture, Costume, and 
Geography of that country. 















To be completed in 9 Monthly Parts, price 2s. each, Part III. of 


THE GALLERY OF NATURE; 

















A PICTORIAL AND DESCRIPTIVE TOUR THROUGH CREATION ; Publish 
Illustrative of the Wonders of Astronomy, Physical Geography, and Geology- 
By the Rev. THOMAS MILNER, M.A. —— 
Author of ‘ Astronomy and Scripture,’ &c. 
Illustrated by Maps, Diagrams, Portraits, Landscape Engravings, and Vignettes. 
In Monthly Parts, price 1s. each, Part III. of 
THE POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF NATURAL SCIENCE. 4 
u 
By W. B. CARPENTER, M.D. ent of 
Author of ‘ Principles of Human Physiology,’ &c. : - +e 
A series of Treatises upon the principal departments of Natural Science, written in a popular and familiar style, ex Pay 
biting the latest and most correct views, and embodying a large assemblage of striking facts, so as to combine ente! Lving 
ment and instruction. With numerous Illustrations on Wood. 








Master of the Endowed School of Middleton. New edi - 
Iraged and reviged by the Key. C. H. CLIFFORD, A.B. saan 





London: Wa. S, Orr & Co. Amen-corner, and 147, Strand, 
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MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


VARRATIVE OF AN OVERLAND JOURNEY 
ROUND THE WORLD. 


By SIR GEORGE SIMPSON, 
Governor in Chief of the Hudson's Bay Company’s Territories in North America. 


2 vols. 8vo. with Map, &c. 31s, 6d. bound. 
Il 
THE THREE COUSINS, A NOVEL. 
By Mrs. TROLLOPE, Author of ‘ Father Eustace, &c. 3 vols. 
nL 


A SECOND EDITION OF TANCRED. 


By B. DISRAELI, M.P. 3 vols. 


wTancred is a brilliant book. It has entertained us more than either * Coningsby’ or ‘ Sybil,’ and we think may stand 
pigher in public favour.”—Athenaum. 


Iv. 
LORD LINDSAY’S LETTERS ON THE HOLY LAND. 
FOURTH and CHEAPER EDITION, Revised, complete in 1 vol. 10s. 6d. bound. 
Henry Coiscrn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





8, New BuRLincton-streetT, May 1, 1847. 


MR. BENTLEY begs to announce that he will Publish, on the 15th inst. MR. PRESCOTT’S NEW 
WORK, 


THE CONQUEST OF PERU. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with Map, Plates, &e. 


4,* The great demand for all Mr. Prescott’s works on the first day of their publication, renders it necessary that 
orets for this new Work should be forwarded without delay to the various Booksellers to prevent disappointment. 





Nearly ready, with Maps, 2 vols. 8vo. 


A HISTORY OF GREECE. 


Vous. III. anp IV. 
By GEORGE GROTE, Esq. 
CONTAINING 
1. HISTORY of EARLY ATIIENS, and the LEGISLATION of SOLON. 
2, GRECIAN COLONIES. 
%. VIEW of the CONTEMPORARY NATIONS SURROUNDING GREECE. 
4, GRECIAN HISTORY DOWN to the FIRST PERSIAN INVASION, and the BATTLE of MARATHON. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





This day is published, post 8vo. 2s. Gd. 


SKETCHES OF GERMAN LIFE, 
AND SCENES FROM THE WAR OF LIBERATION IN GERMANY. 


PART Il. FROM THE GERMAN. 


By SIR ALEXANDER DUFF GORDON, Bart. 
Forming No. 45, and completing Vol. XXI. of ‘MURRAY'S HOME and COLONIAL LIBRARY.’ 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


NEW WORK BY THE ETCHING CLUB. 


"3 €l 
Gray’s Elegy. 
ILLUSTRATED by the ETCHING CLUB, will be published early in May. 
60 First Proofs on India Paper, signed by the Artists, in a Portfolio, 5 Guineas each. 
69 Proofs on India Paper, bound by Hayday in morocco, 3} Guineas each. 


280 Copies in boards, 2 Guineas each. 


Published for the Etching Club by Mr. Cunpa1, 12, Old Bond-street, by whom Subscribers’ names will 
be received. 








A ROMANCE OF THE PRESENT DAY. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, 


A WHIM AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


3 vols. post 8vo. price 12. 11s. 6d. 

“Full of tal 
ment of charac 
in ill 
topies, 


lent, equal to the most touching pictures of human life and descriptions of rural scenery, to the develope- 

ter, ‘and to those minute touches of the pencil which prove great acuteness of observation and a peculiar 

uminating a whole subject by a brilliant stroke of nature and art. The author displays sound sense on grave 

ti affecting Sentiment on human vicissitudes and sorrows, quiet humour on subjects susceptible of playful illustra- 

ins and simplicity combined. We welcome him as a very smart and able accession to the scanty roll of our successful 
8 hovelists."—Literary Gazette. 


London: Suirn, Exper & Co. 65 Cornhill. 
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is da ay is is publ ished. 


HE WH ITE. CA T. With’ 10 Illustrations 
drawn on Stone by I. W. In crown, dto. elegantly bound in 
cloth, 7s. 6d. ; large paper, demy 4to, 10s. 
W illiam Blackwood & Sons, ENghegh and London, — 

FOR CLERGYMEN, TRAVELLERS, AND FAMIL IES RE- 
Hie AT A DISTANCE FROM PROFESSIONAL AS- 
8. — 

st published, 3rd edition, 12mo. ¢ loth, 58. 
COMPEN DIUM of DOMESTIC MEDI- 
CINE, and COMPANION to the MEDICINE-CHEST. 

Comprising Plain Directions for the Employment of Medicines— 

their Properties and Doses— Brief Descriptions of the Symptoms 

and Treatment of Diseases—Disorders incidental to Infants and 

Children—Directions for restoring Suspended Animation—Coun- 

teracting the Effects of Poison—a Selection of the most Efficaciougs 

Prescriptions, and v: aa Mee onion As Auxiliaries to Medicine, 

SAVOF 
Member of the Rocinty of ionihonaien and President of the 
Koyal Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. 
a John Churchill, Princes-street, sore 


t publishe i, with P lates, Svo. cloth, 10s. ¢ e 
[THE *p ATHOLOGY and TREAT MENT of 
SCROFULA. By ROBERT M. GLOVER, M.D. Lecturer 
on Materia Medica in the Newcastle Medical School. 

“In conclusion, we may strongly recommend a perusal of this 
work to such as are interested in the pathology and treatment of 
this destructive disease ; in it they will find a complete exposition 
of the present state of our knowledge of the malady, together with 
many valuable results of the author's experience in the use of 
remedies which are but little known or used, and much interesting 
matter clucidating the chemical pathology of the disease. 

Chemical Gazette. 
_London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho, 


Now ready, with the Arms beautifully engraved, 


Me LODGE’S PEERAGE AND 
BARONETAGE FOR 1837, 
It was an excellent plan which was adopted by Mr. Lodge in his 
‘ Peerage’—that of requesting each noble Lord to revise the account 
of his own family. No other course could have conferred on the 
work so unquestionable an authenticity. The following is an ex- 
tract from one of the many letters received by Mr. Lodge on the 
subject :—“ Lord B, presents his compliments to Mr. Lodge, and 
begs to assure him that he has looked over the enclosed account of 
his family withgreat attention, and finds 1t perfectly correct. Lord 
B. hopes Mr. Lodge will permit him to add, that he has never yet 
found 01 few mistakes in any publication of the kind as in his last 
ei and if every Peer will carefully correct the paper which 
Mr. Lodge. sends to him, a good and correct peerage will at last be 
par lished.” In addition to this, the work has now been honoured 
by the patronage of Her Majesty and Prince Albert, thus investing 
it with a sanction which renders it the acknowledged authority in 
all questions relative to the British nobility. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, ‘onduit-street. 


In one thick vol. a new — Being ¢he 9th, much enlarged, 


a TE 
N ODERN DOMEST ic MEDICINE: a 
Popular Treatise, exhibiting the Symptoms, Causes, and 
most efficacious Treatment of Diseases ; with a Collecticn of @ 
proved Prescriptions, Management of "Children, Doses of Medi- 
cines, &¢. Forming’ a comprehensive Medical Guide for the 
Clergy, Families, and Invalids, in the absence of their Medical 
Adviser. Ry T. J. GRAHAM, M.D. &e. 

“Itisevidently the result of great professional talent, experi- 
ence, and judgment; the author everywhere appears conscientious 
and candid, One object is prominently evident—a sincere desire to 
benefit his suffering fellow-creatures, To recommend a work like 
the present to our readers, is only to manifest a proper regard for 
their welfare.”"— Literary Journal, Feb, 1843. 


“It is altogether deserving of permanent popularity.”— London 
Weekly Review, 


Simpkin & Co. Paternoster-row; Hatchards, 187, Piccadilly ; 
and Tegg, 73, Cheapside. Sold by all Booksellers. 
MR. B, H. SMART 
On the Philosophy of Language & nd, hie his Practical Works for the 
Stu 
CCIDENCEand PRIN CIPLES of ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, 4s. cloth. Accidence alone, 

Walker's Dictionary, remodelled, ‘ond doubled in 
extent, 8vo. 158, Epitomized edition, 72. 6d. 

Practice of Elocution, augmented by an Outline 
Course of English Poetry, 5s. cloth 

Shakspearian Readings ; ; the Historical Plays 
arranged for Family Reading, és. cloth. 

Theory of Elocution, with Hints for Reading the 
Liturgy, 7s. boards. 

Beginnings of a New School of Metaphysics: an 
Investigation of the true Relation of Language to Thought, and of 
Grammar, Logic, and Rhetoric to each other, 12s. cloth. 

Longmans ; Rivingtons; and all other Booksellers. 


] URNS’ CABINET LIBRARY for YOUTH. 
A cheap series’of Amusing and Instructive Books, Siety for 


Juvenile use, many of them suitable for Class-books, &c. Elegantly 
bound in cloth, 


1. THE BOOK OF POETRY. A New Edition, revised 
and qulanged, with Frontispiece, by Warren. 28, (A school edition, 


le. 

2. TAL ES FOR THE YOUNG, By Hans C. ANDERSEN. 
With Engravings after the German. 2s. 6d. Containing Sixteen 
of ’ Tales of this sachentel Author best suited for the Young. 

. THE BOOK OF FABLE AND ALLEGORY. A Selec- 
rm... of the best specimens extant, with mumerous Woodcuts. A 
new edition, improved. 2», 6d, 











Nearly ready, . 
STORIES from HERODOTUS. With Engravings. 
GULLIVER'S TRAVELS. A new Edition, revised, 
Baererings by * Phiz.’ 
LEGENDS from the GREEK and ROMAN CLASSICS, 
HISTORICAL TALES FOR 7 YOUNG. From the 
German of Curistoru Scumip. &c. & 
London: James Burns, "7 . “Portman: street. 





Nea rly y ready, Second Edition, feap. 8vo. price 78. 6d. 

LAIN "SERMONS; addressed to Country Con- 

gregations, By the late REV. EDWARD BLENCOWE 

Curate of Teversall, and formerly Fellow of Oriel College, Oxfor 

* Itis rarely that we find in these pages words that would perplex 
the most uneducated, one he never lapses into vulgarity, nor 
reduces ity to -They really deserve their 
title of plain sermons, and Ka is the very highest praise that 
could be accorded to any.”— 

“ Simple, intelligible, oa ‘affectionate.” 





Church and State Gazette. 
“ Very stirring and practical.—Christian Remembrancer. 
Also, Plain Sermons, Second Series. By the same 
author, 
London; George Bell, 186, Fleet-street, 





THE ATHENZUM 











14, HENRIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 


New German Publications 


IMPORTED BY 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 


KAULBACH’S RENARD the FOX. Part 

wae. price 3s, 6d,; India proofs, 58. To be completed in 12 Parts 
33. 6d. ; or India proofs at 5s. enc 

FICHTE: S COMPLETE WORKS.—J. G. 
Fichte’s sammtliche Werke. 8 vols. 8vo. subscription price 3/. 

KANT’S COMPLETE WORKS.—_Im. Kant's 
eevge oemeriitig revidirte Gesammt ausgabe. 10 vo!s. 8vo. reduced 
tol.1 

ULF ILAS. — Fragments of the Old and New 
Testaments in Gothic, with a Glossary and a Gothic Grammar, by 
H. C. Gabelentz u. J. Locbe. 3 vols. dto. 21. 163, 

BIBLIOTHECA ZOOLOGICA ect PAL/EON- 
TOLOGICA. ee Literature of Zoology and Palawontology ; or, a 
Systematic Catalogue e of all Books on those subjects published since 

r y paanAne, France, Holland, &e, Edited by W. 





Engelmer r 

* The new volume, containing Botany, is in the press. 
BI BLIOTILECA AUCTORUM CLASSI- 

CORU M.—An Alphabetical Catalogue of the Editions of the Greek 

and Latin Classics, their Translations, Comments 3 and Disser- 

tations, that have appeared i in er ia and the ent Countries 

up to the end of 1846. Svo. Leips. 


KALLENBACH (G. G) CHRONOLOGICAL 
ATLAS of GOTHIC ARCHITECTURES, in a series of 86 folio 
Piates.—Atlas zur Geschichte der deutsch mittelalterlichen Lau- 
kunst (von. a.p. 700—1540). 86 Plates, royal folio, boards, 41. 48. 

HEIDELOFF (C.) Collection of Architectural 
Ornaments of the Middle Ages in the Gothic and Byzantine Styles. 
—— 4to. each containing s beautifully engraved plates, price 


JOH. FISCHART’S BIENENKORB des 
hailigen reemischen immenschwarms, seiner hummelszellen oder 
himmelszellen, hurnaus ster, brémengeschwiirm und wiéspenge- 
dess u. s.w. Wortgetreu nach dem Kanon deutscher Schritt neu 
7 cette und erlautert von Jésua Liselein, professér. 















ROMANCERO CASTELLANO, 6 Colleccion 
de Antiguos Romances populares de los Espaioles, publicada con 
una introduccion y notas por (. B. Depping. 
las notas de Don. Ant. Alc, Galiano. 3 vols. i2mo. 16s. 6d. 


ROSA de ROMANCES, 6 Romances sacados 
de las “ Rosas” de Juan Timoneda, escogidi s, ordenados, y anotados | 
por Don F. J. Wolf. 12mo, 3s. (Forming Vol. ILL. of the above.) 


NEANDER’S CHURCH HISTORY.—AIl- 
gemeine Geschichte der Christlichen Religion u. Kirche. 
Part I. The three first Centuries, 2nd edition, 2 vols. 1/. 

Part LL. From Cc apcentine to Gregory the Great, 2nd Pin 


ols. 1, 
Part IIT. To the Death of Charlemagne. 
Part LV. To Gregory the Seventh. 14s. 
Part V. To Boniface VIII. 2 vols. 11. 62. 
Complete s ts, 8 vols. Svo. 5h 


UMBREIT on the PROPHETS.—Commentar 
liber die Propheten des alten Bundes, mit exeget. u. Krit. Anmer- 
ae. 4 vols, 8vo. 11. la, 

Jesaias. 2ud edit. 93.—II. Jeremias. 63,—111. Hesekiel. 58. 6d 
tv Die Klein-Propheten. 10s. 


GOETHE’S WORKS.—A New Edition, 
vols. imperial 8vo. double columns, price 36s. 

*x* To compete with the very incorrect Paris siracies, the price 
of the above Edition has been reduced considerably below the price 
in Germany. 

GOETHE'S FAUST, a new edition, complete, 


price 4s, 


ALBUM DEUTSCHER DICHTER. A 


qelestion of German ed particularly for the use of Ladies, b 
i. Kletke. 2nd edit. 7, : iti 





108. 
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GERMAN ELEMENTARY WORKS. 


A PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR, for 
Schools and Self-Tuition, creme ified by numerous Exercises, with 
a GRAMMATICAL DICTIONARY of Nouns and Verbs by Dr. 
J. 0. M. LAURENT. 12mo. cloth, price 68, 


An ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR of the 
GERMAN LANGUAGE; or, Dr. Becker’s Grammatical System, 
theoretically and practically developed for the Use of Schools and 
Self-Tuition, by ye Ara. 2nd edition, much enlarged, 12mo, cloth 

} Price 78. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to the 
KNOWLEDGE of the GERMAN LANGUAGE. A Selection of 
Prose and Verse from the best German Writers, with Questions 
bearing on the subject, and Specimens of German Handwriting, by 
GUSTAVUS SUOLLING. 8vo. cloth boards, price 6s. 


GERMAN and ENGLISH DIALOGUES, 


and sentary Phrases, adapted to the Use of Learners, by T. 
boy 9th edition, enlarged and improved, 12mo. yet, 


LAURENT’S GRAMMATICAL DICTION- 
Pi! of the yy | —s ws aan, containing the Declension 
= —_< cloth, paloc ae ms Irregular Verbs, and the Preposi- 

LACKMANN’S GUIDE to GERMAN 


SAE it! Introduction to all Grammars for Self-Tuition. 





Wiutams & Noreats, German Booksellers, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 
A CATALOGUE of BOOKS at REDUCED PRICES, Gratis. 





Svo, | 


Nueva edicion, con | 


| tion in the religious world, 





NEW WORKS. 


Mrs. LOUDON’S AM ATEUR GAR- 


DENER'S CALENDAR; or, Mouthly Guide as to what should be 
avoided as well as what should be done in a Garden. 16mo., Du- 
merous Woodcuts. 78. 6d. 


LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of 


GARDENING: its History and Present State; its Theory and 
Practice. New Edition, 8yo. 1,000 Woodcuts, Svs. 


ut. 

CRESY’S ENCYCLOPZDIA of 
CIVIL ENGINEERING, Historic al, Theoretical, and Practical. 
8vo. upwards of 3,000 W vode cuts, 738. 38. Gd, 





1v. 

and ARNOLD'S ENG- 
LEXICON, founded on the German- “eee Dic- 
. Georges. Cue large Volume 8yo. 25s. 


RIDDLE 


LISH-LATIN 
tionary of Dr. C. 


RIDDLE'S) CC )MPLE TE LATIN- 
ENGLISH andENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. New Evition, 
10, Bis. Gd. 
ie a ately The English-Latin Dictionary, 21s. 
Peparately, 2 Phe Latin-English Dictionary, 10s, 6d. 


SCHOLAR'S 
and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. 
Squi are 12mo. 12s. 

*he English-Tatin Dictionary, 5s, 6d. 

The Latin-English Dictiouary, 7s. 


RIDDLE'S YOUNG 
ye 





Scparately, 


RIDDLE’S 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


DI AMON 


New Edition, 


YD LATIN- 


Royal 32mo, 48. 


vill. 
RIDDLE’S PROGRESSIVE LATIN- 
ENGLISH VOCABULARY, for the Use of Beginners. 12mo. 28, 
(On Thursday nect, 


CONSTANTINE “TISCHE NDORFF 
TRAVELS in the HOLY LAND, &c, Translated from ta 
German by W. E. SUUCKARD. léimo. 6s. 6d. 


Z. 
, ro 7 r r ~ 

The CONSTITUTION of the CHURCH 
ofthe FUTURE. BytheC BY. ALIER CHRISTIAN CHARLES 
JUSIAS BUNSEN, Ph.D. D.C.L. Translated with the Author's 
sauction and poe og Post 8vo. 98. td. 

“A volume which is caleulated to produce a very strong sensa- 
The King of Prussia has just given 
his kingdom an important constitutional change ; but it can bear 
no comp aris: m with the more extensive and momentous views 
entertained by his Minister in regard to the Church and the 
future of Christianity.”—Literary Gazette. 








XI 
al r 
BYWAYS of HISTORY, from the 
Twelfth to the Sixteenth Century. By Mrs, PERCY SINNETT. 
2 vols, post Svo. 18s. 

“The famous Renan War of Germany, the eventful episode of 
the Teutonic Order of Knights, and the individual exploits of 
German leaders, with their strong castles and plundering lives, 
are thrown together im these volumes in an extremely popular 
manner. The work is very clever and entertaining.” 

Literary Gazette, 


a Tale. 


Feap. 8yo. 


xIl. 
TWELVE YEARS AGO: 


By the Author of * Letters to My Unknown Friends.’ 


xUr. 
A TREATISE on the FIRST PRIN- 
CIPLES of ARITHMETIC, after the Method of Pestalorai. By 


ithematical Master of the National Society’s Training 
eae New Edition. 12mo. 





[On Thursday next. 


xiv. 


An INTRODUCTION to ENGLISH 


ANTIQUITIES. By JAMES ECCLESTON, B.A., Head Master 
of Sutton Coldfield Grammar School. s8yo. Numerous Wood 
Engravings, 218. (Or Saturday next, 


MATERIALS for a HISTORY of 


OIL gone galt By CHARLES LOCK EASTLAKE, Esq, 
-A. SvO. 163. [Nearly ready, 


XVI. 

Dr. E. J. SEYMOUR’S THOUGHTS 
on the NATURE and TREAT MENT of covennt severe DISEASES 
of the HUMAN BODY. VoL I. 8yo. 


XVI. 

Dr. W. FERGUSSON’S (late of Wind- 
sor) NOTES and RECOLLECTIONS of a PROFESSIONAL 
LIFE. Edited by hisSon, J. FERGUSSON. 8yo, 7s, 6d. 


XVIir. 


Dr. A. T. THOMSON’S ELEMENTS 
of MATERIA MEDICA and THERAPEUTICS ; including the 
recent Discoveries and Analyses. New Edition. 8yo. Wesdeata, 

ls, 6 





London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, AND LoNGMANS. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, MAY 1, 1847. 


REVIEWS 


ie Works of Thomas Reid, D.D., now fully 

collected, with Selections from his Unpublished 

letters. Pre wed is Stewart's Account of 
the Life and Writings of Reid. Edited by 

Sir William Hamilton, Bart. W ith Preface, 

Notes and Supplementary Dissertations by 

the Editor. Edinburgh, Maclachlan & Stew- 

art; London, Longman. 

qus title-page of this book is rich in promise ; 
informing us, as it does, that three of the greatest 
gf scottish philosophers have concurred in its 

ction. The base work is a collection of the 
writings of Dr. Thomas Reid—to whom recent 
french philosophers have accorded the title of 
chief of the Scottish school ; and comprises, with 
qe unimportant exception, all of public interest 
jut is extant from his pen—a good reason 
forthe one omission being given by the editor.— 
4sa necessary accompaniment thereto, Dugald 
Sewart has contributed a view of the life and 
character of his friend and master, with a cri- 
tical account of what is peculiar in the latter’s 
doctrine: —while Sir William Hamilton, the 
present editor, has collected in the form of 
yotes upon the text of his illustrious predeces- 
sors an immense mass of learning and elaborate 
thought. The matter of these notes is nomi- 
uly by way of commentary, but really the 
developement of an original and independent 
philosophic system. Yet, though original and 
independent, not so much destructive as cor- 
rective and perfective of Reid’s. No work of 
like character has ever issued from the northern 
wiversities having, ex facie, greater claims to 
the attention of the learned. 

In this conjunction, too, the peculiar features 
of each of the three great compatriots is easily 
diseerned. First, we have the calm sagacity and 
naturally clear intelligence of Reid,—marked by 
astrong moral tone, a holy, incorrupt preference 
for what has the air of truth, whencesoever it 
may come—steadily seeking to free itself from 
the entanglements of the school,—and dreading 
nothing so much as to be misled by the dazzle 
of unsound and affected learning. The style is 
theimage of the thought, and has that air of 
homeliness and simplicity which savours nearly 
asmuch of the country manse as of the profes- 
wr'schair. Beside the masterisranged the loving, 
but not servile, disciple: and in his portion 
of the work we see the subtle and ingenious, but 
cautious and peculiarly graceful, form which the 
speculation of Stewart ever puts on—asin the case 
of Reid, a resolute refusal to dogmatize where he 
had not approfounded the whole question—the 
earnest desire to give to every one his property 
in the history of discovery—a readiness to strip 
himself of all glory of origination. if he 
night find anywhere a claim stronger than 
his own—and a studious simplicity of lan- 
guage, for the end of withdrawing philosophy 
ftom the perplexity of ambiguous words and 
the obscurity of the schools, but which might 

the superficial reader to suspect the scientific 
value of a doctrine so untechnically exposed. 
Then come the powerfully logical intellect and 
varied, accurate and profound learning of 
ilton—ranging through the annals of spe- 
tion, from the time when Orpheus first 
toused the human mind to reflection to the 
Hegels and Schellings of our own day—gather- 
ng thence a rich harvest of fruits and mar- 
Ing the greatest and most original thinkers 
~toprofoundly versed in Aristotelic learning as 
continually to show the strength of his title to 
appellation which he received from the 
ed Brandis, “the great master of Peripa- 





tetism,”—carrying so just and penetrating a 
glance into his estimate of philosophic systems 
as to justify the sentence of M. Victor Cousin, 
that he is “the greatest critic of the age’’—and, 
like the Stagyrite, adding a minute acquaintance 
with the structure of the human body and its 
physiological laws to the science of pure mind— 
Unum Tritonia Pallas 
Quem docuit, multaque insignem reddidit arte. 
The language, too, of Sir William Hamilton is 
compact, erudite, and exhaustive ;—not ellip- 
tical like that of Aristotle, but almost as curt 
and sufficient. With these differences bet ween the 
three contributors, there is yet a strong resem- 
blance. Ali love and seek the truth alone, and 
dislike poetic hypothesis. Hamilton notes of a 
speculation of Reid with regard to the generation 
of plants and animals, that it is “ curious as a 
solitary escapade of our cautious philosopher in 
the region of imagination’’;—and the implication 
would be applicable to any of the three. One 
and all, they advance—but advance cautiously 
in discovery; content with what to-day offers, 
until to-morrow shall permit them to see 
further. 

The works of Reid composed for public view 
are not numerous, nor is their matter varied. 
They may be reduced toa few heads: logical— 
psychological and metaphysical—moral—and 
what we may perhaps be allowed to call acade- 
mical. Besides this, he has done something to 
that doctrine which Henry Home (Lord Kames) 
called Criticism, Baumgarten first named sthe- 
tic, and we shall entitle the doctrine of the 
Beautiful in the greatest extent of that word. 
The latter department, indeed, forms the only 
instance in which we know of Reid's boasting 
of his own success. In a letter to the Rev. Mr. 
Alison, the author of the ‘ Essays on the Nature 
and Principles of Taste,’ after setting carefully 
aside the claims of the Platonic school—of 
Shaftesbury and Akenside, as “having handled 
the subject rather with the enthusiasm of lovers 
or poets than with the cool temper of philoso- 
phers,’’—he adds, “I am proud to think that I 
first, in clear and explicit terms, and in the 
cool blood of a philosopher, maintained that all 
the beauty ‘and sublimity of objects of sense 
is derived from the expression they exhibit of 
things intellectual, which alone liave original 
beauty. Butin this I may deceive myself, and 
cannot be held an impartial judge.” This pre- 
sents a marked contrast to the modesty with 
which the philosopher resigns all claim to what 
has been since acknowledged as his great merit. 
That ‘discovery was the birth of time, not of 
genius,” he says; ‘‘and Berkeley and Hume 
did more to bring it to light than the man who 
hit upon it.” 

For the service of those unacquainted with Reid 
we shall run over the titles of his works—‘ An 
Essay on Quantity, occasioned by Reading a 
Treatise in which Simple and Compound Ratios 
are applied to Virtue and Merit,’ published 
in the Philosophical Transactions for 1748, is 
his first publication for the press. It discusses 
the subject of controversy between the New- 
tonians and Leibnitzians as to the measure of 
force—a dispute to which D’Alembert put an 
end. Kant (and Hamilton has not failed to 
remark it) had the previous year given to the 
world his first writing, and upon the same sub- 
ject. Reid shows himself unacquainted with 
certain of the most remarkable speculations on 
this subject—to some of which Mr. Stewart 
alludes and, as in most other cases, draws more 
from his own resources than from external re- 
positories. In 1764, there followed ‘ An In- 
quiry into the Human Mind on the Principles 
of Common Sense, ’in refutation of Hume, who had 
then abandoned philosophic for historic research. 











Kant, be it remarked, is still slumbering in his 
dogmatism ; having undertaken, in a book pub- 
lished in 1763, to demonstrate @ priori the exist- 
ence of God. Reid's ‘Brief Account of Aristotle’s 
Logic’ appeared first with Kames’s sketches in 
1774 :—and the philosopher of Kénigsberg was 
at length awake, and his most important work, 
the ‘ Critic of the Pure Reason,’ had been before 
the public four years, when another work of 
the Scotch philosopher— what Lord Kames 
was ‘pleased to call the magnum opus”—the 
‘Essays on the Intellectual Powers’ saw the 
light, in 1785. The complement thereof, the 
‘ Essays on the Active Powers,’ was published in 
1788. The ‘Account of the University of 
Glasgow’ was published posthumously in the 
‘Statistical Account of Scotland’ edited by Sir 
John Sinclair. This last will now be of some 
value—if that examination into the Scottish 
educational system be undertaken which the 
case demands. 

In addition to these works of Reid, we have 
in this volume a part of his private correspon- 
dence—to us of no small interest.. These artless 
expressions of the thought show the man more 
efliciently than can the ablest biographer, how- 
ever closely associated with him in friendship, 
The biographer has always his theory of the 
character of his original; and if thistheory does 
not blind himself to special traits not in such 
theory included, it blinds his reader. It is im- 
possible that a biographer should be able to knit 
up the scattered fragments of his friend’s life 
in a perfect unity; but writing at one moment 
and with an artificial unity, he leaves out half 
of his matter. The amusing gossip of a thought- 
less and unscientific writer running from fact to 
fact will have more of nature in it than a forced, 
artificial, so called scientific, view. Sir William 
Hamilton has well remarked that ‘these 
letters afford what was perhaps wanting to Mr. 
Stewart’s portraiture. ‘They show us the phi- 
losopher in all the unaffected or of his 
character, and as he appeared to his friends in 
the familiar intercourse of common life.’’ Letus 
see, for a moment, what this correspondence 
reveals. We find him there exhibiting the 
same thirst for knowledge of every kind which 
has been remarked in many of his countrymen ; 
which lifted the Buchanans andthe Barclays and 
the Dempsters, on the continent of Europe— 
in France, in Italy, orin Spain—successively and 
successfully into the chairs of classical learning, 
mathematics, philosophy, or civillaw. As one of 
the family of the Gregories—“ in which,” as Sir 
William Hamilton remarks, “for two centuries 
talent wouldalmostseem to have been entailed” — 
he couldscarcely have been ignorant of mathema- 
tic or natural science; and itis clear from many 
passages of his writings that the triumphs of 
Newton were to him matter of great joy, not only 
for their intrinsic value but as models of phi- 
losophic research. In writing to Lord Kames 
in 1780, he appeals to Bacon’s precept and 
Newton's practice as the school inwhich he had 
learned “never to trust to hypothesis.” At 
Glasgow he found many learned associates— 
such as the geometer Simpson and the Grecian 
Moor. Chemistry made at that time one of its 
most important strides in the hands of his col- 
league Dr. Black: and we find our philosopher 
watching with care the inventive genius of the 
young Watt—interested inimprovements in fur- 
nace bars and the consumption of fuel. He had 
an eye, too, on “ Robin Fowlis’s collection of pic- 
tures, the foundry for types, and printing house”’; 
whence at that time issued the beautiful and 
accurate edition of the classics. He complains 
only that he found himself alone in his own 
peculiar field—the immaterial world: a region 
thinly peopled by men—for the /umen siccum 
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is not the most seducing lure to the mass ad | oe was incapable of compromise. 
mankind. Modern philosophy could nowhere take root 
Reid’s life is, like his philosophy, a mixture | until this old trunk should be torn off; and 
of noble self-dependence and prudence. Pru-|to a complete revolution of this kind two 
dence with respect to the means of living we | things were necessary—a release for philosophy 
hold to be practically the condition of that inde-| from the servile position in which it had 
pendence which is itself the condition of a per- | been held during the middle ages, theologie 
fectly virtuous life. But we do not find in Reid | anci//ans—and a release from the coercive autho- 
a vicious longing for money. From such sordid | rity of the so-called Peripatetism long prevalent 
affections his soul was free; and we mention | in the school, and of all the exclusive systems 
this because an expression of Reid's in his ac-| of the past. These two influences, although 
count of Aristotle’s logic, evidently spoken in | singled together in the history of philosophy, 
jest, has been distorted in a different sense by | are not identical. Many professional divines 
one of the most learned of the French philoso-| have sought to reduce philosophy to a subser- 
phers of our day—and severely reprehended :— vient attendance upon theology without any dis- 
“Lun des motifs qu’il en donne’”—to wit, for | position to receive the scholastic Peripatetism :— 
his negligence in criticizing the Organon, “c'est | and as it was only in a perfect freedom from all 
que l'étude de l’Organon ne peut plus, aujourd’- | restraint that there was any hope of subjecting 
hui, faire la fortune de personne: excellente | with success the philosophic dogma to a severe 
raison pour un philosophe de negliger la vérité | criticism and comparison with the facts revealed 
parcequ’elle ne peut ni lui donner de la gloire| in consciousness, the future of philosophy 
ni lui faire des rentes!”” These are the words} depended upon this double revolution. The 
of M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire; and, convinced | appear separately in the history of the Scottish 
that the whole life of Reid demonstrates the | school. 
negative of his imputation, and that the passage; For a long time Scottish learning and litera- 
alluded to will not sustain it, we will request | ture might—perhaps in strict propriety ought 
M. St. Hilaire to reconsider them. It isnow ten | to—be called as much continental as Scottish. 
years since they were written; and the present | Its greatest ornaments owed to Scotland little 
edition by Sir William Hamilton will afiord the | more than their birth and the first rudiments of 
writer a mass of evidence to warrant his with- letters—a hardy and resolute. spirit of self- 
drawing his former opinion. | dependence—that perfervidum ingenium which 
We find in these letters a confirmation of | so long distinguished the nation abroad—and a 
Stewart’s assertion that it was with regret | steady confidence in the honesty of their pur- 
Reid quitted Aberdeen, and with regret that| pose, strong enough to brave the taunts of 
he afterwards looked back to his residence there. | nations better provided with the means of a 
As Smith, Hume and Ferguson enjoyed the fel- | luxurious or ostentatious life, and which settled 
lowship of the Poker Club of Edinburgh, so did| down into the defensive reserve that gave 
Reid that of the Wise Club of Aberdeen; andthe | birth to the proverb Fier comme un Ecossais. 
tone of his letters to his old friends in that town | It was chiefly in France that the wandering 
shows the affection which survived his abandon- | Scot found protection and the means of study— 
ment of them. It was not until his family had | and was often called upon to ascend the pro- 
grown up around him, and attached and ad-| fessor’s chair. There was a reason general and 
miring disciples afforded him a staff anda solace, | a reason special for his seeking that country. 
that he became thoroughly at home in his more | It was there that after the revival of letters 
important field of labour. | ancient learning welled forth in great copious- 
To undertake anything like a detailed or cri- | ness with a free and emulous energy—for St. 
tical account of the contents of this work would | Bartholomew had not yet been. Besides this, 
be in a manner impracticable in limits much | there was a political reason. The Scottish 
less than its own; for it comprises nearly all | people had been driven, by the pretensions of 
the questions of metaphysics even the most} the English king to suzeraineté, to seek a firm 
extensive. We must restrain our labours within | and powerful alliance with the French—the 
a manageable circle; and shall better please | only country which would or could aid them in 
the reader and ourselves with a brief notice of | maintaining that liberty which they held so 
Reid’s position among philosophers, and ajdear. A connexion first arising in political 
cursory view of the more prominent features of | necessity soon ripened into mutual confidence 
his own doctrine and of its correction by his | and respect; and even when the mad ambition 
successors. | of the House of Guise—so fatal in many ways 
In the history of speculation in his native | to the prosperity of France—had burst asunder 
country, Reid still holds the highest place ; and | the political union, it was difficult to ropt up 
if there be anything of truth in the philosophic | old associations, and the poor scholars of Scot- 
teaching of his countrymen, he claims justly | land still found in France a refuge and support. 
a large share of the glory. His spirit has not| Florence Wilson, the schoolmaster of Carpen- 
-only represented as a type—but to some extent | tras—who, however, had an additional claim as 
determined and given a fixed character to—| retaining the ancient faith, and who had found 
the Esprit Ecossais: for, except on one or | a patron in an illustrious cardinal—describes in 
two fiery geniuses to whom his walk seemed | a tone of eloquence very sweet but penetrating 
too timid and loitering, his caution and honest | how his heart, longing to revisit his native 
fear of hypotheses left a powerful impress | mountains, was calmed at the rehearsal of the 
on the minds of contemporaries and suc-| favours which Southern France and Italy had 
cessors. His advent is avowedly an epoch in| showered upon him. The tradition seems even 
the progress of his favourite science in the | to have survived until our own day,—and the 
world at large—but especially so among his | reality of this intercourse to have revived in 
countrymen. the higher regions of speculation: for it is evi- 
The earliest philosophy among the Scots, | dently not without a retrospective satisfaction 
imitating the European nations, was of course | that Sir William Hamilton dedicates the pre- 
Scholasticism—a powerful scheme of philosophy | sent volume to M. Victor Cousin,—as to the 
which engaged the human mind with unabated | statesman through whom Scotland “has been 
relish for nearly three thousand years in the | again united intellectually to her ancient poli- 
severest labours. Its chief character—or rather | tical ally.” Would that this union were yet 
its essence—was the Christian dogma reduced | closer drawn by the reception-on the part of 
to system and explained by the doctrine of} French statesmen in study and practice of the 
Aristotle. Like Rome itself, the scholastic | great doctrines of Adam Smith! 








It is not, therefore, wonderful that the 
reformation in philosophy should have fn 
French in its origin—even had it not been 
every other nation, as well as Scotland, receiy 
an impulsethence. The Ramistlogic, ee aa 
Ciceronian, had an immense success through 
Europe—in Italy, Germany and End 
There was something healthy in Ramus's app 
cation to Cicero—tracing the developement of 
a great intellect in its application to the red 
affairs of life—which could not but have, to some 
extent, the same effect upon philosophy as the 
experimental examination of the outer world 
to which the Italians had devoted themselves, 
Ramus, however, compelled in defence to 
examine with care the writings of Aris 
became at last more peripatetic than those why 
bore that name—that is to say, with a sounder 
appreciation of what was good in the Stagyrite 

The Scotsman, Andrew Melvil—who, whea 
a youth at St. Andrew's, used for his tex. 
book the original Greek of Aristotle—found ip 
Ramus the very ee of his own pro- 
peaety He not only heard Ramus in Paris, 

nut openly followed him when he took Tefuge 
in Geneva—although then Beza raged against 
the oe reformer, and final y had him 
expelled from that boasted sanctuary. At least 
in philosophy Melvil was not simia Bezg, 
Called to the government of the universities 
of Glasgow and St. Andrew’s, he introduced 
Ramism, replacing the old logic; and thus 
the Ramist logic, reforming the logic of the 
school, treading in the steps of Valla and Vives, 
and latterly freed from the admixture of rhe 
toric which Cicero had introduced, entered, not 
without opposition, into the Scottish school, 
Ramism was destined soon to die away as an 
independent system:—but its healthful in- 
fluences remained; and although we have few 
records of its progress, we may affirm that it 
left lasting fruits in the bosom of the Scottish 
school. 

After Ramus, Peripatetism never took its old 
proud position. Melancthon saved what was 
good in it, in Germany : but throughout Europe, 
with more or less of wisdom, it was rejected as 
an absolute system of philosophic belief. 

In the time of Orpheus, philosophy and 
theology were one. Theologian was the name 
of him who was at once divine, philosopher, 
and bard. But this was only because the 
inquiries of mankind had not yet diverged, and 
science was still one—not many; still a belief, 
and thus poetic—not a doubt, and thus prosaic, 
But there was no such equality in the Westen 
Christian Church after the time when the 
prayer of St. Ambrose to be delivered from the 
peripatetic logic had been unheard, and the 
Bible and the Organon had been received by 
the Church with almost equal favour. 
philosophic element—the interpreter of con- 
sciousness—was nearly swallowed up in 
theologic. Rucelinus and Abelard could not 
moot a new doctrine of universals without 
plunging into a heresy ; and Occam had to seek 
a refuge from the papal wrath in the Empire. 

But there was one element of independence 
maintained by the priests of the Roman church 
even when proscribed by its head—that was, 
the teaching of the ancient civil jurisprudence. 
The youth of Scotland, educated in the Roman 
laws at Bourges or at Poictiers, could not fail 
to be affected by this anti-theologic element; 
an clement not destructive of theology, but 
restraining it to its proper sphere—not oppot 
ing itself to revelation, but to the comments 
of men. The pure morals of Papinian and 
Paul were recognized as in harmony Wi 
but not dependent on, the creed of the church, 
The first evident developement of this ele 
ment in the Scottish school as influencing 
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in a direct and positive manner, 


in G. Carmichael, professor of philosophy 
4 w, the master of Hutcheson. With 
i, it_ is the just and philosophic jurist 
js to take the place of the casuist Org 
ihe theologic moralist. ‘‘ Moral science,”’ he 
«go much esteemed by the ancients, lay 
“4 in corruption, until, a little after the 
inning of the present age, with the aid of 
the incomparable man Hugo Grotius, it was 
red to more than its pristine splendour in 
the excellent work which he inscribed De Jure 
pai et Pacis.” From that time, as if from a 
dassic date, this most useful and noble doc- 
tine began to be vigorously cultivated.” And 
jy afterwards says-—“‘ I could never approve 
eit proceeding who inculcated what they 
vied Christian ethic, that is drawn from the 
tstimonies of holy scripture, to be taught in the 
ghools for the moral part of philosophy.”’ 
Carmichael’s own ethic doctrine is thoroughly 





theologic :—he is still within the limits of the 
er and shorter catechism. For him, moral 
fection is to do perfectly the will of God,— | 
noral evil to oppose ourselves to that will. The 
neans of discovering what God wills is right | 
reason, not revelation. Yet he has admitted | 
meement of freedom and independence from | 
ghich the Scottish school will reap some good ; 
and when he affirms that ‘ those acts alone are 
to be held for necessary which happen whether | 
the man wishes or not—not those to which the | 
nind is efficaciously determined,”’ he but follows | 
the great jurists who, from Doneau and Domal | 
down to Pothier and his master, have all leaned 
to Calvinism or its Roman form Jansenisin, 
Thus was philosophy in Scotland prepared 
for an independent career: and when Reid 
came, he found no resistance in prejudices either 
m the part of ey ee systems or in the 
wfair dominancy of theology. The brilliant 
career of physical science had added confidence 
to the human mind; and the annihilating 
iticism of Hume had made a new and deeper | 
research necessary. 





Marmaduke Herbert ; or, the Fatal Error. 
Novel founded on Fact. By the Countess of 
Blessington. 3 vols. Bentley. 

For the most part, Lady Blessington’s novels 

have been devoted to the anatomy of society as 

it exists moulded—not to say distorted—by the 
influences of high civilization. She has given 
ws sketches of humorous characters not always 
dear of exaggeration but often vivid—gentle 
and wise and fine speculations upon the work- 
ings of the heart, as it beats underneath “ the | 
le and fine linen” with which Rank and | 
ashion conceal, not stifle, its throbbings:— 
vith here and there some almost impossibly 
tnder and affectionate Juliet or chivalrous | 

Romeo, attesting that the writer’s knowledge of 

“this bad world” has not damaged her kindly 

ad enthusiastic trust in the existence of “a | 

wul of goodness.” This time, however, Lady | 

Blessington plays upon other strings than 

those to which her hand is best accustomed. 

‘Marmaduke Herbert’ is a romance rather than 

anovel: to be classed among the tales of striking 

meident recently given to the public. ‘The 
ero’s character, however, is more strongly 
marked and consistently wrought out than | 
most of those who figure in what may gene- 
nieally be called ‘The Story of a Secret.’ Trained 
to selfishness, suspicion and reserve by the 
evil counsels of a guardian, Marmaduke Her- 
tt becomes morbidly sensitive; and begins 
early in life to suffer from the consequences of 

Mr. Trevellyan’s false and withering doctrines. 

He is disliked and shunned at school, and sub- 

‘quently at the university; and at the latter 


A 








place is beguiled into duelling by way of calling 
his antipathetic college-mates to account :— 
the inflaming medium being a Mrs. Colonel 
Scuddamore, who is well nigh as unsexed 
a woman as the never-to-be-forgotten Mrs. 
Nosebag who introduces so much dismay 
into the last chapters of ‘ Waverley.’ This 
gentlewoman is the relief to the long-drawn 
and painful interest of the story—and is touched 
in Lady Blessington’s best manner ; which means 
with a great deal of fun and a /ité/e caricature. 
However, Herbert is “let off easy’’— by 
escaping from a niece of Mrs. Scuddamore’s 
with whom he was well disposed to fall in love. 
Severer trials await him. He is recalled home 
by the death of his mother—and by a strange 
accident becomes the innocent witness of the 
death of a young and beautiful girl. This, in 
the horror of the moment, he conceals; and 
his knowledge of the catastrophe and_ill- 
advised share in it, like a slow corroding 
poison, ‘feat to the bone.” The Fates will 
have it that Herbert shall become the husband 
of the dead girl’s sister:—and thus, he must 
needs take a double part in the anguish of the 
calamity. His health and spirits give way 
beneath the pressure of the secret; and his moodi- 
ness re-acts upon his wife—who dies, worn out by 
a woe which is all the worse to bear, because she 
does not comprehend its real nature. Circum- 
stances naturally bring Herbert's distress of 
mind under the cognizance of one of those 
wretches (more familiar, let us hope, to novelists 
than to real men and women) who trade in the 
terrors of conscience. By lies, insinuations, 
and the well-used diabolical enginery, Herbert 
is bound hand and foot in this fiend’s power. 
But the fiend has Ais familiars, too—as ever is 
the case; and out of their exactions upon 
him come, at last, security and acquittal for 
the tortured victim—who is absolved from 
suspicion and self-reproach, almost too late 
—and impressively confesses his “ fatal error” 
and records his wretchedness, by the agency 
of Lady Blessington, ‘ Marmaduke Herbert,’ 
in short, is a powerfully written novel: and 
may pair off with its author's own ‘ Victims 
of Society.’ 





The Iistory of the Girondins—[{J/istoire des 
Girondins, §c.| By M. A. de Lamartine. 


Vol. III. Paris. Furne. 

Tue third volume of M. de Lamartine’s work is 
almost entirely taken up by an account of the 
remarkable events which gave to the Tenth of 
August and the Second of September, of 1792, 
their fatal celebrity. The former of these—one 
of the most memorable in the history of the 
French Revolution—saw the destruction of 
the monarchy by the united efforts of the Giron- 
dins and the Montagnards; who once more 
acted together, on the eve of separating for ever. 
The massacres of September were the almost 
inevitable consequence of this great event; but 
to do the Girondins justice, though in their re- 
publican enthusiasm and ardour they spared 
not Louis the Sixteenth, they were far from fore- 
seeing the wholesale murders that were to fol- 
low his deposition—crimes which they were too 
weak to oppose, but which made them recoil 
with horror from their late allies when all was 
over. The history of these two events— 
fraught with such fatal consequences even for 
their instigators—has been so frequently re- 
lated that the subject is now well nigh ex- 
hausted. M. de Lamartine’s account, there- 
fore, offers few facts that were not alreadv well 
known: but his views are impartial and original 
—especially with regard to the Girondins; 
whose share in the insurrection of the 10th of 
August he attempts neither to conceal nor to 
palliate, 





The Girondins were not the personal antago- 
nists of Louis the Sixteenth ; but they were re- 
publicans — and instinctively hated the mon- 
archical principle which he represented. At 
first, they openly attacked the king—and after- 
wards vainly endeavoured to save the man. It 
was owing to these seeming contradictions in 
their character that some of their most influen- 
tia Imembers were looked upon as friends by the 
Court party, and by the Queen—who still en- 
tertained hopes which the King had long aban- 
doned. ‘Thus, several private interviews took 
place between the royal family and some of the 
most popular leaders of the day.—For example, 
Guadet, the Girondin, one night saw the King 
and Queen in their palace; and there helda 
long conversation with them on political affairs. 
But though mutual esteem was the consequence 
of this visit, no other beneficial result ensued. 
The Girondin gave advice which the monarch 
would not—or perhaps could not — follow; 
whilst the King me for concessions which his 
visitor’s conscience forbade him to make. As 
Guadet was taking his leave, the Queen led him 
to the apartment where the young Dauphin was 
sleeping. Even the rigid republican could not 
behold without emotion the slumbering child 
whose unconsciousness and repose offered so 
striking a contrast to the precarious situation 
of his parents. He bent over the young prince 
—embraced him—and scarcely concealing how 
much he was moved, hastily bade the Queen 
farewell; fearing, perhaps, that his feelings 
might induce him to betray his duty. He de- 
parted—and duty prevailed. 

Slight as it is, this incident paints in its true 
light the feeling which the Girondins enter- 
tained towards the King and his family. ‘They 
pitied, and made many efforts to save the latter 
—but soon perceiving that matters had gone 
too far for this, they abandoned the attempt. 
Besides, none of their feelings or sympathies 
were enlisted in the royal cause. They were, 
as we have said, republicans ; and when at last 
called upon to choose between the falling mon- 
archy and the rising republic, they could not 
hesitate. Compassion itself became mute. 
What in their eyes was the fate of one hapless 
family compared to that of France ? 

The aid which the Girondins would not or 
could not give, the royal party hoped to receive 
from the Montagnards—with how little reason 
the event soon showed. ‘There was atleast this 
superiority in the sympathy of the Girondins, 
that though ineffectual it was sincere and dis- 
interested—not bought, like that of their anta- 
gonists. It is notorious that Danton received 
from the Court immense sums, with which he 
shamelessly furthered his own ends and the 
cause of the Revolution. But though venal and 
corrupt, Danton was not naturally cruel; and 
it is difficult to guess what his real intentions 
were in promising his assistance to the royal 
family. Perhaps he meant at first to be faithful 
to his engagement— but finding this impos- 
sible, ended by remorselessly sacrificing his 
employers. ‘This supposition, at any rate, 
agrees with his celebrated and ominous words : 
“That he would either save the King or ill 
him.” 

The part which the great demagogue took, 
notwithstanding his promises to the Queen, in 
the leading events of the 10th of August is for- 
cibly drawn by M. de Lamartine. His reckless 
energy, and impatience of all deliberation to the 
prejudice of action, are fully characterized by 
one slight incident. He was leaving the club 
of the Jacobins, after listening with ill-disguised 
impatience to the declamations of Desmoulins 
and Chabot, when he was surrounded by an 
alarmed group who eagerly inquired the news. 
— There they are,” said he, contemptuously 
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pointing to the door of the Jacobins, “a set of 


idle talkers, who are always deliberating. 


Fools,” added he, addressing the group, “of 


what use are so many words on the constitu- 
tion, or so much ceremony with aristocrats and 
tyrants? Do as they did. You were under 
them once—get above them now: this is all 
the Revolution.”’ In these words lie the prin- 


ciples that guided Danton during the whole of 


his revolutionary career; and which, after lead- 
ing him to commit acts that his better feelings 
often lamented, conducted him ultimately to 
the scaffold. 

The events of the 10th of August are well 
known. 
which were Barbaroux and Danton—had been 
entered into by the Girondins and the Mon- 
tagnards to dethrone the hapless Louis. That 
this was the wish of both parties there can be no 
doubt ;—and their object was easily effected. 
The King, whose life was threatened by 
armed and furious multitude, was compelled 
to leave his palace, and, with his family, seek 
refuge in the National Assembly. There, with 
a calm unmoved countenance—and even with 
a feeling of relicf—he heard the decree which 
took away his crown. When he left the hall of 
the Assembly, it was to enter the gloomy Tem- 
ple—ostensibly assigned as his future abode. 
But, in truth, it was his last prison; and the 
hapless monarch—who since the beginning of 
the Revolution had been perusing the history of 
Charles the First of England with a prophetic 
feeling—knew it well. 

The object of the Girondins in deposing the 
King was to establish in France the republican 
form of government. This was the cherished 
plan of Madame Roland, Barbaroux, and Ver- 

niaud ; and to its accomplishment they sacri- 

ced all their lingering feelings of pity for the 
royal family. The views of the Montagnards 
were not so definite; they merely regarded the 
deposition of the King as one step more in their 
career—but would have fancied themselves fet- 
tered had they paused when that step was taken. 
Thus, though Girondins and Montagnards con- 
tributed alike to the great event, it was no 
sooner accomplished than they once more dif- 
fered. The great mistake which the Girondins 
committed on the 10th of August wasthat of sup- 
posing that after rousing the people they could as 
easily appease them. Not only did they endan- 
ger the life of the King—whose death they were 
ar from desiring—and cause the effusion of 
much innocent blood, but they sealed their own 
ruin. The same populace whom they had taught 
to invade the royal palace in August again in- 
vaded it nine months later—and in their pre- 
sence demanded the decree which was to send 
the Girondins themselves to the scaffold. No 
sooner was the King deposed than they saw 
their error. The National Assembly, which 


A conspiracy—amongst the chiefs of 


the event which it had neither had the courage to 
accomplish nor the firmness to prevent. Returning 
to the people the powers which it had received from 
them, it withdrew from the scene of action. * * * 
Faithless to the constitution — refusing its aid to 
royalty yet shrinking from the republic—it showed 
neither plan, policy, nor energy, and gave all parties 
a right to despise it. History will judge it more 
severely than any other of the Assemblies which 
represented the Revolution. * * It had received from 
its predecessors the task of upholding the constitution, 
reforming the monarchy, and defending the country; 
—and when it retired it left France without a consti- 
tution, a king, or an army.” 

The causes of the inherent weakness which 
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marked the measures of the Legislative Assembly 
M. de Lamartine finds in the cold, cautious 
spirit of the bourgeoisie or middle classes from 
which its members had beentaken. They hesi- 
tated so long between the monarch and the 
people that they alienated the confidence of 
They possessed neither the philosophic 
spirit of the Assemblée Constituante in the days 
of Mirabeau, nor the passion and energy of the 
Convention which succeeded to them under 
Danton and Robespierre. When the supre- 
macy of the nation was boldly proclaimed by 
the people itself on the 10th of August, they 
saw that their power was at an end; and un- 
true to their trust, retired without making 
one effort to recover it—leaving France in the 
power of the Montagnards. The fearful mas- 
sacres of September—the disgrace of France 
and of humanity—have been related at length 
by M. de Lamartine. He proves clearly that 
they were not the mere work of an infuriated 
multitude, but had been premeditated by the 
most influential men of the existing govern- 
ment.— 

Maillard, the chief of the hordes of the 6th of 
October, was ordered to keep his band of murderers 
in readiness for an expedition of which the moment 
and the victims were to be designated to him later. 
He was promised for his men high pay at so much 
per murder. He was moreover commissioned to hire 
cars for the purpose of removing the dead bodies. 
On the 28th of August, at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, two agents of the Committee of surveillance 
called upon the sexton of the parish of St. Jacques- 
du-haut-pas, and bade him take his spade and follow 
them. Arrived upon the spot beneath which lay the 
quarries that extend beyond the barrier of St. Jacques 
—some of which had lately been used as catacombs 
—the unknown unfolded a map, and began to recon- 
noitre the field of death. By certain signs on the 
soil, which were also marked upon the map, they re- 
cognized the situation of the concealed quarries; and 
themselves traced with the sexton’s spade a circle of 
six feet in diameter, within which he was to cause 
excavations to be made in search of the passage 





they governed, was dissolved ; and on its ruins | 


arose the Convention where the Jacobins from 
the first possessed the majority. The new 
ministry—at the head of which were Roland, 
Servan, and Clavitre—chiefly consisted of Gi- 


rondins : but the real power—that of guiding | 


the people — was in the hands of the Mon- 
tagnards; who soon showed the use which they 
meant to make of it by privately ordering the 
massacre of all the royalists imprisoned in Paris. 
The voluntary dissolution of the National As- 
sembly has been stigmatized in severely eloquent 
language by M. de Lamartine; who regards it 
as an act of cowardice that nearly ruined France, 
and as the cause of those sanguinary deeds 
which have left an indelible stain on the French 
Revolution.— 

Thus (he says) the triumph of the Girondins was 
the immediate cause of their abdication. The as- 
sembly which they governed saw its own weakness in 


| enjoining silence on the subject of their visit. 


that descended to the abyss. They gave him a sum 
for the payment of his labourers,—desired that the 
task should be finished within four days,—and retired, 


Notwithstanding their precautions, the plan of 
Danton and his accomplices in part transpired. 
The prisoners themselves seemed conscious of 
their danger; and awaited their fate in silent 
terror. Their apprehensions were confirmed by 
a fact which showed that, ruthless as they were, 
the instigators of the massacres were not utterly 
devoid of feeling. On the Ist of September, 
several friends of Danton and Marat—amongst 
them a few poor monks who had been charged 
with the education of the former in his youth— 
were set at liberty. The friendship of Manuel 
in the same manner saved Beaumarchais, the 
celebrated author of ‘ Figaro.’ Without other 
motives than compassion, Manuel also caused a 
sentinel.to be placed at the gate of the Prison of 
the Carmes for the purpose of protecting the 
four old monks who had been permitted to 
reside there unmolested. On the day of the 
massacre, the Abbé Bérardier, the head of the 





Camille Desmoulins and Robespierre had stu: 
—-received a passport through an unknown 

























































































































































nel. But these very acts of individual pare 
show how thoroughly premeditated was the and 
whole scheme. ae fo 
The part which Danton and Marat took j vane! 
the massacres is well known ; but that of Robes. de Sombre 
pierre and his disciple, Saint-Just, has remaj glass of th 
enveloped in an obscurity on which the follow. fy Abbé Sicat 
ing incident throws a new and unexpecteg i devotednes 
light.— viduals di 
At eleven o'clock on the evening of the 2nq ized inno 
September, Robespierre and Saint-Just left the cub of popular 
of the Jacobins together; worn out with the fat many of t 
both physical.and mental, of a day entirely spent jn fap them their 
the tumult of deliberation and pregnant with the MM their ever’ 
awful events of the coming night. Saint-Just resided task for he 
in a small room of a lodging house in the Rue whose 
Sainte-Anne—not far from the dwelling of the ey. ye ing t 
penter Duplay, Robespierre’s landlord, Conversing ane - 
on the events of the day and those which avraited A 
the morrow, the two friends reached the door of J 3™ thy 
Saint-Just’s house. Robespierre, absorbed in thought, i ™ or’ 
went up to the young man’s room with 2 view to shom th 
continue the discourse. Saint-Just threw his clothes I {eit Pay 
on a chair, and prepared for his nightly repose. J horror a 
“ What art thou doing ?”” said Robespierre—“I an J excited t 
going to bed,” answered Saint-Just—* What,” re [i murderer 
Joined Robespierre, “canst thou think of sleepingon JJ gbhorren 
such a night as this? Dost thou not hear the alam his crim: 
bell; and know that this night will be the last for even end 
thousands of thy fellows who are men when thoy : 9) 
fallest asleep and will be corpses when thou shalt te fallo 
awaken ?"—“ I know that murder will probably . 
be committed to-night—and grieve that it is so, ] Revolt 
would I possessed the power of moderating the con- J means of 
vulsions of a society struggling between life and death! JJ ment ace 
But who am I ? Besides, after all, they who shall be they mu 
killed to-night are not the friends of our ideas! Fare. J horror a 
well!"—And he slept! On the morrow, at dawn of J smpath: 
day, when Saint-Just awoke, he saw Robespiene §j revolutio 
agitatedly pacing the narrow room—from time to [the worl 
time looking up through the window panes on the of Septe 
sky or listening to the sounds that ascended from the JJ murder 
street. Saint-Just surprised to see his friend thus {§ tations | 
early—and still in the same place—said “ What has &. Bart! 
brought thee back so soon to-day 7’—* What has than the 
brought me back !” answered the other, “ dost thou done, 
think I am come back ?”——“ Didst thou not go home lomew 0 
to sleep?’ rejoined Saint-Just.—“To sleep!” but Fér 
echoed Robespierre, “to sleep, whilst hundreds of more p 
murderers were sacrificing thousands of victims, and the mas 
pure or impure blood flowed like water in the satesm 
public sewers! Oh, no !” continued he in a gloomy —but n 
tone, whilst a sardonic smile curled his lip, “no, The 
I did not retire to rest. I remained watching, like events 
remorse—or like crime. Yes! I was weak enough ely 
not to sleep :—but Danton sLept !” they = 
The cold impassibility of Saint-Just, and the of the 
inflexible policy of Robespierre—which forbade did th 
him to make one effort in favour of those whose heen 3 
innocence he acknowledged—are strikingly mome 
illustrated by the above anecdote. But Robes- ‘nterr 
pierre’s last words are especially significant; Augu 
and we wonder that M. de Lamartine should great 
have merely quoted them without further illus- pathy 
trating theirmeaning. This man,—who felt no Wi 
remorse for crimes which he did not commit, but who, 
might have prevented—and would not,—yet ed 
thought hintself bound to avenge those crimes they 
on their authors when the power of doing s0 pitie 
came into his hands. All his friends, with few gan, 
exceptions, were one after the other inscribed on the 
his death lists. When Danton’s hour was come, in 
Robespierre showed neither pity nor remorse at Aug 
sacrificing him. Itmay be that he then remem denc 
bered that weary night which he had passed in expe 
vigil whilst Danton slumbered unmoved by the saw, 
thought of the numberless victims who were in t 
perishing by his command. In the days of his sact 
power, Robespierre forgot not to avenge those scor 
whom he had neglected to save. had 
The massacre of the prisoners began on the mor 
evening of the 2nd of September, and was not tot 
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over till the 4th. The scenes of horror and 
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hod which occurred during those three 
jays are not to be described. The most inge- 

“ug cruelty and the most sublime heroism and 

ness were in turn displayed by the mur- 
and their victims. An fierce as they 
were, the former sometimes relented, vanquished 
w mingled pity and admiration. Mademoiselle 
* Sombreui! saving her father by quafling a 
iss of the blood which flowed around—the 
‘Abbé Sicard spared for the sake of his christian 
jevotedness to the deaf and dumb—other indi-- 
viduals dismissed in triumph on being recog- 
sized innocent—offer wild proofs of the mobility 
of popular feeling. Itisa notorious fact that 
y of the murderers—whose wives brought 
them their daily meals as though they were at 
their everyday work—abandoned their hideous 
tuk for hours, to see safely home some prisoner 
in whose fate they felt interested ; and, after 
aaj ing the happiness of his friends on behold- 
atin once again, and even mingling tears of 
ympathy with them, returned to the scene of 
purder !—refusing all remuneration from those 
yhom they had saved, but eagerly claiming 
their pay from their bloody employers! The 
honor and indignation which those massacres 
excited throughout France—the remorse of the 
murderers who found themselves objects of 
sbhorrence to all parties—showed Danton that 
his crime had not only been useless but had 
even endangered the great cause of the Revolu- 
tin. On this subject M. de Lamartine makes 
the following judicious remarks :— 

Revolutions have, like governments, two legitimate 
means of promoting and defending themselves—judg- 
ment according to the law, and the sword. When 
they murder, they inspire even their friends with 
horror and justify their foes. The world feels no 
sympathy with causes that are stained by blood. A 
revolution that remained always pure would subdue 
the world to its image. They who offer the examples 
of September as things to be followed, and regard 
murder in the light of patriotism, ruin the cause of 
nations by making it abhorred. * * The Massacre of 
§. Bartholomew weakened the Catholic cause more 
than the blood of a million of Catholics could have 
done. The days of September were the St. Bartho- 
lomew of Freedom. Machiavel mighthave approved 
but Fénelon would have cursed them. There is 
more policy in one of Fénelon’s virtues than in all 
the maxims of Machiavel put together. The greatest 
slatesmen of revolutions may become their martyrs 
but never their executioners. 

The horror of the Girondins on hearing of the 
events of the 2nd of September was equalled 
oly by their despair. They saw not only that 
they were themselves lost—but that the cause 
of the Revolution was stained for ever. Loudly 
did they protest against the deeds which had 
been done—but their day was past. From that 
moment their struggles with the Montagnards— 
interrupted awhile by the events of the 10th of 
August—was renewed, and carried on with 
greater violence than ever. The popular sym- 
pathy, which had never been strong in their 
favour, seemed totally estranged. Even those 
who, like themselves, were horror-smitten at the 
massacres, feared to betray their feelings lest 
they might share the fate of the men whom they 
pitied. With September, the Reign of Terror be- 
gan. Brave, eloquent and talented as they were, 
the party of the Gironde stood thenceforth alone 
m the Convention. They had gone too far in 
August to find pity from the royalists,—and had 

nounced the acts of September too severely to 
expect mercy from the Montagnards. They 
saw, even then, that, like all moderate parties 
m the tempest of a revolution, they would be 
sacrificed : yet—to their honour be it said—they 
scorned to recede from the opinions which they 
had maintained. Even the aspect of death 
moved them not. To the last they were true 
to theirideal of the Republic and the Revolution. 


The part which the Girondins acted on the 10th | a reduction on French wines as might enable the 
of August, and in the massacres of September, | claret-growers to furnish a valuable exchange 
has long been the subject of dispute among dif- | for our manufactures. The consumption of 
ferent parties. Some aver that they did too much | claret in England was much larger one hundred 
—others too little. The truth is difficult to come | years ago than it is now; and the amount of 
at. Their position was peculiar—and must | revenue derived from the moderate duties then 
account for their seeming inconsistencies. ‘They | levied on French wines far exceeded what is at 
ardently wished to establish a Republic in | present obtained from an impost so heavy that 
France; and having no other means of doing | on the lighter wines it amounts to a prohibition. 
this, appealed to the people. That was the | As it is only within the last few years that any- 
share which they took in the Tenth of August. | thing like a philosophical system has been in- 
But their seeming power over the popular mind | troduced into the public revenue and taxation, 
was, as we have said, transient and precarious. | the complete revision of our commercial code, 
They could excite its angry passions, but not | corrrupted as it has been by a century of expe- 
restrain them. Thus, they had no power to rimental blunders, cannot be immediately ex- 
stay the massacres of September—in which they | pected; but we trust that wine will be included 
were themselves very nearly included, and the | in the list of commercial reforms understood 
odium of which they have most unwarrantably | to be contemplated by the Chancellor of the 
been made by some historians to share. Much, | Exchequer. 
however, as they have been misrepresented, the | So far back as 1154 the importation of the 
truth is that the Girondins did not yield suffi- | wines of Bordeaux was deemed so valuable a 
ciently to the people. Towards these they | part of English commerce as to be regulated by 
showed themselves too proud and unbending. | statute. In 1302, Edward the First, as a reward 
Their antagonists fell into the opposite error. | for the loyalty of his Gascon subjects, abolished 
What one party haughtily refused the other too | the prisage on the wines of Guienne; and 
readily granted. It was, as we have seen, amaxim | at the same time he endeavoured to obtain from 
of the terrible policy of the Montagnards never to | the Corporation of London permission for the 
retrace their steps. While the Revolution lasted, | merchants of Bordeaux to iolies in the city and 
they triumphed; but they forgot that it must | exemption from ‘ pontage”—the duty of two- 
have an end—or, if they remembered this, re- pence per ton levied on all wine carried over 
membered it too late when their safety would London Bridge. The King failed in both 
have been alike compromised by any course. efforts. ‘The jealousy of foreigners, which for 
To pause on their path was to condemn its past | centuries was a kind of passion in London, led 
excesses. This was what happened to Camille to the rejection of the first demand; and the 
Desmoulins and Danton. ‘They hadencouraged necessity of having a fund to keep the bridge 
the massacres of September; but shrank from in repair was made a pretence for the refusal 
the Reign of Terror—which threatened, when of the other. Though Guienne was wrested 
the nobility and priesthood had perished by | from the English and united to France in 1453, 
the guillotine, to embrace the republicans in its | the traditions of the freedom and independence 
proscriptions; and, according to Vergniaud’s | which they had enjoyed under English rule 
prophetic words, “devour, like Saturn, its own | were long cherished by the Gascons; and even 
children.” Neither Desmoulins nor Danton at this day in the legends of remote districts 
possessed strong moral courage. They were | the Plantagenets appear as the popular heroes, 
wanting in the perseverance and energy ne-| Many of the Irish adherents of James the 
cessary to men who would attempt to guide a | Second settled in and near Bordeaux when they 
revolution by sharing its excesses. They hesi- | went into exile after the treaty of Limerick ; and 
tated—and perished. Robespierre, on the other | previously to the wars of the French Revolution 
hand,—wrapt in his mystic dreams of a new | there was an active trade between Bordeaux 
state and a new religion, of which he was to | and the Irish coasts in which fiscal laws were 
be the founder—overstepped the revolutionary | rarely respected. The generation has disap- 
movement—and perished too, but from the | peared which remembered claret as the common 
opposite reason. | beverage not merely of the higher ranks, but 
M. de Lamartine duly appreciates the part | even of the middle classes in Ireland; but some 
which the Girondins acted. He sees that | amusing traditions of the period may be found 
when they stood alone, Humanity was on | in the Reminiscences of Sir Jonah Barrington. 
their side though France was not. His pity| A double colonization of exiles supported this 
for them is less strong than is his admiration: | trade. Exiled Irish Catholics settled in France 
we rarely pity the martyrs of a noble cause. |_and a great number of Huguenot families 
The judgment which the author passes on driven from their homes by the Dragonades, 
the massacres of September—with an account | established themselves in Ireland. It may be 
of which his third volume concludes—is, also, | added, that both suffered persecution without 
remarkably just. He shows,as we have hinted, learning mercy. The Irish were active in the 
that the hordes of Maillard were not the| warfare against the Protestants of the Ce- 
representatives of the people, but the agents | yennes; and there were no more ardent sup- 
of a party—that every precaution had been porters of the penal code in Ireland than the 
taken. by their employers to secure their descendants of the French Refugees. Claret, 
impunity and success—and that the responsi- however, produced personal relations between 
bility of the deed, though borne by France, was | those who were politically opposed; and we 
incurred by a few guilty individuals.—‘“ Sep-| have heard many a tradition of a Huguenot 
tember was the crime of a few men, but not the | saved by a wine-grower at the request of an 
crime of Freedom,” are his concluding words. | Irish importer, and of a Catholic protected by 





a wine-merchant to gratify a French exporter. 
Bordeaux : its Wines, and the Claret Country. | Such anecdotes should not be permitted to sink 


By C. Cocks, Esq. Longman & Co. | into that oblivion which is fast overtaking them. 
Great efforts have recently been made by that | They help to show that all was not dark in the 
enlightened body the Free-Tvade Association of | most unhappy period of the political history of 
Bordeaux to obtain from the French Govern- | Ireland. 
ment such a tariff as would facilitate the intro-| There is no city in France more anxious for 
duction of British manufactures in exchange for an increase of commercial intercourse with 
the agricultural produce of Guienne; and more | England than Bordeaux, and there is none in 
recently the same Association has addressed a! which the free-trade moyement has been so 





Memorial to Lord John Russell praying for such | popular and so effective. This extension of trade 
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has reference to all the agricultural interests of 
the department of the Gironde—and indeed we 
may say of the whole province of Gascony. 
Many parts of the Landes now all but waste 
could supply Indian corn for the feeding of 
cattle to an almost unlimited extent if the 
markets were free; but the want of green crops 
and many other circumstances arising from soil 
and climate prevent the farmers of Gascony 
from becoming cattle-feeders themselves. They 
are therefore seeking for such a modification 
of the tariff as will allow them to exchange 
their grain for English cattle and English meat; 
a traffic which would promote the natural in- 
terests of both countries, and the extension of 
which is only prevented by the selfish interests 
of some of the northern departments. They 
are equally anxious for an alteration of the 
duties on iron; the high price of which prevents 
them from obtaining the advantage of improved 
agricultural implements—those now used in 
Gascony being to the full as barbarous as they 
were in the days of the Plantagenets. 

It is important to bear in mind that the ques- 
tion of the reduction of the wine duties is not con- 
fined to the mere facilitation of the import of a 
cheap and wholesome luxury, whose general use 
would do more to check brutal intoxication than 
all the Temperance Societies in the land and all 
the parliamentary checks on drunkenness which 
legislative ingenuity can devise. Even more 
important would be the extension of British 
commerce with a community anxious to in- 
crease its trade with this country, and extend 
its consumption of British manufactures. At 
present, many of the British vessels which con- 
vey coal, &c. to Bordeaux are obliged to return 
in ballast, from the difficulty of obtaining 
freights. The present duty on wine is 5s. 6d. 
per gallon; now very good wines can be had 
in Bordeaux for export at 3s. per gallon—or 
even less. M. Bastiat stated at the Free-Trade 
Association that he could land in the London 
Docks, if there were no duty, a good light wine 
at less than 4d. per bottle. Let us, however, 
take it at Gd.; and we ask, is it not practically 
a prohibition that such wine would have to pay 
a duty of 150 per cent? We know all the dif- 
ficulties which would attend the establishment 
of an ad valorem scale of duties; but on an 
article of so wide a range in quality and price 
as wine, ‘‘a fixed duty is a fixed injustice.” 

The work before us contains a very brief but 
accurate account of the vine-growing districts 
of the Gironde, and the varieties of wine there 
produced. We insert a tabular statement of the 
growths and their average prices, which has 
equal commercial value and general interest. 

“ First Growths. 

“The four first crés formerly followed the same 
price ; but Haut-Brion, situated in the Grave, near 
Bordeaux, had, for some time, rather declined in 
value. However, having since then passed into new 
hands, it bids fair to recover its ancient reputation : 
the average price of these wines is 96/. per tun.* 


Names of the Wines and the Annual_Pro- 


roprietors. Parish. Guce in Tuns. 

Lafite. Sir Samuel Scott . Pauillac 120 to 150 
Chateau-Margaux. Heirs of Agua- 

do, Marquis de las Marismas Margaux 100) «120 

Latour. Marquis de Beaumon Pauillac 80 100 

Haut-Brion. Larrieu .. .. Pessac 100-120 


* Second Growths. 

“The second cris are gencrally sold about 12l. 

less than the first. With a few exceptions, they are 

all of nearly the same value: when the first sell at 
96/., the second vary from 82/. to 841. 


vames of the Wine Le +o, F > TO- 
Mamenf the Minessndthe Parish, 4nanal Pre 
Mouton. Thuret .. .. .. «. Tauillac 120 to 140 
( Baron Poyferé de Ceres ) ( 40 50 

Leville. Sarton .. .. .. «.. -St. Julien ~ 50 70 
UMarquis de Las Cases .. y) 80 «(100 





* Lafite wine was sold in 1825 at 1384. per tun, and in 
1844 at 1807, When old this and the other first growths 
have been as high as 400/. per tun. 
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Rauzan. Castelpert and Gassies .. 

Durfort. De Vivens +: - o 

Gruand-Larose. Baron Sarget and 
the heirs of Balguerie Stutten- 
berg 


Margaux 
Margaux 


os 
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a a ae St. Julien 
Lascombes, L, A. Hue.. Margaux 
Gorse. De Brannes oc Cantenac 


“ Third, Fourth, and Second-Fourth Growths. 

“Third growths sell, generally, about 12/. cheaper 

than the second ; but when the prices of the first are 
not very high, the difference is not so great: when 
the first sell at 96/. the third are sold at 72/. Fourth 
growths sell at about 127. less than the third, varying 
from 48/. to 60.; and the Second-Fourths are sold 
at about half the price of the first-rate wines, varying 
from 40/. to 48/. per tun.” 
Now, whether wine sells for 400/. or 40/. per 
tun, it is subject to the same duty of about 58/. 
—being somewhat less than 15 per cent. on the 
one quality, and nearly 150 per cent. on the 
other. But these are only classed wines. The 
unclassed vary from 10/. to 40/. per tun; and 
among these are many capable of great im- 
provement if they could only find a market. 

If the English ports were open to French wines 
under a reasonable scale of duties, it would be 
impossible for the French government to main- 
tain its present prohibitory tariff. All commerce 
resolves itself into barter; and if men will not 
buy they cannot sell. It belongs to politicians 
to decide what a proper scale of wine duties 
should be;—it is sufficient for us to indicate 
the economic principles involved in the ar- 
rangement. 
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A Year of Consolation. By Mrs. Butler, late 

Fanny Kemble. 2 vols. Moxon. 

Frew a et or gay, lively or severe— 
turn homeward from Italy without a blessing 
upon the land; some for having there found 
inspiration—some for having enjoyed that mere 
pleasure of living which is to be tasted at only 
rare intervals under our own gloomy northern 
skies. Mrs. Butler tells us that itsskies, waters, 
‘*its musical noises,” its myriad associations, and 
its 
—glorious things of old and younger Art, 

yielded her consolation ; and naturally writes 
of the South with the thankfulness of an over- 
flowing heart, as well as with the poetry of 
genial sympathy. Be she right or be she 
wrong, fragmentary or finished—there is a sin- 
cerity in Mrs. Butler’s authorship which dis- 
tinguishes it from that showy book-manufac- 
ture that too largely bears the name. Here 
is Italy as she saw and felt it—not as she 
had been warned that she should feel it. 
Those, moreover, who recollect the lady’s last 
published journals, will not read without interest 
the many references to America which the 
present volumes contain—nor remark with- 
out approval the honest desire to set herself 
right and atone for former impertinences indi- 
cated in more than one passage of comparison 
and retrospect. In short, these pages are the 
genuine utterances and confessions of a woman 
of genius. 

From such a book we are sure of gathering 
pleasant additions to our store of pictures. We 
pass over the first hundred pages—describing a 
winter journey across France, and the short 
voyage from Marseilles to Civita Vecchia, with 
a peep at Genoa; but the drive across the Cam- 
pagna is not to beresisted.— 

“ The day was brilliantly warm and fine, and the 
road, with the sparkling Mediterranean on one side, 
and that dry sea (as calls the prairies) the 
Campagna on the other, delighted me; the myrtle 
and box bushes exhaled a bitter aromatic smell in the 
warm air, and the short, thick, tawney grass was all 
starred over with wide-eyed daisies; the ilex here and 
there spread its heavy-coloured foliage over a stone 
gate all hung with ivy, and the whole vegetation, 
together with the vast open expanse of yellow down, 
reminded me of the Savannahs of Georgia, to which 













































































it all bore an absolute resemblance, T cannat an ighted ©) 
ceive any difference whatever between the ilex ™ aquedu 
the live oak of the southern United States ” low beaut! 
the infinitely larger and more picturesque growth fe mounta 
the latter, and the wild drapery of grey moss ih pater! 

a -— s d . : - } ted 
which it is covered, making some of the huge ol terra it 
trees look like hoary Druids, transformed, qi] but drawn “ h 
their matted grisled hair and beard, into the trees gre only t 
they worshipped. The climate was precisely what func 
that of Georgia is in December and January, ° Iwas ssaied ® 
agreeably surprised at the much greater amount of eat S 
agriculture and cultivation in the Campagna duyj eter 
the first part of the route than I had expected tom for centuri 
the soil was of the finest colour, and seemed to indi. We art 
cate the most fertile properties; troops of Picturesque ghich we 
black-eyed, golden-skinned men, in goat-skin egg fq Butler's ‘ 
and breeches, and wild tangled coal-black locks and fa essay, 101 
beards, were labouring—for the most part, ho al, 0 
as the slaves do, either with the spade or hoe or pick. naneel 1 
axe. I saw not a single plough; large flocks of ely wi 
sheep, too, which at a distance could hardly be dig. t wi 
criminated from the brown woolly pasture they were re a 
cropping ; and large herds of beautiful iron. true oF 2} 
oxen, with magnificent long horns, grazed over the “tent 
vast plain, and here and there a large deep d the Gh 
basin full of fresh delicious-looking water, sparkled like (y !Y aw 
a sapphire, dropped on this dry wilderness for the which ind 
blessing of man and beast. Far on the distant verge them, as t 
of the huge sunny plain—some ruins rose upon g arhandicr 
forlorn hillock, against the blue sky, and a dark jlex that they 
wood, of apparently great extent, relieved the eye damning r 
with its sombre colours, and the imagination with santinop 
the idea of shade; beyond this, again, we presently bisa pur 
saw the outline of the Sabine hills, reflecting the rosy : - 
tints which the setting sun was beginning to fuse his on his “9 
light in; full mellow golden moonlight gradual of jewe's 
mingled with the last flush in the sky; and as the the integ 
evening closed in, the aspect of the Campagna really ave 
did become desolate, as the dreary interminable wind. fg !°2°P. r 
ing road led us over a grey waste of hillocks like the on ‘ 
leaden ripples of a measureless lake. My — 
spirits revived with the sight of the first vine inclosures; age 
and as we presently began to travel between high ought 
walls, I remembered all the descriptions of travellers could be 
that I had read, and knew that we must be even at ditior 
the gate of Rome; suddenly against the clear azure = “ 
of the sky, a huge shadowy cupola rose up. I felt ped 
a perfect tumult of doubt, fear, and hope—such as I wi the 
experienced when, through the overhanging thickets the latte 
that fringe them, I first saw the yeasty waters of face of 
Lake Erie, rushing to their great plunge. Thegreat the sub 
vision rose higher and higher as we drove under its sind, ; 
mighty mass; and as we turned within the Porta de deat, 
Cavallegieri, and stopped again at the barrier, St ye 
Peter's stood over against us, towering into the inelt hi 
violet-coloured sky,—and it was real,—and I really ic it to 
saw it; I knew the whole form of the great, wonder- ion 
ful structure; I knew the huge pillars of the noble noring 
arcade, and the pale ghost-like shining of the moon the iniu 
lit fountains through the colonnade. I wasin Rome, ind, ' 
and it was the very Rome of my imagination.” _ pleasur 

Full of colour, too, is the following descrip J 4. 3 
tion of the Pincian villa, where Mrs. Butler re- peculia 
sided :— costly « 

“Tt is impossible to describe the soft beauty of it back 
everything that surrounded us here; the ilex trees, spread 
the graceful stone pines, the picturesque colour and of eith 
outline of the house itself, the sunny far-stretching sooner 
Campagna, with its purple frame of mountains; the sla 
Soracte, standing isolated like the vanguard of the done, 
chain; the sullen steeps of the Sabine; the smiling J] of the 
slopes of the Alban hills; Frascati, Tivoli, glittering appear 
in the sunshine, on their skirts; the light over all for the 
radiant and tender; the warmth and balmy softness had b 
of the atmosphere—everything was perfect enchant- manne 
ment. Everything was graceful, harmonious, 4 wninju 
delightful to the eye, and soothing beyond expression and th 
to the mind, Presently came two of the beautiful and di 
mouse-coloured oxen of the Campagna, slowly, through Mr 
the arched gateway of the farm-yard, and, leaning —the 
their serious-looking heads upon the stone basin, on 
drank soberly, with their great eyes fixed on us, ¥ We 
sat upon the hem of the fountain; I, for the first aan 
time in my life, almost comprehending the delight th ; 
of listless inactivity. As the water ran lullingly by ec 
my side, and between the grey shafts of the tall pine low 
trees, and beneath the dark arches of their boughs, E 
the distant landscape, formed into separate and dis our 3 





tinct pictures of incomparable beauty, arrested my 
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es, * * Returning home, the arches of 
ueducts were all gilt within with the sunset. 
peautiful they are, those great chains, binding 
ountains to the plain, with their veins of living 
+ The links are broken, and the graceful line 
ed, and the flowing element within with- 
ts heart in the mountains, and now they 
gre only the most beautiful ruins in the whole world. 
qmetimes, when seen from a height which com- 
ed a long stretch of their course, they reminded 

e of the vertebrie of some great serpent, whose 
aaa was the living water, of which Rome drank 

for centuries.” 

We are not required to link the passages 
shich we shall present to our readers. Mrs. 
Butler's ‘ Year’ is strictly a journal—neither an 
esay, nor a history, nor a guide book. Itisa 
qurnal, moreover, from which all private and 

nal matter has been for the most part judi- 
cously withdrawn. We do not recollect to have 
met with the following anecdote before, but, 
te or apocryphal, it is a good story.— 

“Speaking of the admirable dexterity of the Jews 
othe Ghetto here, in repairing, in a manner abso- 
lately inv isible, the most incurable rents in clothes, to 
shich industry the jealous tyranny of custom confines 
them, as they are not permitted to exercise any trade 
qhandicraft of any kind in Rome, a lady mentioned 
tut they were famous for the same proficiency in 
daming in the East. She said that a man at Con- 
santinople having left in the charge of a friend of 
bisa purse without seam or join, in which he had 

a certain number of diamonds, complained, 
his return from distant travel, that his number 
of jewels was not correct. The friend maintained 
the integrity of his trust, and adduced as proof the 
eatire woof of the purse, in which neither seam nor 
join appeared, and the seal of the owner still remained 
untouched at the mouth of the purse. The owner of 
the jewels was forced toadmit both these facts, but still 
pesisted in asserting that the amount of diamonds 
was no longer what he had left. The case was 
tought before more than one magistrate, but nothing 
quld be elicited upon the subject; and the unaltered 
wndition of the purse, which the owner could not 
deny, was considered conclusive evidence against his 
caim. In despair he applied to the Sultan himself, 
ai the strange persistency of his demand impressed 
the latter so much, that, though compelled upon the 
fue of the facts to dismiss his claim as untenable, 
the subject remained impressed singularly on his 
nind, and induced him to try the following expe- 
tment, At morning prayer the next day, when the 
save who usually brought the carpet upon which he 
helt had withdrawn, he made a long slit in it, and 
left it to again be withdrawn by the slave. When the 
litter came to fulfil his duty of rolling up and re- 
moving the precious carpet, he remained aghast at 
the injury it had received, and immediately, appre- 
hending the dreadful effects of the Sultan's dis- 
pleasure, hastened with the rug to the quarter of the 
tity where the Jews resided; and seeking out one 
peculiarly renowned for his skill, committed the 
costly carpet to his best exercise of it, and carried 
it back so restored, that the next morning it lay 
spread ‘ready for the Sultan's use, without the trace 
either damage or reparation. The Sultan no 
sooner perceived what had been done than he called 
the slave, who tremblingly confessed what he had 

» He was immediately despatched in search 

of the pre-eminent cobbler, and the Jew no sooner 
appeared before the Sultan than the latter, sending 
for the sealed purse about which the controversy 
had been held, charged him with having in like 
manner repaired a slit in the woof of the apparently 
injured bag. The Jew instantly admitted the fact; 
aad thus the reclamation of the poor defrauded friend 
aad diamond owner was substantiated.” 

Mrs. Butler’s “first love” in the Roman states, 
~the Campagna—seems to have retained the 
stongest hold upon her imagination till the last. 
We know the picture in Andersen’s ‘ Impro- 
"satore’ almost by heart, and are familiar with 
the capital descriptions of M. Didier. The fol- 
owing will bear the cpmparison with either :— 

But to return to the Campagna, after loosing 

our teins, and giving our horses their heads in a 


flow 
the @ 
aterrupte 
dawn to! 





swinging gallop over this flowery ocean, it gradually 
seems to rise and fall around us, and the level plain 
sinks and swells into billows and waves of undulating 
green, flowing and melting into each other, like the 
beautiful limbs of the gigantic statues of the Parthe- 
non. Small valleys open into each other between 
these swellings, all golden with butter-cups, or pow- 
dered, as with the new-fallen snow, with daisies; 
gradually these gentle eminences rise into higher 
mounds, with rocky precipitous sides and cliffs, and 
rugged walls of warm yellow-coloured earth or rock, 
with black mouths opening into them, half curtained 
with long tangled tresses of wild briar and ivy, and 
crested with gold fringes of broom and gorse, and 
blue black tufts of feathery verdure. At a distance, 
where the plain opens again before us, clumps of 
wood, of insignificant appearance, dot the level 
ground; on nearer approach, they lose the dwarf, 
stunted look which the wide field on which they 
stand tends to give them, and presently we ride 
slowly between the talon-like roots, and under the 
twisted gnarled boughs of cork and ilex trees, warped 
into fantastic growth by the sweeping of the winds, 
and covering with their dusky foliage a wild carpet of 
underbrush, all strewed with flowers—violets, purple 
hyacinths, with their honey-sweet smell and dark- 
blue blossoms, white spires of delicate heaths, the 
clear azure stars of the periwinkle, and the tall 
flower-fretted stalks of the silver rod asphodel; 
these, woven into one cloak of beauty, spread them- 
selves over the ragged sides and rough gullies of these 
patches of forest, and every now and then we reach 
an eminence from which a fine dark sea of hoary 
woodland rolls down into the neighbouring hollows, 
and crests the rounded promontories all round us. 
Again we come to free level ground, and cantering 
along, find ourselves on the brink of sudden rifis in 
thesmooth surface of the land—deep rents, torn by the 
rain in the crumbling volcanic soil—tattered gullies 
with a sparkling thread of live water running through 
them, and thickets of exquisite wild hedge-growth 
fringing them; snow-white drifts of hawthorn, and 
honey-suckle wreaths, send up their mingled per- 
fume towards the sun—a paradise of wild sweetness, 
enchanting the senses of the wanderer through this 
wonderful wilderness; here and there we come to 
perfect rummages in the banks by wind and weather 
—slides of rich brown earth, over which scars in the 
earth's bosom Nature makes haste to draw the edges 
of her flowery mantle; and now our horses’ hoofs 
spring over long strips of emerald sward, flowing like 
broad, winding rivers between level ranges of low 
hills. The close grain of the thick grass is starred 
with the tiny blossoms of the wild geranium, and 
every now and then we trample a patch of narcissus 
with their cream-coloured blossoms and blue stiff 
leaves, and think how preciously we should have ga- 
thered them from a northern garden. On each side 
of these long narrow vallies young wood growth 
stretches alight screen, fragrant with the freshness ofthe 
spring, or vocal with its thousand melodies. Round- 
ing the grassy slope of a hill-side, we come upon one 
of the scattered habitations of the Campagna—hardly, 
however, a human habitation—a low-thatched shed, 
scarcely large enough to permit one man or two dogs 
to be curled up beneath its shelter from sun or rain. 
Further on stands the untidy, stinking cottage, with 
its sheep-pens of nets stretched over the neighbour- 
ing pasture, within whose bounds the brown sheep 
stray nibbling ; their undyed wool forms the clothing 
of the friars, whose dress is a constant source of 
delight to me, from its fine rich colour, and 
ample folds. Without the net, and wandering 
on a sort of free guard, the white wolfish dogs of 
the Campagna prowl round the settlement, and 
come yelling, and barking, and bouncing furiously 
towards us, while leaning lazily on his staff as we go 
by, the shepherd himself completes the picture; with 
his goat-skin breeches, and sheep-skin cloak, and 
matted black mane of his own tangled locks, out of 
which his eyes gleam like coals of fire. Far off we 
see the grey fortress farms rising in masses from steep 
foundations, and looking over the flowery, sunny 
waste for miles to their distant fraternity,—the tombs 
of ancient Italy, the watch-towers and castles of the 
middle ages, the peaceful, romantic dwellings of the 
peasants and herdsmen and vine-dressers of modern 
Rome. On some neighbouring hill-side shines, like 
a sapphire in a white stone setting, one of those long 





basins, wherein the fresh springs are treasured up— 
upon the hot margin of which the golden, green, and 
black enamelled lizards run up and down, sunning 
themselves, and rustle away through the grass as we 
slowly pass along by the stone hem of the fountain. 
Here we look down upon a glaring road winding far 
up to the mountains, and betraying its course by the 
fine clouds of dust that tell where, lazily along the 
blinding way, the mouse-coloured oxen in sober 
society draw the lumbering carts, wherein or whereon 
lie stretched the sleeping hinds that should lead or 
guide them. Long trains of rusty mules, fastened 
by the tail to each other’s heads, walk invisible be- 
neath a high, thorny, tottering mountain of brush- 
wood, piled on each side and all over them like a 
brown mist, now tipped here and there with vivid 
green, the young twigs having been cut full of sap 
and buds and yellow golden sprouts; from beneath 
which curious canopy nothing is seen but the head 
fastened to the tail of its predecessor, and the tail 
tied to the head of its successor, Beside these jingle 
merrily along those little carts laden with small wine- 
casks, with their curious canopy formed out of the 
main branches and boughs of some tree; this is 
lodged somewhere in the body of the vehicle, covered 
with skins and leather, stuffed with straw, lined with 
coarse sackcloth, and so contrived as to turn round 
and screen from either side the driver, who, half 
lying half sitting under thisshelter, half openshis bead- 
like eyes and pushes the pointed hat, with its bright 
bunch of crimson stocks or orange-coloured wall- 
flowers, half off his blue-black hair to scratch his 
head, as lazily as if he grudged the trouble, while his 
bronze face sparkles through all its sleepiness with the 
brilliant colouring and vivid expression peculiar to 
this singularly handsome race. Passing these at a 
more rapid pace comes the mounted peasant cattle- 
driver; his short jacket, tight breeches, and leather 
gaiters, buckled like armour round his legs, showing 
admirably his straight and well-proportioned limbs; 
his dark green or brown cloak is strapped to the high- 
peaked saddle, and in his hand he carries a long 
light lance headed with a goad, which adds im- 
mensely to the picturesqueness of his appearance. 
By the side of some of these roads, marking wher- 
ever they remain the lines of the old Roman ways, 
stand the ruined tombs that have not been converted 
into habitations for the living,—nameless monuments 
of nameless existences, long since gone out amid 
the perpetual extinguishment of life, whose mellow- 
tinted walls yet raise above the sward of the Cam- 
pagna their crumbling ivy-clasped fragments. Among 
these ruins some are land-marks and special features 
in the wide waste, as all know who have directed their 
gallop across it by the round tower of Cecilia Metella, 
the arch of the Torre de’ Schiavi, or the congrega- 
tion of ruined walls at the Sette Bassi. The chief 
glory of the whole scene, however, its grandest and 
loveliest feature, are the broken links of those thirteen 
chains that once bound the mountains to Rome by 
streams of living water. The crown of the Cam- 
pagna, the graceful and sad-looking aqueducts,—for 
nothing can be seen of a more melancholy beauty 
than these broken arches and interrupted channels, 
the flowers sown by many hundred springs, waving 
from every crevice and cranny, the ivy climbing up 
each pier and buttress, and the whole Campagna, 
with its boundary of glorious hills, seen through their 
arches, like a magnificent series of enchanting pic- 
tures, each more perfect than the other.” 


Here are some passages from Mrs. Butler’s 


‘Holy Week.’ The grand ceremonials (not 
forgetting the vulgar English women) have 
been again and again described: but a new 
eye will always see in them something new.— 
“ The holy week is over, the religious carnival of 
Rome—during which the curiosity and ill manners 
of foreigners render every Catholic place of worship 
a perfect bear-garden, and would almost make it 
impossible to believe that the same seasons were 
held equally sacred by all denominations of Christians. 
On Palm Sunday we went to St. Peter’s to see the 
benediction of, and the procession of palms. We 
made the best of our way to one of the tribunes, for 
which we had tickets, through a crowd of frantic 
women who certainly made all sorts of Amazonian 
legends credible; the poor Italian gentleman who 
stood at the entrance of the tribune seemed in immi- 
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nent peril of being crushed to death by this flood of 
feminine intrepidity. A woman before me who had 
been separated from her friends by the throng, kept 
loudly exhorting them to ‘push on and not to mind 
her, that she would follow,—and follow she did 
undauntedly, by pushing between my sister and my- 
self, and forcibly separating us, though for greater 
security we had hold of each other's hand. Upon 
my beseeching her not to separate me from my 
companion, she replied at the very top of her voice, 
*I might as well say the same thing to you, ma’am; 
besides, the place is not so large, you'll find your 
party again; I dare say.’ This, uitered with a face 
crimson with obstreperous struggles, and arms and 
legs working like the wings of a windmill in every 
direction, accompanied by a loud exhortation to her 


party ‘to get on, that she would make out,’ &c., | 


were my sole consolation. * * The next morning 
early, in my daily walk of discovery, I wandered into 
the little church of St. Mark, attached to the Venetian 
palace, which is now the residence of the Austrian 
Embassy. The chapel, for it was hardly larger than 
one, was full of gorgeous colours, gilding, rich marbles, 
and profuse ornaments; most of the funeral tablets 
bore Venetian names. Mass was going on, and rounda 
species of temporary inclosure, formed by low square 
scarlet-covered benches, knelt a number of young | 
boys and girls; the white dresses and veiled heads of 


the latter announced that they were going through | 


the ceremony of their first communion; round them ' 
sat and stood, in various attitudes of anxiety and 
sympathy, a company of mothers and female friends, 
Mass was said, and some beautiful chanting enlivened ' 
the pious mummery; after which an aged priest, | 
apparently, by his dress, of high church rank, entered | 
the enclosure, and kneeling on a crimson-coloured ! 
hassock, began a discourse in Italian, upon the! 
subject of the ceremony about to be performed by | 
the young communicants. * * We seated ourselves | 
in one of the chapels of St. Peter's, opposite to that } 
which is used as the choir, and resigned ourselves to | 
listen to the chanting which was being performed | 
there, and which came across the vast dome to us in 

wailing melodious snatches, the effect of- which was 

most melancholy, vague, and striking at the same 

time. We sat here for a long time, the light 


of the great building; group after group of worship- 
pers or gazers passed down the nave, while priests 
and monks, and country men and women in pic- 
turesque dresses, came one after another, and kneeled 
near where we sat, to say a prayer or two, sauntering 
off again in the twilight, which began to thicken all 


gradually dying out from the lower and further parts | 


round us. I presently perceived that a man had 
placed ‘himself on the bench by my sister, and was 
whispering to her. He was well dressed, and decent 
looking; my surprise was all the greater when she 
informed me that he was a beggar, who had thought 
proper to address his reclamations to her in that 
familiar and peculiar manner. After remaining here 
until, what with the dim light, the distant chanting, 
the monotonous shuffling of feet upon the pavement, 
and the faint smell of incense pervading the air, I 
was falling into a sort of dream of St. Peter's, we 
rose and walked towards another chapel, where, as 
part of some of the peculiar ceremonies of the day, 
some hundreds of tapers were burning. The effect 
of this illuminated altar, before which knelt a large 
and most picturesque congregation of adorers, con- 
trasted with a gloom which was beginning to invade 
the rest of the church, was very beautiful and striking. 
In coming hither we had passed the confessional 
where, on this one day of the year, a Cardinal 
appointed for the purpose receives in public the 
confession of certain great criminals, who have com- 
mitted offences for which the ordinary priest’s absolu- 
tion is not sufficient. The timefor the Cardinal's enter- 
ing the confessional had not arrived when we passed 
it, but there was already kneeling there a poor man, 
in the dress of a peasant, with his head buried in his 
hands, in an attitude which might have been either 
that of intense devotion or bitter self-reproach. On 
our return from the illuminated altar we found the 





crowd speedily gathering round this part of the 
church in anxious expectation of the Cardinal's 
arrival—the penitent neither moved from his place 


eager spectators joined themselves to the numbers 


| by the English reader. 
| 
nor altered his attitude, while group after group of | 


| lency style is a chief element, can be satisfac- 
waiting to witness his humiliation. The confessional 


was raised considerably above the pavement of the 
church—a species of enclosure was formed all round 
it, within which as many privileged and intrepid 
people as could effect an entrance placed themselves. 
At length the Cardinal entered the enclosure, and 
seated himself; and the man who had been awaiting 
his arrival took his place at his feet, and kneeling so 
that the Cardinal by inclining his head brought his 
ear nearly on a level with his mouth, the confession 
began. I had always been very desirous of witness- 
ing this singular scene. I once saw a picture of it at 
the exhibition in the National Gallery; and 

had given me a description of it that had interested 
me deeply. For a length of time the two actors in 
the strange scene preserved the same attitudes, and 
it was difficult to tell from their deportment that 
anything so solemn as the confession of a deadly 
crime was passing between them. The crowd in the 
meantime remained silent and rivetted, watching with 
intense interest and curiosity the effect of what he 
was hearing upon the Cardinal's features; at length 
they became expressive of great disturbance. The 
crowd and the imperfect light combined to make it 
difficult to see distinctly; but as I eagerly bent 
forward to watch what was passing, I saw his face 
flushed, and his brow knit; he clutched his fur tippet 
repeatedly with a gesture of great nervous agitation, 
—wiped his forehead hastily once or twice, and then 
spoke so low indeed that no syllable transpired, but 
with an appearance of earnestness and vehement 
solemnity that was very striking. After addressing 


| the penitent in this extremely emphatic manner for 


some time, hesigned the cross repeatedly and hurriedly 
over him; and the impression left on my mind by his 
manner was that of extreme annoyance and moral 
disgust at the impartment he had received. As the 
poor man who had thus purchased rest to his con- 
science traversed the crowd to depart, we saw his 
face quite distinctly. It was a common stolid 
countenance, with no peculiar indication of passion 
or depravity upon it; and, considering the scene in 
which he had just borne so conspicuousand unenviable 
a part, his deportment was singularly careless and 
unimpressed.’’ 

The reader of these extracts will see good 
reason why we should return to this ‘ Year of 
Consolation,’—since we have, in the present 
notice, dealt only with a portion of Mrs. Butler’s 
first volume. 





POETRY OF THE MILLION. 

The Odes of Horaceliterally translated into Eng- 
lish Verse. By Henry George Robinson.— 
The Odes of Horace translated. By John Scri- 
ven.—My Old Scrap Book. By John Scriven. 
The Bride of Imael ; or, Trish Love and Saxon 
Beauty. By Jane Emily Herbert.—Poems. 
By Samuel Browning.—Jerusalem and other 
Poems. By W. T. Maudson.—The Studio, 
and other Poems. By Georgiana Bennett.— 
Heroic Odes and Bacchic Melodies. By 
George St. Edmonde.—Don Quixote Versi- 
fied. — Infancy and Parental Love. By 
the Rev. C. B. Dunn.—The Suttee. A Poem, 
with Notes. — The Curse upon Canaan. 
By the Rev. R. W. Essington.— The Union 
of Christians: a Poem. By John Tod Brown. 
—The Tongue: a Poem. By Alexander 
Beli.—The Heir of Abbotsville, §c. By E. 
M. Spencer.—Sacred Poetry. By George 
Calthrop.— St. Sylvester's Day. By E. F. 
Haworth. 

Frrst on our list to-day are a couple of Trans- 

lations of the Odes of Horace,—both attempted 

on the same plan—that of giving a /iteral trans- 
lation into English verse, in opposition to the 
paraphrastic manner adopted by Francis. The 
hard prose Horace of Smart is familiar to every 
schoolboy—and between it and the graceful ver- 
sion of Francis perhaps the best conception of the 
beauties of the Roman lyrist may be acquired 
But no translation of 
Horace, or of any other writer in whose excel- 


tory; and after the many attempts of the last 


few years to give literal versions of the prea 
ee of antiquity, it is becoming an a¢ 
edged principle that transfusion is better 
translation. Francis’s Horace is sti}] the vers; 
read, because it conveys to the English ming 
the most complete idea of the original, These 
literal translations are, mostly, too close to he 
elegant—too paraphrastic to be really literal, 
From Mr. Robinson’s version we quote his ren. 
dering of Carmen x. lib. 11 :— 
ODE X. 
To Licinius. 
Life’s course wilt thou more wisely keep, 
By neither pressing on the deep, 
Licinius evermore. 
Nor while with cautious dread you fear 
The tempest, venturing too near 
The rock-imbedded shore. 


The man that loves the golden mean, 
Is free from all the misery seen 

In squalor’s filthy home ; 
And in his wishes moderate, 
Free also from the cares that wait 

On splendour’s envied dome. 


The lofty pine we ever find 
Most agitated by the wind ; 
And with a heavier shock 
Exalted towers in ruin fall, 
While thunderbolts strike, first of all, 
The highest mountain-rock. 


Trust me, a well-conditioned breast, 
As things are at the worst or best, 
A change will hope or fear. 
Though Jove does haggard winters send ; 
Yet ’tis the self-same Jove, my friend, 
That bids them disappear. 
Though now affairs with you and me 
Are running cross, it may not be 
Hereafter always so. 
At times his lyre Apolio takes, 
And the Muse, hush'd erewhile, awakes; 
Nor always bends his bow. 


And should you through life’s narrows steer, 
Then all inspirited appear, 
And resolute as well : 
So wisely too contract your sail, 
Whene’er you find too fair a gale 
Your bellying canvas swell. 


Here is exhibited the ‘fatal facility of the 
octo-syllabic rhyme.”” This version consists of 
thirty-six lines; Francis gives it in thirty-two— 
the original in twenty-four. In point of terse- 
ness the paraphrase surpasses the literal trans- 
lation! We ought to add, that Mr. Robinson 
often catches and conveys the flavour of his 
author very happily. His volume is enriched 
with notes; some of which might well have been 
spared,—while others will be welcome to the 
student of the Roman poets. 

The version by Mr. Scriven is faithful, and 
renders more than usual of the grace of the 
original. Take the following as a specimen— 
which, we think, retains much of the Horatian 
brevity and gusto—Ode iii. lib. 11 :— 


ODE IIL 
To Quintus Dellius. 

Calm and unruffled be thy mind 
When fortune frowns ;—in seasons kind, 
From joy’s intemperate raptures fly, 

My Dellius, doom’d—like all—to die. 
Whether you live to grief a prey, 

Or, on the festal holiday, 

Blest in some distant mead recline, 
Quaffing the old Falernian wine,— 
Where lofty pine and poplar white 

—In social shade—their boughs unite, 
And crystal streams, with slanting force, 
Struggle along their trembling course. 


Bring perfumes—wine—and, oh! too brief! 
The odorous rose-flower’s grateful leaf; 
While fortune wills—years yet unsped— 
And the Three Sisters’ sable thread. 

Nor purchas‘d groves, nor home thou'lt save, 
Nor seat, by Tiber’s yellow wave; 

And all the wealth you now possess, 
—Pil'd up aloft—the heir shall bless. 
Though rich—from Inachus you come, 
Though poor—of meanest birth in Rome, 
Boasting no covering but the sky, 
Unpitying Orcus bids thee die. 

One common road we all must take; 

The urn alike each lot much shake; 

—The fatal lot !—which, soon or late, 
Consigns us to our Stygian fate. 


My Old Scrap Book, by the same author, ~ 
Scriven, is composed of a collection of origin 
pieces of various degrees of merit—pleasant 
reading for an idle hour—professing to be bu 
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and elegant as such; together with afew 
‘ons from the classics, some of which are 


soppily rendered. 


Mr. Scriven has a light and 
t fireside muse; and she makes no pre- 
ao to be crowned in the Forum, 

The poem entitled The Bride of Imaelisa pa- 
tiotic attempt on the part of the authoress to 
reoncile the feelings, affections, and passions 
af the two races which inhabit the Emerald Isle 
_to induce a common sentiment between them 

ting their common historical traditions, 
#7 excourage reciprocal kindness by the por- 
fniture of their ancient connexions. We know 
gotif in such a design Miss Herbert may not have 
ssclear a perception of the antagonisms of the 
fro races, and as wide a scheme for their re- 
poval, as most of the members of the Irish por- 
ine party with its infinitude of hostile 
pints. Her poem is written with spirit and 
freshness. The lines are musical and flowing, 
~the moralities of the right kind,—and the 
sympathies large. 

Browning's Poems, as the next volume on 
mr list is called in title-page and announce- 
ment, has, we suspect, been intended to raise 
a inference which, waiving the question of 
fimess, a wiser man would have very care- 
fully eschewed with such testimonials as these 
to sustain it. Poets are not proverbial for 
wisdom:— but this Mr. Browning is not a 
pet, and has no privilege to be foolish. They 
who have been deceived into an expectation of 
meeting here with their old acquaintance the 
author of ‘Paracelsus’ will be no little sur- 
prised to find how “‘simple”’ a writer he has be- 
cme. Zhis Mr. Browning is, it seems, an old 
tar, somewhat on the staid side of sixty, and his 
<¥ consist of versified extracts from the log- 

k and other experiences—being written, as 
he states, to make virtue lovely and vice hor- 

tile. He comes nearer the latter object than 
theformer. The moralities of his muse may 
be gathered from the following estimate of the 
magisterial functions. The dispensers of jus- 
tice find small favour, it will * seen, in the 
gallant seaman’s eyes :— 
On misfortune’s fabric they build their fame, 
And call for sympathy both far and near ; 
Then damn his character, vilify the name, 
While they the public benevolence share, 
Then in the papers stigmatize his name, 
And drive their hopeless victim to despair, 


Mar his prospects, crush a large family ; 
This, this is magistrate’s humanity. 


This may serve to specify the poetry as well 
a the social philosophy—though it is not by any 
means the choicest sample of either in the 
volume. On the enn of the luxuries here 
fered, Mr. Browning presses a grateful public 
to aid him by donations and subscriptions in the 
evapo of further verse (he calls it!) which 
¢ has in store; so, we have thought it right that 
our readers should have a “ tasting,” in case 
their appetites may incline them to speculation, 
Mr. Maudson’s Jerusalem, and other Poems, 
s guaranteed by a long list of subscribers, with 
aduke at their head—and may defy the critics. 
They are principally school exercises—and need 
uot be supposed to make any higher appeal than 
Even 


Wanswered by the list of subscriptions. 
#8 “school exercises’? we think them very indif- 
ferent:—and a somewhat similar verdict may 
be passed on The Studio, and other Poems, 


¥ Georgiana Bennett. The lady has more of 

mechanical ability to construct verses, but 

ly more of the creative spirit, than the 
schoolboy. She is, however, not only nobly, 

t royally, patronized. 

Heroie Odes and Bacchic Melodies, by Mr. 
8. Edmonde, contain little of the heroic * and 
of the Bacchic melody we had better give a 
specimen than a description :— 


Break the cup, the nectar waste, 
Drain to dust each drop unchaste. 





Off Silenus, mocking clown, 
Bacchus dons the ivy crown! 
Kiss the goblet, Mary ! 

Is the versifier of Don Quixote the same 
genius who versified Bunyan’s ‘Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress’? The kindred idea and the internal cha- 
racter of the achievement favour the supposi- 
tion. Something more than the common rebuke 
of criticism is merited by these travesties of a 
work of Art. Even if cleverly performed 
they would be evidences of a diseased literary 
imagination ; but the workmanship in the pre- 
sent case, as in almost every other of the kind, 
is worthy of the genius that could undertake it. 
We will propose a test to an author who has 
such faith in the power of translation. Do this 
version back into prose and where is Cervantes? 
—The Rev. Mr. Dunn’s “ Didactic and Domestic 
Poem,” as he styles it, is intended as a per- 
suasive to young mothers to suckle their own 
children ; the general practice to the contrary 
being, the writer observes, one of the great 
social evils of the day. We deny the gene- 
rality of the practice to the contrary :—but 
the precept is a good one in any language, 
and well worthy the utterance of the Muse. 
If it could be proved, 
Dunn is a child of one of the Muses, then 
it would be quite clear that he was put out to 
nurse; and the mother who fed him not with 
her own milk has no authority when she speaks 
by his voice. Apart from the moral failure, we 
are bound to say that the poetical mind of our 
readers has no chance of thriving on such mere 
skim-milk as Mr. Dunn’s verses. Seeing the 
quality, we regret that its production should 
have occasioned him so much trouble. ‘‘ The 
structure, execution, and artistical finish’’ (as 
he calls it!) ‘‘of the poetry was,” he says, “a 
work of tedious and painful elaboration”: and 
this we understand by the labour which it has 
cost ourselves to read it. 

We will adopt the writer of the Suttee’s own 
estimate of his poem: viz. that it “has no claim 
to attention on the score of poetical excellence.” 
He ventures, however, to hope that the inform- 
ation which it contains may give it some accept- 
ance with those who were previously unac- 
quainted with the facts. Now, surely it is not 
a little singular that a man who has something 
to tell should select that form in which he feels 
that he will tell it worst. The following is a 
specimen of the information which runs a risk 


being introduced under false pretences :— 

“ Although the practice of burning, and of bury- 
ing alive the widows of Hindis, with the remains of 
their husbands, still prevails in Hindistaun, it is 
happily no longer tolerated in those parts which are 
subject to British rule. On the contrary—‘It has 
been declared illegal, and punishable by the Criminal 
Courts.’ When the order, for the abolition of 
Suttee, was first promulgated, during the administra- 
tion of Lord William Bentinck, a strenuous opposition 
to its humane provisions being carried into effect, 
was at once sct on foot by interested parties, who 
formed themselves into a society, styled the ‘ Dhurma 
Subha,’ or ‘ Religious Association.’ This society was 
composed of a number of the most influential natives 
residing in Calcutta and its neighbourhood; and is 
still in existence. A curious circumstance, in con- 
nection with the society, has recently transpired. A 
Calcutta paper states, that—‘ A few days ago, Baboo 
Muttee Lall proposed to the Dhurma Subha, a society 
of orthodox Hindis, to petition government for 
some enactment in favour of the re-marrriage of 
Hinda widows. It appears that his proposal caused 
a great stir in the meeting, and was loudly exclaimed 
against; which is not to be wondered at, when it is 
remembered, that the society was originally esta- 
blish for the abolition of Suttee.’—Some time ago, 
this same Muttce Lall offered a premium of ten 
thousand rupees to any Hindi who would marry a 
widow. The prize, however, has never been claimed.” 
This is by no means surprising, for the Hindd code 


however, that Mr. | 





| 


| 








not only enjoins perpetual widowhood, as regards a 
woman who has the misfortune to lose her husband, 
but it likewise attaches a peculiar stigma to any man 
who should have the hardihood to connect himself 
by marriage with such a one, and associates him 
with persons of the lowest grade: e. g. ‘A Brahman 
living as a Sudra, a sacrificer to the inferior gods 
only, he who observes not approved customs, and he 
who regards not prescribed duties, and one who is 
despised by the virtuous, the husband of a twice- 
married woman, and the remover of dead bodies for 
pay, are to be avoided with great care.’—Instit. of 
Menu.” 

The Curse upon Canaan is a Seatonian prize 
poem—and that will do, to characterize it—_We 
may dismiss Zhe Union of Christians almost as 
briefly. It isthatkind of‘ message of good will” 
—to get upon the writer’s own ground of illus- 
tration—which Samson sent to the Philistines in 
the three hundred foxes: with this difference, 
that while the firebrands were actually carried 
into the standing corn by the foxes, Mr. Brown’s 
fire is only in the intention—the real inflamma- 
tory power being, luckily, very small.—Happy 
is the enthusiast! ‘‘Nothing like leather” 
is a moral which, having become. somewhat 
musty, is here refreshed in the fountain of the 
Muses. Mr. Bell, a teacher of elocution and a 
writer of books on the subject, has undertaken 
to plead poetically the course of the now ne- 
glected Zongue. He laments over those good 
old days when 


The learned Romans valued lingual power, 
And taught, betimes, their youth the vocal art. 


We should use Mr. Bell's book as an argument 
against tongue or pen if it were our cue to put 
either down :—but the professor is very much 
in earnest, and our readers are entitled to judge 
for themselves. The wrongs of the Tongue in 


our present mode of life are thus set forth :— 

In Britain’s catalogue of lib’ral arts, 

The art of graceful speech has found no place: 

The tongue, a hapless member of the frame, 

Tho’ leader universally employ’d 

In high and low affairs, is left expos’d 

To the contagion of a random lot. 

The legs are taught with studied grace to move; 

The foreign artiste gives them courtly gait ; 

The head sits on his throne with dignity, 

Train’d duly to his high patrician place ; 

The arms are nicely balanc’d, to maintain 

The harmony of motion in the dance; 

And even sitting has its tutorage ; 

But the poor tongue no discipline controls; 

Still, hapless, it is left to the assaults 

Of mimic ignorance and ribaldry— 

The clownish jargons, far and wide diffus’d,— 

The howl and whine of rustic dialect, 

And all the discords of corrupted speech. 








of being dismissed unheard in consequence of | It is scarcely reasonable to contend that poet- 


ical speech was given for purposes like this :— 
and accordingly the author rather threatens 
poetry than uses it. 

The author of the Heir of <Abbotsville com- 
plains sorely of the difficulty of getting a pub- 
lisher; and very unjustly, we should think, 
when folly like this has found one.—Of the 
Sacred Poetry, by Mr. Calthrop we can only 
say that it resembles much of what our lan- 
guage contains in its class:—it is not sacred 
as poetry.—The fair author of St. Sylvester's 
Day expresses a difiidence regarding her 
work which is the more becoming that it is 
less needed in her case than in many others. If 
this be her earliest work, and she be still young 
—as the internal evidence intimates—she may 
yet prosper poetically ;—scarcely upon any other 
conditions. She is without the worse faults of 
the young poet. If her principal story contain 
little that is dramatic, there is nothing theatrical 
in it—if it has small real, it has no meretricious, 
passion. We should add that the volume is 
handsomely illustrated, and forms an ornament 
for the drawing-room table. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
A Whim and its Consequences, 3 vols.—This is 
a clever novel of the old school ; in which incident, 
not character, was the thing sought. It is the story 
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of an Orlando—not the Passionate Pilgrim of Italian 
romantic poetry,—not the namby-pamby and second- 
hand Childe Harold of the modern rhyme,—not the 
cold, hardened man of the world, fighting it in defence 
of his own sensualisms, whom Mrs. Gore recently 
exhibited to us with all her caustic cleverness,—but 
an Orlando after Shakspeare’s pattern; a younger 
brother, maltreated by a churlish senior who holds 
him in dependence. This our hero will not abide: 
but, instead of betaking himself to “Arden wood” by 
way of remedy, he merely takes service as a gardener 
with a squire who has two fair daughters. What 
happens to the Rosalind of the pair 
We do suppose you need not now be told. 

The Celia, alack! has worse luck ; and almost gets 
married to the baronet ‘cruel and bold.” This 
reputable gentleman, we are early allowed to see, 
keeps our friend Chandos out of his lawful inherit- 
ance ; and, as chicanery is apt to lead to worse crime, 
becomes a murderer in the attempt to conceal his 
unjust and unbrotherly deeds. By one of those 
apropos devices which Mr. James and brother novelists 
arrange with such marvellous ingenuity, Chandos is 
“in at the death”—suspected as its perpetrator—ac- 
cused as a criminal, and tricd. It matters not that 
we know every “quip and crank” of such a scene by 
heart ; that from the moment when we meta certain 
gipsy woman and a certain gipsy boy, we were satis- 
fied that the ghost of “ sceleratissima—that is, Mistress 
Margaret Merrilies*—was not laid so irrevocably as 
the Gilbert Glossins who fear “ dark becoming light” 
might desire. This thousand-and-first narration of 
the trial of an innocent man, with all its lies like 
truth and its truth like lies, is, nevertheless, well done 
—and will create an effect on all proper novel-readers 
analogous to that of certain musical chords, which, 
be they heard ever so often, never recur without 
piquing the ear to suspense. What we like least is 
the catastrophe. The penitence of the elder brother 
seems to us somewhat maudlin, and—his former deeds 
considered—more like a Whim than a Consequence. 
Whether by an old or a new hand—a tale-teller 
tender or tough,—this story deserves a good word 
for the earnestness with which it is written. 


Kirkholme Priory; or, Modern Heroism. A tale by 


the author of The Ransom.’— Kirkholme Priory’ is 
prefaced by the hackneyed protest against the world 


we live in, and the manners we wear. In the first 
paragraph it is insinuated that public heroism “ went 
out’”’ with morions, racks, oubliettes, and other such 
high-souled devices; or, as we are subsequently told, 
if it linger anywhere in this nineteenth century, it is 
with those who embraced the Polish cause. In the 
second clause of the preface, however, Heroism is 
recognized as still existing in private life: so that 
the preamble—with its “bane and antidote” thus 
presented together and qualified — makes its point 
something after the fashion of the line from the ‘ Re- 
jected Addresses’ which asserts that 
Nought is everything and everything is nought. 

When will novelists dispense with prefaces? After 
such a one as the present, a tale of the most thorough- 
going Minerva-press romance cuts but an odd figure. 
*Kirkholme Priory’ is neither pocticaliy ancient in 
right of strong lines of demarcation and primitive 
colours applied to its characters, nor philosophically 
modern inits tracing of the under-current of passion 
by those slighter and more delicate external manifes- 
tations which are sanctioned by the social code of our 
time. We will not pretend to detail the story. Suffice 
it to mention, that it is haunted by a curse laid upon 
an old family in the days when Catholic monasteries 
were despoiled ; and which remains in force “ even 
unto the day” of the story. To avert its menace 
from her son and heir, we find a Protestant lady 
turning Papist. From the first outset, however, we 
perceived that there was a flaw in the terms of her 
bargain; and, accordingiy, we were ncither dismayed 
nor surprised to discover, early in the romance, that 
a real heir was in pelfo—of whom the poor priest- 
ridden mother had never dreamt. Ile wanders 
through Europe in quest of adventures—adopts the 
Polish cause—is plunged * full fathom five” into love 
troubies—and at last comes to shore after storms 
enough to submerge twenty Leanders less buoyant. 
His Hero—or keroine—is a personage who leaves 
behind her but a transient impression: nor are the 
drolls and disagreeable personages introduced by 
way of relief and contrast marked by greater origi- 





nality. The book is readable for that class only who, 
like gentle Charles Lamb, are satisfied with any 
fiction, be its properties ever so threadbare or its mys- 
teries ever so transparent. 

New Brunswick; with Notes for Emigrants, &c. 
By Abraham Gesner, Esq., Surgeon.—This volume 
is the result of some reading, and of no slight personal 
experience in reference to the province in which the 
author has been long resident. Having been em- 
ployed “five years in making a geological survey” 
of the colony, he believes that he is qualified to 
communicate to the English public information on 
other subjects also—such as “the climate, topogra- 
phy, and resources of the country, and the habits and 
industry of the inhabitants.” His book does contain 
much that the future emigrant will find useful; but, 
for general readers, it has no attraction. 

Patria. France, Ancient and Modern, Moral and 
Material, §c.—[La France Ancienne, §c.|—This is 
a valuable volume: consisting of statistical details 
relating to the geography, geology, zoology, botany, 
agriculture, trade, manufactures, public works, legis- 
lation, military, naval, medical, and educational 
state of France. It is seldom so much information 
is collected into a single volume. It contains above 
fifteen hundred columns closely printed. 

Memoirs of a Physician.—By Alexandre Dumas. 
Vol. I.—There is no resisting M. Dumas. His 
power over incident, his variety in adventures, and 
his level excellence of execution, render it impossible 
to leave a book by him after it has been once entered 
upon. We do not wonder at the readers of Le 
Constitutionnel being fretted and fevered by the inter- 
ruption of the ‘Mémoires d’un Médecin;’ of which only 
a portion has been given to the French public,—here 
translated to form a volume of ‘The Parlour Novelist.” 
The introduction, it is true, is absurd enough :—but 
so soon as the first chapters are over, we find our- 
selves tracing the first approach to Paris of Marie 
Antoinette, and the mysterious divinations of Joseph 
Balsamo the Projector and Magician, with great 
eagerness; our curiosity being next thoroughly en- 
gaged by the stratagems of Madame Dubarry and 
her gipsy family to find a Lady aristocratic enough to 
present her at court. Anything better told than their 
stoop upon the old plaideuse, the Countess de Béarn, 
and her cunning stratagems first to escape the much- 
needed chaperonage and next to sell her disgrace 
dearly, is hardly to be found in the Library of en- 
counters *twixt Greek and Greek. There is quiet, 
hardened, unprincipled high comedy in every line of 
the story. The portrait, too, of poor, feeble, weary 
Louis Quinze is so well done as to make us at last 
pity one so little able to protect himself against the 
intrigues which self-interest, in a million different 
forms, wove around him. How—to repeat ourselves 
—the novelist who writes fifty (or isit five hundred ?) 
volumes a-year can contrive to draw so charac- 
teristica!ly, group so variously, colour so richly, and 
finish so highly—is a constant marvel to us. We 
are truly glad, in the present case, that an “attendu” 
of Parisian Justice will secure us the rest of the 
‘ Memoirs ofa Physician.’ 

The Mother Tongue. Translated and Adapted 
from the French of the Pere Girard. Edited by Vis- 
count Ebrington.—This manual contains many ex- 
cellent suggestions for the guidance of parents and 
schoolmasters in the all-important business of educa- 
tion. But it is also disfigured by many that, in our 
estimation, are purely visionary. The reverend 
author knows more of books than of the world—of 
systems than of human nature. To separate the 
wheat from the chaff—the practicable from the im- 
practicable—the imaginative from the real — must 
be the reader’s care; nor do we think that this 
can at all times be easily done. Still, the nobie 
editor has done good service to a great cause by the 
publication of this volume. 

Two Discourses delivered in the Middle Temple Hall. 
By George Long.—The admirable lectures published 
under this title, are introductory to a course on 
jurisprudence and civil law delivered by the author 
in the Middle Temple. The extensive knowledge, 
critical acumen, and trained philosophical spirit dis- 
played by Mr. Long render every sentence of his 
lectures at once replete with information and sug- 
gestive of thought. His remarks on legal education 
are especially valuable. 

Political Dictionary.—This useful and novel work 





contains just the amount and kind of informa: = 
all political subjects which’ it is desirable to on 
diffused amongst the members of a free state, 
subjects are treated historically when they 
history; the various changes effected in Constitutj 
and commercial law by the progress of Public opinj 
are recorded; and the existing condition of all such 
matters is described with succinctness and Praise. 
worthy accuracy. It isa work of reference ghi 
deserves a place on the poor man’s bookshelf and j 
the rich man’s library. ” 
Interesting Memoirs and Documents relatin to 
American Slavery and the Giorious Struggle = 
making for Complete Emancipation.—We notice this 
book, not so much to call attention to the fearful 
series of ancdotes assembled within its confines as 
to describe the collection of which it is one Volume, 
This is ‘ The Barker Library,’ undertaken by a hum. 
ble man, with a view of diffusing popular instruction. 
to consist of three hundred volumes, each stoutly 
bound, and to be sold for nine-pence, The list 
advertised is more controversial than suits our ideag: 
simply for this reason, that a complete discussion of 
the grave and momentous questions undertaken cap 
hardly be wrought out within compass so limited, 
There is danger, too, of throwing back the world, in 
place of helping it forward, whenever a spirit of 
partizanship is engendered : hence extreme books, for 
a purpose like Mr. Barker's, are to be distrusted ror 
administered with caution. But the plan and the 
scope and the parentage of such a publication speak 
volumes; and ought to sound like a trumpet in the 
ears of many an intellectual Sybarite who laps himself 
in an elysium of solitary study, accompanied with a 
fastidious disdain of the incomplete and presumptuous 
efforts of fools and fanatics and schemers to instruct 
the People. The latter will have food,—some readi 
good, bad or indifferent; and the former, if, because 
of the short-comings of those amongst whom they live, 
they stand aloof in the place of helping or hindering, 
are incurring a responsibility heavy in proportion 
to their contempt of, or aversion to, the deluge 
surging around them. Fame is a noble thing; but 
a self-effacing submission to the conditions of the 
time, for the purpose of turning them to high account, 
is nobler. Selfishness, too, not seldom takes the form 
of a pharisaical and self-approving retreat; and 
there are some who stand aside from active life 
simply because they have not temper to abide being 
jostled in the crowd—nor humility to endure the 
questions of those who are “ cloth of frieze” as com- 
pared with their “cloth of gold.” But we apprehend 
that, in more senses than one, monastic seclusion 
was never less of a duty than at the present time. 
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{HE FOUNDER OF SAVINGS BANKS. 
April. 

Ix my former communication under this head I 
ms scrupulously careful in the statements which I 
advanced: and I should be sorry were your readers 
think that they could not be depended upon—the 
nore so as I see that they have been quoted by our 


daily press. : 

Your correspondent J.C. will, therefore, allow me 
ip make a few remarks on his letter, in your paper of 
today, without wishing to enter into controversy or 
in any way to detract from the just merits of the 
benevolent Mr. Duncan. 

The Edinburgh Bank was opened, as your corre- 

dent remarks, in January, 1814. My statement 
ms, that “in 1813 Mr. Forbes acquainted himself 
rith the plan of the Tottenham Bank, and circu- 
ted proposals for the establishment of a similar 
institution. After the successful experiment of Mrs. 
Wakefield's “savings bank,” a few institutions of a 
somewhat similar character were set on foot, but their 
advance was slow and inconsiderable. Attention, 
however, was drawn to the subject, and the critical 
sate of the times gave birth to many projects for 
improving the condition of the poor. Among these 
yas a plan submitted to the public in a series of 
papers by Mr. Bone (formerly secretary to the well- 
known “ London Corresponding Society”), from the 
year 1805 to 1808. In 1810, the Rev. Mr. Duncan, 
adopting some suggestions of Mr. Bone’s plan, pub- 
lished an account of it, and urged its adoption on 
the gentry of Dumfriesshire. While his zeal was 
applauded, his efforts, as too often occurs, were 
unsupported. Mr, Duncan, however, steadily pur- 
sued his purpose, and established in his own parish 
(not a Ruthwell Savings Bank, but) “The Parish 
Bank Friendly Society of Ruthwell.” This institu- 
tion, though comprising many of the advantages of 
a savings bank, was different in character; it was 
not “the model” on which the Edinburgh Bank was 
founded, nor was its nature or object that of a 
savings bank properly socalled. 

The rate of interest paid by the Ruthwell Society 
depended upon the age, the family affairs, and the 
noral conduct of its contributors:—all of which cir- 
cumstances were inquired into by the directors, and 
the money was paid to the depositor “in case its 
posession shall appear to the court of directors, 
after due inquiry, to be advantageous to the depo- 
stor or his family; or when the depositor shall 
have become incapable of maintaining himself from 
sickness or otherwise, in which case a weekly allow- 
ance may be made him at the option of the court of 
directors out of the money so deposited.” Those 
members, also, who neglected to contribute a certain 
sum yearly were subject to a fine. I quote from the 
rules published by Mr. Duncan (‘ Essay,’ &c., by the 
Rev. H. Duncan. Edin. 1815, page 27). It is 
clear that this institution was more a provident 
society than a savings bank. It was not this system 
that the Edinburgh Review advocated. It gives “a 
decided preference to the simple form of the Edin- 
burgh Bank ;” concurring in ;this opinion with the 
Highland Society. The Review “wishes it to be 
distinctly understood that the institution here recom- 
mended is the very simple one which is exemplified 
at Edinburgh” (as adopted from Mrs. Wakefield's) 
—ind adds its “regret to find that some plans of 
questionable tendency have been most unnecessarily 
added to an institution which is in itself excellent 
and complete,” (Ed. Rev. June, 1815). 

That Mr. Duncan rendered the greatest.and most 
effectual service by his publications,—by drawing 
general attention to these institutions,—and by his 
&xertions in obtaining for them Parliamentary sanc- 





Commons he states his preference of the Friendly 
Society plan) there can be no doubt; and for this his 
name deserves to be gratefully remembered. But it 
is equally certain that Priscilla Wakefield was “ the 
founder of savings banks,"—both as having suggested 
the system now adopted, and as the first to put it in 
practice. This excellent Quakeress died at Ipswich 
in 1832, aged 82. E. F. 
[This matter need not be further discussed. It is 
admitted by our correspondents that honour is due 
to all the parties whose names have been introduced 
into the discussion; and the mere personal question of 
priority should be one indifferent to earnest and bene- 
volent individuals intent on effecting a public good.] 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

Baghdad, Dec. £8, 1846. 
On December the 2nd, three days after the cele- 
bration of the Courban Bairam, or Eyd, as they call 
it here, I started from Baghdad, in company with a 
friend, with the double purpose of seeing the Ruins of 
Babylon and visiting the shrines of Ali and Hussein 
at the height of the Hadj—that is, when they are 
most crowded by pilgrims. 

The presence of two of the most powerful Arab 
tribes—the Shammar, who occupied the wedge 
between the Tigris and Euphrates on the east of the 
road to Hillah, and the Annezeh, whose tents were 
pitched between the shrines—made it necessary that 
we should travel in a strong party; less for the sake 
of resistance in case we were attacked by a numerous 
body, than to overawe small bands of plunderers 
that might be hovering about. Our followers, there- 
fore, consisted of sixteen persons: to wit, a kawass, 
whom the Resident had kindly procured us from the 
Pasha—two kawasses of the Residency—an Arab 
interpreter—the Resident’s head seis, or master of 
the horse—three tent-pitchers, likewise belonging to 
the Residency—two Jaridjees—our two servants— 
and five Haiteh, or ‘guards from the Turkish irre- 
gular cavalry. All, except the postboys and tent- 
pitchers, were supplied with the usual abundance of 
arms—in the shape of lances, muskets, pistols, 
yataghans, and camas or daggers. The day was 
bright; and our knot of pilgrims (of whom all were 
Mussulmans excepting the two Greek servants) made, 
with their various equipments, a not unpicturesque 
show as they mustered in the ample Moorish court 
of the Residency. Mounting at noon, we pushed 
over the crowded, ricketty boat-bridge and through 
the bazaars of the western bank thronged with Arabs; 
and were soon free of the walls, with the beautiful 
octagonal tomb of Zobeide and its pine-apple spire 
on our right. <A date tree and a group of Bedouins 
with their camels stood beside it. On the left, a 
perspective of date groves, vanishing to the south- 
east, marked the course of the Tigris. We crossed a 
canal full of water, —and found ourselves in the Desert. 

The first object we met with, after riding for an 
hour through the silent glare, was an old woman 
driving a donkey, and crying bitterly. Two 
scoundrels of Arabs, she said, had just plundered 
her of a faggot, which she had been all day 
gathering. Hereupon, Mahmoud Agha, or A’a 
as they call him, the head seis, pulled out a most 
ponderous pistol, which he forthwith proceeded 
to load from his cartridge belt. A broken brick was 
brought him from the roadside to ram down the ball, 
which I found was written over, like the Babylonian 
bricks, with wedge-characters. Strange to say, it 
was more perfect than any that I afterwards found 
at the ruins of Babylon. Soon after, we crossed the 
lofty double rampart of the Nahar Malcha, or Royal 
Canal—an ancient work, now entirely ruined, connect- 
ingthetwo rivers. In the distance on our left the huge 
arch of the palace of the Parthian kings at Ktesiphon 
floated on the watery streaks of the mirage. The 
heat was severe; and we were glad to dismount at 
Khanehzad,—the second khan upon the road, at 
twelve miles from Baghdad, to refresh ourselves with 
a water-melon and some dates. Our bivouac was 
seven miles further on, at Birannous, or Halfway 
Well. Upon the herbless flat between, we met with 
large flocks of the desert partridge, which scarcely 
moved out of our way. Tall camels, we corjectured 
of the Shammar, stood up like ghosts in the offing. 
Now we were destined to have our first fright. 
Reconnoitring from an old canal-mound, Mahmoud 


| All our warriors instantly began to unsling their guns, 








look to the priming, &c.,—and the Greek servants 
to vapour and flourish about their clumsy pistols, 
Mahmoud, the kawasses and the Haiteh rode for- 
ward at the top of their speed. Meantime, the party 
whose approach caused such a bustle of preparation 
among our people paused on the top of the canal- 
ridge that had hitherto concealed them. I thought 
I could just distinguish a Persian cap among them; 
and was more and more satisfied in my own mind 
that the whole party were Persian from the alacrity 
with which ours,—in whose courage I felt not the 
least faith,_rode forward to meet them. Fire-arms 
were discharged on both sides ; reciprocal wheelings 
of steeds and brandishing of lances of the most 
friendly aspect following, set our minds at rest; and 
soon I found myself in the centre of a cloud of 
Koords, who were shouting and galloping about in 
circles, and amicably chasing our Haiteh and tap- 
ping their shoulders when overtaken with their long 
lances. A Persian of rank, he whose tall black 
lamb’s-wool cap I had spied, rode quietly by witha 
courteous salutation. We were destined to meet 
with many similar alarms, which passed off in the same 
harmless way. We pitched our tent inside the walls 
of the caravanserai at Birannous; which we found 
quite empty—all the pilgrims being at the shrines. 

It was late in the afternoon of the next day 
before we reached the celebrated mound of 
the Mujelibeh. There cannot be the smallest doubt 
of its being all built ;—as the layers of unburnt bricks 
are visible quite to the bottom on the west side, 
We stripped some leaves off the famous Atheleh, or 
tree supposed to remain, a rare botanical specimen, 
from the hanginggardensof Diodorus. 'To meitlooked 
extremely likea large tamarisk,—the commonest plant 
on the Euphrates. I noticed with interest several 
willows—though not of the weeping sort—around. 3 
peeped into a wild animal’s den in that huge quarry 
of the Karr; and saw what seemed to me the tail 
of a jackal. Presently, we turned him out; and 
Mahmoud snapped his pistol at him—but without 
effect. In the den I found a honeycomb. 

We lingered among these celebrated ruins till we 
were surprised by night,—being still at some miles 
from our destined resting-place, Hillah. The moon 
rose red and full between the date trees ; and the 
broad river along whose bank we now rode reflected 
the orange tints of after-sunset. ‘The governor of 
Hillah, warned of the approach of two European 
travellers by the Pasha’s kawass, whom we had sent 
on to prepare our lodging, despatched a guard with 
torches to conduct us in. From beyond the 
illuminated date woods came the squalling of innu- 
merable jackals. At the boat-bridge—the causeway 
of which was constructed of date-tree stems laid trans- 
versely and covered with reeds and earth—we dis- 
mounted, hearing that it was full of holes. One of 
the horses fell in; but succeeded in swimming to the 
opposite shore. 

The two succeeding days we spent in re-examining 
the remains which we had already come through; 
and in visiting the Birs,—an awful ruin, that imme- 
diately makes a strong impression upon the imagi- 
nation. We were not, however, so fortunate as Sir 
Robert Ker Porter,—who saw, I believe, three lions 
on the sides of the hill. From what I could gather 
from the people, and from the absence of the larger 
sort of jungle to which lions resort, these animals 
must be, to say the least, extremely rare in that 
neighbourhood. But a much more formidable 
enemy than lions was, although at that time happily 
we knew it not, in our immediate neighbourhood, 
These werethe Annezeh;—whom we afterwards found 
to be encamped in prodigious numbers a few miles 
to the south of the Birs. On the 6th we rode to the 
tomb of Ezekiel, or Kefil, upon the left bank of the 

Hindia—which joins the Euphrates some days’ jour- 
ney lower down at Semava. We were informed that 
this river or canal—whose straggling expanse of 
waters looks more like some marshy lake—received 
its name from an Indian prince at whose expense it 
was dug to drain the marshes on the west of the Eu- 
phrates. Of late years its waters have much in- 
creased. The pilgrims descend in boats from Kerbela 
to Kufa,—which is within five miles of Mesjid Ali. 
They perform the sacrifices of the Eyd at the shrine 
of Hussein ; and then proceed to the tomb of Ali— 








tio (though in his evidence before the House of 


Agha announced the approach of a party of Arabs. 


where they spend six days. They then return to 
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Kerbela, and wait about seventeen days for the 10th 
of Moharum, the anniversary of Hussein’s death ; 
when the scenic representation takes place in front 
of the mosque which produces such a prodigious sen- 
sation among the Shiahs there assembled to the 
number of 50,000. On our way from Hillah, we saw 
many of the Fellahs ploughing with bullocks, and 
others sowing their grain. In the spring, the whole 
country is overflowed by the Euphrates. When its 
waters retire the inhabitants sow melons. The 
wheat and barley are ready for the sickle by the begin- 
ning of March ; before the periodical inundation, due 
to the melting of the snows in Armenia, takes place. 
Accidental inundations caused by heavy rains occur 
sometimes during the winter. The crops are watered 
by little gutters connected with water-raising machines 
on the river. These machines, of the simplest con- 
struction, prevail, I believe, in India: where they 
are used in preference to pumps, from the difficulty 
of repairing the latter when injured. A couple of 
date-tree stems are slanted out over the river, with a 
transverse roller at the top and another at the bot- 
tom. A horse descending, with his head away from 
the river, a steep inclined plane, draws up, by 
means of two cords fastened to his tackle and pass- 
ing over the rollers, a leathern bucket, the lower part 
of which is shaped like an elephant’s trunk. As long 
as the bucket is suspended in the air, the trunk is 
doubled. But the extremity of the trunk, which is 
open, stops at the lower roller—or a little below it ; 
and while the top of the bucket is carried up to the 
upper roller, the water is discharged through the 
trunk into a cistern lined with bitumen — from 
whence it is conveyed into innumerable channels cut 
in squares over the desert as far inland as the cultiva- 
tion extends. Taking into account the water spilt, 
each horse may raise about ten cubic feet of water 
per minute through sixteen feet. Each operation 
takes about half a minute. Pumps are not used— 
partly from the difficulty above mentioned of mend- 
ing them when out of repair—partly from the op- 
pressive, arbitrary and irregular taxation, which fre- 
quently drives the cultivators of a whole district off 
their farms, and therefore checks any outlay—and 
partly from the systematic discouragement of all im- 
provement by the government. But for these im- 
pediments, my friend Mr. Hector, of Baghdad, 
might get out, in the course of a few months, from 
England, pumps enough to turn the whole alluvial 
desert into a garden. In fact, there seems scarcely 
any limit to the productive power of this country. 
With anything like a decent government, and the 
stupid twelve per cent. export duty taken off, the 
banks of the Euphrates and Tigris might beat the 
Danube out of the market in furnishing England 
with corn—But to return to our pilgrimage. 

Kefil is a little place inhabited by twenty-four 
Jewish families, of which seven are well off. Arichly- 
ornamented ruined minaret of the time of the Kaliphs, 
beside the pine-apple spire which rises over the 
tomb of the Jewish prophet, appears above the walls. 
Around are scattered, in groups innumerable, reed 
huts of the Madans, or Arabs of the Marshes,—a very 
peculiar race, that have all the marks of an abori- 
ginal people. Thirteen clans of this singular tribe 
were mentioned to me by name as haunting the 
marshes on both sides of the Euphrates, up as far 
as Akkerkuf, near Baghdad. Their numbers were 
stated at 50,000. Their huts are the simplest-con- 
trived and easiest-constructed dwellings I have ever 
seen. They tie a few reeds in a bundle; and turn the 
band into anarch, of which they stick the ends in the 
ground. Over three of these arches they spread reed 
mats, reaching to the ground on either side. The 
ends, in one of which a door is left, are fenced with 
flattened sheaves of reeds; of which the seed-tufts 
waving high in the air like plumes, give a sort of 
ornamental finish to this primitive style of architec- 
ture. In the mats I recognized the very same plait 
which is stamped upon the bricks and cement at the 
ruins of Babylon. All the reed fences of gardens 
in these parts, and of the rice fields in the marsh, 
which exhibit much elegance and ingenuity, are con- 
structed by these neat-fingered Madans, who seem 
wonderful adepts at all sorts of basket-work. The 
children werenaked, and the grown-up Madansseemed 
to put on the slight covering which they wore purely 
in deference to the civilization with which they came 
an contact. The only garment I saw on the men 





was a plain square of woollen stuff, woven by them- | top, flags of various devices 1 were 
selves, fastened on one shoulder, and leaving the other | staffs. The chapel was domed j 


naked, and belted round the waist with reed. The 
Madans are much darker in colour than the common 


Bedouins. They are lightly shaped, and extremely | mosque-court, furnish the poorer Jewish 


nimble and active,—particularly in the management 
of their canoes, which they push and paddle along 
with surprising swiftness, Their favourite arm seems 
a sort of prong or trident, which they use likewise 
in propelling their boats. 


whose huts were adossed to the very wall. 


The little community of Jews at Kefil form akind | of the country, a ring set with turquoise through the 
of convent, the revenues of which are furnished by | nostril. In one of the apartments the 
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The cholera, which com- | society. 
mitted considerable ravages among the small Jewish | of the Arab females; and concealed th 
community at Kefil, did not touch this people,— | same manner, but not so entirely as 


charitable donations of their countrymen; but the | 


chief benefactions they receive are from the wealthy 
Jews of Baghdad,—whoee liberality not only supports 
the poorer families, but provides funds for keeping 
the shrine in repair, and makes offerings of consider- 
able value to the treasury of the Prophet. These 
families declare that their ancestors have resided 
here in continuous succession since the death of 
Ezekiel; and that when Cyrus emancipated their 
nation from the Babylonian Captivity and restored 
them to their country, a remnant was left, by their 
own free choice, to take care of the shrine which 
has formed ever since an annual resort for Jewish 
pilgrims from all quarters. |The anniversary of the 
saint falls near the time of the Passover; and many 
thousand Israelites then assemble at this revered 
spot. The conversion of Mohammed's first favourable 
disposition towards the Jews,—which was shown by 


his selection of Jerusalem for a kebla of prayer,—into | 


implacable hostility, is well known. His successors 
dealt scarcely more leniently with this persecuted 


race; and the declaration of the Kaliph Omar, when | 


he banished the Jews of Chaibar, six days’ journey to 
the north-east of Medina, to Syria, that none but the 
true religion should be professed throughout Arabia, 
renders it highly improbable that the Jews of Kefil, 
so near the Arabian capital of Kufa, should have 
remained unmolested. Accordingly, they have a 
tradition that Ali appeared before their gates, and 
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rabbi was reading, to a mingled audience, aan 


book which I thought at first might be nothi 

than the Prophecies of Ezekiel himself; but ar 
afterwards discovered to be some Reading 
published at Vienna for the use of the Jews in Turkey, 
He had, however, a copy of the Hebrew scriptures, 
which he showed me—and which I observed had 
issued from a London press. Several Jewish TO 
phets are buried in Assyria and Babylonia; and their 
tombs are still places of pilgrimage to their country. 
men. Singularly enough, the Mohammedans join inthis 
veneration. I can only remember at this moment the 
names of Isaiah, Jonah, Nahum, Daniel, Ezra and 
Jeremiah. The state of our apartment frustrating 
all attempts at sleep, drove me to the terrace ; where 
I heard a wild kind of dirge sung by a Madan woman 
in a hut under the wall. Her voice, which had a 
touching sweetness, was half stifled by sobs—and she 
was evidently weeping violently. I had no sooner 
fallen asleep in the raw air of the marsh than I wag 
awakened by a knocking at the door of the mosque, 
The old rabbi was up; and soon began to chaunt 
matins in the synagogue—while a chill drizzling 
mist diffused the white moonlight over the strange 
objects around._We must reserve the conclusion of 
our correspondent’s long letter for another occasion. 


Exercises 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 
We'alluded a fortnight ago [anfe, p. 414] toa 


summoned them to change their faith or prepare for | statement which had appeared in certain papers 


battle. 


I forget what miracle saved them from the | expressive of serious apprehensions being entertained 


adoption of either of these two alternatives, both so | for the fate of Sir John Franklin and his band of ad- 
liable to objection from a timorous people tenacious | venturers in the Erebus and the Terror. Some ofthe 


of their religion. Somehow the storm passed over, 
and Ali was summoned elsewhere by the rebellious 
troubles that beset his reign. 
the present century almost as formidable an enemy 
presented themselves at the gate of Kefil, in the 
persons of the Wahabees. The rabbi who answered 
these rough visitors, and who was my informant, 
appeared over the gate with his assistants, and asked 
the chief what he wanted. ‘The rich ornaments of 
the tomb of the Prophet, the silver, the gold, and the 
jewels,” was the reply. Then the rabbi answered, “I 
swear to you that the tomb is a plain stone, covered 
with plain wood: and may God turn me into wood 
and stone if I lie’ Whereupon the sheik looked 
upon his followers, who suddenly became motionless, 
like wood and stone. However, when they recovered 
their powers of locomotion, they moved off. I think 
it highly probable that the rabbi and his associates 
persuaded the rapacious sect to this act of forbearance 
by a considerable present ; although, suppressing this 
part of the transaction, he evidently attributed their 
retreat toa miraculous intervention. The Mohamme- 
dans claim the tomb for that of one of their early 
doctors; and the richly ornamented minaret that 
remains of the old mosque is a proof of the regard 
which Mussulmans once entertained for this spot. 
But the fidelity with which the Hebrews cling to 
the place, and the contemptuous aversion which the 
Mohammedans feel for this degraded people, together 
with the profit which the Turkish government of the 
Pashalik probably derives from their toleration, have 
combined to place the mosque comparatively at the 
sole disposal of the Jews,—and in fact to convert it 
into a synagogue while it retains the characteristics 
of a Turkish place of worship. There is an inscrip- 
tion in Hebrew over the door of the mosque, and 
another in large gilt letters over the door of the 
chapel which contains the tomb. This monument 
is a plain square block, about eight or nine feet high, 
as many deep and twice as long. It was covered, 
when I saw it, with a sober cloth; and all round the 


| 


| 





newspapers have since contained paragraphs to the 
effect that an overland expedition is about to be 


In the beginning of | fitted out, under the command of Sir John Richard- 


son, for the purpose of proceeding to their succour. 
So much interest is felt on the subject, that we have 
taken some pains to procure authentic information 
respecting it. The result of our inquiries is, that 
Sir John Richardson has no intention whatever of 
going immediately—or even this year—to the north, 
He is merely preparing provisions to be sent out to 
Hudson’s Bay in June,—and thence forwarded to the 
north coast next season should Franklin fail to 
make his appearance at Behring’s Straits or elsewhere 
in the course of the coming autumn. The prospect 
of seeing the latter in October or November next 8 
precisely the same as it was when he sailed; and the 
measure in question is merely a precautionary one. 
Should the expedition not return this year, sending 
provisions to the north coast will save the arcte 
voyagers the necessity of prosecuting a toilsome 
journey to the interior. We have authority foradd- 
ing, that in case no intelligence of the party shall 
reach England before January 1848, Sir John 
Richardson will prokably assume the command ofa 
boat expedition in the following March. 

The Seventeenth Meeting of the British Asse 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, it may 
be well to remind our readers, will commence at 
Oxford on Wednesday the 23rd of June —the 
Town Hall being opened as a reception room om 
the previous day. On the 23rd, Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison will open the general meeting by resigning the 
chair to Sir Robert Inglis, the President Elect 
who will then deliver his address. The Sections will 
assemble in the following places:—A. Mathematics 
and Physics—of which the Rev. Prof. Powell is Pre- 
sident,—in the Randolph Gallery; B. Chemistry, 
—Rev. W. V. Harcourt, President,—in the Taylor 
Building; C. Geology—The Dean of Westminster, 
President, —in Convocation House ; D. Natural 
History —H. E. Strickland, Esq., President,—™ 
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the river formed splendid reaches, as broad and im- 
portant as the River Murray; in others it spread 
into four or five channels, some of them several miles 
apart ; but the whole country is better watered than 
any other portion of Australia I have seen by numer- 
ous tributaries arising in the Downs, * * I found, 
at length, that I might travel in any direction and 
find water at hand, without having to seek the river, 
except when I wished to ascertain its general course 
and observe its character. * * The plains were ver- 
dant; indeed, the luxuriant pasturage surpassed in 
quality, asit did in extent, anything of the kind I 
had ever seen. * * New birds and new plants 
marked this out as an essentially different region 
from any I had previously explored: and although 
I could not follow the river throughout its long course 
at that advanced season, I was convinced that its 
estuary was in the Gulf of Carpentaria ; at all events, 
the country is open and well watered for a direct 
route thereto. That the river is the most important 
of Australia, increasing, as it does, by successive tri- 
butaries, and not a mere product of distant ranges, 
admits of no dispute ; and the downs and plains of 
Central Australia through which it flows seem suffi- 
cient to supply the whole world with animal food.” 

The medals of the Royal Geographical Society 
have been awarded to Capt. Strutt and Dr. 
Leichardt —to the former for his expedition from 
Adelaide, by Hardley’s Ponds southwards, into the 
interior ; to the latter for his overland expedition 
from Darling Downs to Port Essington. Dr. 
Leichardt has started from Moreton Bay to make 
his way overland to Swan River. 

The following are stated as the prices given for a 
few of the more valuable of the coins collected by 
Colonel Durrant—of which we spoke last week :— 

A penny of Egbert, date 800, sold for 15 guineas; a simi- 
lar coin of Alfred, formerly in the Dimsdale Collection, 52.; 
a penny of Eustace, second son of Stephen, 15 guineas; 
and one of Stephen and Matilda, struck in 1153 to comme- 
morate a treaty with Stephen and Henry, 142. 5s.; a shilling 
of Henry VIUIL.. the first coin issued in England by the name 
of a shilling, 19/.; a sovereign or double rial of the same 
monarch, 33’. 10s.; a testoon or shilling of Henry VIII., 
14/.; a George noble of the same monarch, 23/, 8.; a 
crown of Edward VI., 16/. 10s.; a groat of the same king, 
made of base silver, 10 guineas; a fine double sovereign, 
coined in the fourth year of Edward VL, 38/7. 10s,; a penny 
of Queen Mary, 8. 7s. 6d.; and a rial of the same reign, 
661; a half-crown of James L, 20/. 15s.; a pattern for a 
farthing of Charles L, in copper, 5l. 12s. Gd.; a half-crown 
of the same reign, 20/.; a 20s. piece, of the Oxford Mint, 
struck in 1664, 22/7. 10s.; a crown, known as the Oxford 
Crown, 56/.; a pattern for a crown, by Briot, 58/.; a pat- 
tern for a half-crown of the Commonwealth, by Ramage, 
247. 10s.; a pattern for a half-crown, by Blondeau, 15 
guineas; a pattern for a shilling, by Ramage, 16 guineas; 
a pattern for a farthing, in copper, of Oliver Cromwell, 
10 guineas ; a pattern for a coin called a two-shilling piece, 
17/.; a half-broad, or ten shilling piece, coined in 1656 by 
Thomas Simon, 22/7. 10s. The famous Petition Crown, of 
which we spoke last week—so called from having the peti- 
tion of the maker (Simon) struck upon it— produced the 
large sum of 1552. 

The office of Poct-Laureate has been for many 
years considered little more than a sinecure. The 
fact that Mr. Wordsworth, who at present occupies 
that supposed “ easy chair,” has to write an Ode for 

































centre, and Physiology—Dr. Ogle, President,—in 
vedere oe oe School; F. Statistics_Dr. Twiss, Presi- 
families rn in the Natural Philosophy School; G. Mecha- 
e lead t a1 Science—Rev. R. Walker, President,—in the 
g and | hl Jor Building. A room will be open,asusual, during 
to attest de vssion for the reception of philosophical apparatus, 
of the lj &e. Soirées will be held in the Radcliffe Li- 
irt and ¢} - and itisexpected that on onc evening Prof. Fara- 
' faces in the fg day Willlecture on his recent researches in Diamagne- 
Prevent ism; on another, Prof. Powell on Shooting Stars; and 
mon fashion another, H. E. Strickland, Esq. on the Natural His- 
through the of the Dodo and other allied birds. One even- 
© Venerable ing will be devoted to the exhibition of microscopic 
e, Out of abjects and microscopes. The concluding meeting 
nothing l - gill be held in the Theatre on June 30 ; when the 
but which T ings of the General Committee, and the 
& Exercises of money sanctioned by it, will be stated._At 
sin Turkey, fy ameeting of the Reception Committee held last week, 
’ scripture was announced that Prince Albert had signified 
served re hisintention of being present; and that M. Leverrier, 
Fewish pro. fy Prof Schumacher and M. Botigny d’Evreux had 
j and their orally written to express their hopes of being able 
ajeinintty arn the ordinary meeting of the Society of Anti- 
noment the fm quaries on Thursday evening, a communication was 
, Ezra ang fg rad from Sir Thomas Phillips, Bart., containing a 
frustrating new notice regarding Shakspeare, discovered by him 
ce ; where ff in the depository at Worcester where the marriage 
lan woman jm bond of the great dramatist was found a few years 
ich had 3 . Itisin the will of a person of the name of 
—and she fy Thomas Whittington, of Shottery, near Stratford- 
no sooner @ upon-Avon, dated the 25th of March, 1601; and 
han I wag # isin the form of a bequest to the poor of the town of 
€ mosque, jm thesum of 3/., stated to be in the hands of Anne 
to chaunt jg Shaxspere (so the name is spelt), wife of “ Mr. Wil- 
drizzling lam Shaxspere.” How she became possessed of the 
e stra $.we are not informed ; but it is called “a debt ;” 
clusion of adit is very possible that Mrs. Shakspeare borrowed 
occasion, fm the money during the absence of her husband in 
Iondon. This is all that relates directly to the poet 
and his family: but there is an incidental. mention 
114] tog J oftwo persons, Thomas and Margaret Hathaway,— 
in papers fj Yhich our readers will not fail to remember was the 
itertained jj Maiden name of Mrs. Shakspeare. This circumstance 
ind of ad- fg desnot seem to have struck Sir Thomas Phillips ; 
me ofthe fm ™r the additional point that Joan and Margaret 
's to the Heminge have small legacies under the same will. 
ut to be John Heminge, as is well known, was one of the 
Richard. editors of the folio edition of Shakspeare’s works 
succour, printed in 1623. Mr. Collins’s ‘ Memoirs of the 
we have Principal Actorsin the Plays of Shakespeare,’ recently 
ormation cireulated by the Shakespeare Society, show the con- 
is, that texion between the family of Heminge and the 
atever of town of Stratford-upon-Avon. The will of Thomas 
he north, Whittington is, therefore, more valuable in relation 
at out to toShakspeareand his contemporaricsthan Sir Thomas 
ed tothe Phillips seems at all to have imagined. 
fail to Recent arrivals from Australia have brought Sydney 
lsewhere papers containing the published despatches of Sir 
prospect I.L, Mitchell, the Surveyor General of New South 
r next “ Wales,reporting the progress made by the expe- 
andt 
Ary one, toute to Port Essington, down to the date of the 9th 
sending of November last. The ordinary hardships attendant 
e arctic 
oilsome 
for add- ae better met by greater caution as they become 
'y shall more familiarly known,—and the worst of them un- 
+ John expectedly vanished after the party had crossed the 
nd ofa ling. Very important contributions to a know- 
ledge of the interior have been obtained ; and the 
1 Asso Surveyor General reports, on the 9th of September, 
it may that his “ party has opened a good cart road through 
nce at vell-watered pastoral regions of greater extent than 
— the al those at present occupied by the squatters.” But 
om on the great discovery of the journey has been that of a 
< Mur new river—which, “ watering the best portion of the 
ing the largest island in the world,” Sir T. Mitchell has 
lect alled Victoria. Of this river and the country 
ns will through which it flows, Sir T. Mitchell speaks as 
matics follows :_* Following down the little stream from 
s Pre- the valley in which I had passed the night, I soon 
nistry, reached the open country; and during ten successive 
Paylor days I pursued the course of that river, through the 
inster, fume sort of country—each day as far as my horse 
atural tould carry me, and in the same direction, again ap- 
_—in Ptoaching the Tropic of Capricorn. In some parts 





| the installation of His Royal Highness Prince Albert 
dition under his command in exploring the overland | as Chancellor of Cambridge, may help to correct such 
| opinion. 
| land which he has haunted all his days. The cere- 
upon travelling in that singular country have been | monial is to take place in July next ; and the Lau- 
experienced during a portion of the route: but these | reate’s ode will be set to music by Professor Walms- 


No such themes are found in the dream- 


ley. 
The Universe says that the records of the Inqui- 


was a discussion by the members of the Shaksperian 
Club on the question of purchasing the old house 
in which Shakspeare was born. We regret to find 
that Lord Morpeth has replied to an application 
from the Club (who have not themselves the neces- 
sary funds) for the intervention of the government 
between this shrine and the ruin that threatens it, 
“that the acquisition of so interesting a property 
pertains more to the people of England than to 
the Government” — that is, he declines the pur- 
chase. There is not, we believe, another State in 
Europe which would suffer such a relic to run the 
tisk of being lost. Had we a Committee of Public 
Monuments, the house would be safe :—but may we 
venture to remind Lord Morpeth that even in a poco 
curante country like ours, an unparalleled case like 
this might furnish an exception. Can our archeolo- 
gical or antiquarian societies not move in this matter > 
It must be a faith in the impossibility of the desecra- 
tion that keeps them silent! Were the house once 
taken down, the very stones would be severally bought 
up and carried away at a far larger aggregate price 
than would now serve to keep it entire, to house the 
genius loci for ever. Alas for the drama! Shak- 
speare’s house in the market, with no purchaser— 
and the elephant lord of Drury Lane! Probably 
some foreign State may take a funcy to this Temple, 
and rebuild it on a more classic soil. The Emperor 
of Russia, who has commemorated Nelson in London, 
may perhaps like to have Shakspeare “ at home.” 

At the sixth annual meeting of the members of 
the Shakespeare Society, held a few days since in the 
rooms of the Royal Society of Literature in St. 
Martin’s Place, the chairman, Mr. Payne Collier, 
announced that the Council had evinced their admi- 
ration and appreciation of the acquirements of Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke—whose * Concordance to Shakspere” 
had rendered such essential service to the cause—by 
presenting to that lady a complete set of the works. 
published by the Society from its commencement. 
While speaking of testimonials to female literary 
merit, we may mention, on the authority of the Jew- 
ish Chronicle, that some of the most influential ladies 
of the Hebrew community have it in contemplation 
to present Miss Aguilar with some visible “ acknow- 
ledgment of the service which she has rendered to- 
her co-religionists, and to the females in particular, 
by her clever writings.” 

A literary and scientific society has lately been 
established in Stoke Newington on very broad prin- 
ciples and at a low rate of subscription,—whiclh 
has one feature that we think worth recommending 
generally to local bodies of the kind. This is the 
establishment of a class among the members to record 
the history and preserve the antiquities of the neigh- 
bourhood. There are other items in the scheme of 
this institution for which its managers take credit. 
but of which, primd facie, we do not see the merit. 

A correspondent writes to us as follows:—“ On 
the 26th of March, at 14 p.m., a shock of an earth- 
quake was felt at Catania—slight and harmless, 
indeed, but sufficiently strong to give a warning to all 
the inhabitants. All eyes were immediately directed 
to Etna ; but old Mongibello ‘ gave no sign.’” 

In Paris the Académie Frangaise has elected M.. 
Amptre—after a contest against MM. Vatout, 
Saintine, Pariset and Emile Deschamps, which neces- 
sitated a second ballot—to fill the vacant chair of the 
late M. Alexandre Guiraud: and the Academy of 
Sciences has replaced M. Dutrochet in its section of 





sition, amounting to no less than sixty manuscript 
volumes, have just come into the possession of the 
Duke of Manchester. They were offered for sale to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury; and on his declining 
to make the purchase, were bought by the noble duke 
just mentioned. 

The Thirteenth Anniversary Festival of the Drury 
Lane Fund was held last week at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern—the Duke of Cambridge presiding. The 
Conde de Montemolin tried his hand at satire—or 
uttered a non-sequitur. He had, he said, always 
derived pleasure from the works of the immortal 
Shakspeare ; and therefore was delighted to find 
himself at Drury Lane and among the patrons of that 
theatre. The report announced subscriptions to the 
amount of 672/. 10s. 

The annual festivities in celebration of the birth- 
day of the Bard of Avon took place on the 24th ult. 
in his native town. The principal feature of interest 





Agriculture by the nomination of M, Decaisne. 

The papers announce the death suddenly, at 
Bohmischdorf in Austrian Silesia, of Thomas Joplin, 
| Esq.—well known for his introduction of joint-stock 
| banking into England, and his numerous works on 
; banking and the currency.—From Turin, it is stated 
| that Italy has lost one of her illustrious men in the 
| person of the Baron Albert Nota, a renowned mem= 

ber of the bar in that city, and the author of dra- 
| matic works which have given him a high place 
| among the writers of comedy in his day. 

From Bonn, it is stated that the Prussian govern- 
ment has annexed to the University of that city an 
establishment for the gratuitous teaching of the 
theory and practice of Rural Economy. 

Mr. Colburn has written to us to contradict the 
terms of an advertisement of Mr. Newby’s which ap~ 
peared in our paper of Saturday last—wherein the 
authorship of a novel called ‘The Macdermots of 
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Ballycloran’ is attributed to Mrs. Trollope; and he 
states that the lady has had to make the same denial 
before in the columns of the Morning Post. The 
book is now published; and the title-page gives the 
name of Mr. A. Trollope as the author. On referring 
to the manuscript from which we printed, we find 
that the erratum is certainly ours—the name there 
being Mr. Trollope, with the omission of the Christ- 
ian initial. At the same time, we are bound to add that 
there is a confusion of form about the letters r. of 
the Mr. and T of the Trollope, and their junction 
—for they are run into one another, which to some 
extent justifies the misprint—and is curious (coupled 
with the omission of the intermediate initial) if it 
has also happened in the manuscript of the “ other 
papers’ to which Mr. Co Iburn alludes. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR-SQUARE, 

Notice is hereby given that the EXHIBITION WILL OPEN on 
MONDAY NEXT, the 3rd inst., at Twelve o’clock.—Admission, 1s. ; 
Catalogue, Is. JOHN PRESCOTT, Knight, R.A. Dep. Soc. 

Exhibitors and Students may receive their Tickets and Catalogues 
on Monday, after Twelve. 





Closing of the Present Exhibition. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery, for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS 
of BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN daily from Ten till Five, and 
will be closed on SATURDAY, May 15. The Gallery will be Re- 
opened early in 

asters, &c.—A 


y 
June, with a Collection of Pictures by Ancient 
sealedinn, te, 1 





WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 
THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS, 
The THIRTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN 
at their GALLERY, FirTy-THREE, PALL MALtL.—Admission, ls.; 
Catalogue, 6d. J. FAHEY, Secretary. 


ST. MARK’S, VENICE, 

DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—Just Opened, with a new and 
highly interesting Exhibition, representing the INTERIOR OF 
ST. MARK’S, at VENICE, justly considered one of the most mag- 
nificent temples in the Christian world; and a VIEW of TIVOLI, 
near ROME, with the Cascades, &c. The picture of St. Mark’s is 
Painted by M. Diosse (pupil of M. Daguerre), from drawings made on 
the spot expressly for the Diorama by the Jate M. Renoux. The 
View of Tivoli is painted by M. Bouton. Both pictures exhibit various 
novel and striking effects of light and shade. Open from Ten till Six. 
—Admittance, Saloon, ls.; Stalls, 2s. 











SOCIETIES 


Royat.— April 15.—The Marquis of Northampton, 
President, in the chair.—W. Baly, M.D., T. F. 
Ellis, J. G. Maitland, and W. H. C. Plowden, Esgqs., 
were elected. 

*On the Proper Motion of the Solar System,’ by 
T. Galloway, Esq. 


GeEoGRAPHICAL.— April 26.._W. J. Hamilton, 
Esq., in the chair.—A paper ‘On the River Gambia,’ 
by Lieut. Ingram, was read. Lieut. Ingram sailed 
from Bathurst up the Gambia, touching at the various 
towns and villages on either bank, till he reached 
within a few miles of the Falls of Barraconda. The 
two great objects of the expedition were the sup- 
pression of the slave trade und the establishment 
of commercial treaties with the various native kings 
or chiefs. From the accounts forwarded by Lieut. 
Ingram, there appears to have been a willingness on 
the part of all the rulers of the various small states 
to sign the treaty. In many instances, however, it 
appeared clear that the“ quid proquo” wasanticipated, 
and frequently the question asked before signing was 
“What am I to receive?” Lieut. Ingram states 
that the liberated African slaves settled upon the 
banks of the Gambia appear generally to be in 
& condition of considerable comfort—that many of 
them are prospering—that extreme poverty is scarcely 
known amongst them—and that they expressed much 
gratitude towards him for former acts of kindness 
which he had conferred on them while Director of 
the Liberated African Department. 


GeotocicaL.—Feb. 24.—Sir Henry De la Beche, 
President, in the chair. 

A paper was read by J. Smith, Esq., ‘On Recent 
Depressions in the Land.’ Mr. Smith gives the 
result of careful measurements of the sea-level above 
the pavement of the famous Temple of Serapis near 
Pozzuoli. These measurements, made independently 
in the years 1819, 1826, 1838, 1843, and 1845, by 
Mr. Smith, Prof. Forbes, and theChevalier Nicollini, 
all conspire to prove a gentle subsidence of the land 
on which the temple stands at a rate of about one 
inch annually. Mr. Smith gives other proofs of the 
encroachments of the sea from an engraving in the 
* Vera Antichita di Pozzuoli,’ published at Rome in 
1652, where the churches are represented as inter- 
vening between the three columnsand the sea. These 
churches are washed away, as well as two sea-walls, 


| built one within the other for the protection of the 
road. Mr. Smith then gives a variety of proofs, 
historical and geological, of the subsidence of parts 
of the coast of Normandy, Brittany, and the Channel 
Islands. The stumps of trees are seen standing in 
the sea, in spots where, at high water, the sea is sixty 
feet deep; and Mr. Smith has ascertained, from 
MSS. of the ninth century in the Library of Avranches, 
that these forests were tranquilly submerged about 
that period. Mr. Smith also states, on the authority 
of Capt. Martin White, R.N., that on the coast of 
Normandy lines, evidently artificial and apparently 
stone walls, are seen under water running out to sea, 
and that the lead in sounding on that coast frequently 
brings up fragments of bricks and tiles, which he is 
convinced are the ruins of submerged buildings. 

A paper was then read by J. Jukes, Esq., ‘On the 
Paleozoic Formations of New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Land.’ The author began by stating that 
thecounty of Cumberland, in which Sidney is situated, 
is composed of paleozoic rocks of great thickness ; 
and he described, in detail, a section from Liverpool, 
at the level of the tidal waters of the George’s River, 
to Wollagong,—a distance of 38 miles to the south. 
The strata, which are greatly inclined and repose 
conformably on each other, are as follows, in descend- 
ing order:—1. Black and brown slabs, containing 
fragments of vegetable matter and fishes (?), at least 
300 feet thick. 2. White and yellow sandstones, 
containing no fossils: of great thickness, not less than 
700 or 800 feet. 3. Alternating slabs and sandstones, 
400 feet thick. 4. Coal measures, with thin seams 
of coal, 200 feet thick. 5. Compact sandstone, with 
calcareous concretions; containing Stenopora crinita, 
Producta rugata, three species of Spirifer, Orthonota, 
N.S., Pleurotomaria, and Bellerophon, n.s., &c. The 
author expresses his belief that there are newer, as 
there are certainly older, beds in the vicinity than 
these last-mentioned sandstones. The author next 
described the east and south-east of Tasmania; consist- 
ing of horizontal beds of sandstone, with subordinate 
beds of limestone and slate, of a thickness of 2,500 feet 
at least ; abutting against, if not capped by, a mass 
of columnar greenstone, which rises 1,700 feet above 
the sandstones. The limestone contains fossils of 
paleozoic forms; some of them specifically identical 
with those of Wollagong. Lastly, the author men- 
tioned the occurrence of two patches of tertiary lime- 
stone, containing a Helix, a Bulimus, and leaves. 








Institute oF British Arcuitects.—April 19,.— 
C. Fowler, Fellow, in the chair.—J. D. Hopkins, 
| Associate, was elected a Fellow, and Col. W. M. 
| Leake, an Honorary Member. 

The following paper ‘On Ventilation,’ was read by 
| Mr. Toynbee. The author stated that English people 
| seemed to be but little aware of the large amount 
| of disease by which man at the present time is afflicted; 
| and yet the details in Lord Morpeth’s recent speech, 

the returns of the Registrar-General, and statisticsfrom 
| various sources, showed that among them disease was 
| the rule and health was the exception. Let it be con- 
, tinually repeated and never forgotten, that one-fourth 
| ofthe children bornin England die before they reach the 
| fifth year; and out of 49,089 people who died in London 
, in the year 1846, 22,275 died before they reached 
| the fifteenth year, and only 2,241 of old age, which 
, Boerhaave stated to be the only disease natural to 
man. In addition to this it must be known that, as 
, @ general rule, when the body is examined after death, 
whether of a child or adult, one or more organs is 
found in a state of disease,—a fact which induced a 
physician to state, that he looked upon every adult 
| he met in the streets of London as a walking museum 
of morbid anatomy. Of the causes of the 49,089 
deaths in 1846 he examined, it will be found that 
, the enormous proportion of 14,368 was from dis- 
, eases of the organs of respiration. Now, it has 
; been shown that the great source of these diseases 
was the respiration of impure air. Mr. Toynbee 
then proceeded to consider the subject of ven- 
, tilation in its various bearings. In proof of the 
| Necessity for ventilation, he stated that it is of 
great importance that air should be continually in 
Motion, for, like water, when stagnant it became 
| Offensive and injurious: this was accounted for by 
| the fact that the air always contained a large quan- 
tity of animal and vegetable matter in the form of 
the ova of infusoria and the seeds of the lower vege- 
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table organisms. But the act of respiration .. 
great cause of the deterioration of dean me 
in the lungs was exposed to 170,000,000 of 
having a surface equal to 30 times that of the hee 
that during respiration the air was deprived of ox yi 
and became loaded with deadly carbonic acid, “ 
and was rendered totally unfit for a second 
tion, being in reality no longer atmospheric air bet 
a poisonous gas. A second cause of the deterio 
tion of the air isthe combustion of lamps, gas-li - 
candles, &c. A single candle is nearly as inj “~ 
die ; Y 48 injurious 
to the air as a human being. Two fourteen-hole 
Argand burners consumed as much airas eleven my 
A third source of atmospheric impurity is the va = 
loaded with animal matter, given off from the = : 
and the skin. Each of these parts pours out 
ounce of fluid every hour,—so that, in a church oan 
taining 500 people, 12 gallons of noxious fini m= 
given off in two hours. A fourth source of bad air 
in towns is the large quantity of decom posing animal 
and vegetable matter left to give off its effluvia, and 
the difficulty there is in the renewal of the air jg 
towns by means of the winds, on account of the vic. 
ous mode of their construction and their large size, 
In reference to the impurity of the air of Lond 
Dr. Mantell states, that various classes of infusorig 
which he was in the habit of keeping alive in his 
house at Clapham, all died in London ; andit is well 
known that scarcely any plants will live in London, 
It was then stated that certain diseases were distinctly 
traceable to the absence of ventilation—viz., fever 
consumption, scrofula, deafness, and that most fertile 
origin of numerous diseases, the common cold, It 
was shown that 120,000 people in England and 
Wales are always slowly dying from consumption; 
that there is double the amount of this disease amo 
in-door than there is among out-door labourers. That 
this disease was more frequent among women than 
among men ; that in 1839, out of 33 milliners who 
died in London, 28 died of consumption—Mr, 
Toynbee then showed that, up to the present time, 
the subject of ventilation had been entirely neglected 
in the construction of rooms, houses, towns, and cities; 
that the greatest injury had been inflicted upon man- 
kind by this neglect, and, as the population in. 
creased, and towns became larger, the evil must be. 
come greater, unless remedies were at orice carried 
into effect. Under these circumstances, until society 
should be sufficiently informed voluntarily to secure 
its well-being, it was the bounden duty of a govern. 
ment—the enlightened guide of its people—to 
measures and see them carried out, to prevent the 
large amount of misery that the absence of ventila- 
tion was producing. ‘The important question then 
was, how far could government interfere with advan- 
tage in enforcing plans of ventilation by legislative en- 
actments? Mr. Toynbee then submitted the following 
propositions for the adoption of government, to the 
consideration of the Institute :—1. That no living, 
sleeping, or work room shall contain less than 14 
superficial feet, or shall be less than 8 feet high, 
2. That such room shall have one window, at least, 
opening at the top. 3. Also, an open fire-place, 
4, That in every living, sleeping, or work room 
erected in future, some method shall be adopted of 
allowing the foul air to escape from the upper part 
of the room. He then pointed out the practicability 
of carrying out this provision, either by the intro- 
duction of Arnott’s valve into the chimney, thou 
sands of which were at this time in operation, and 
which might also be adapted to existing chimneys 
without fear of smoke by the addition of a simple 
contrivance which he described, or a distinct chan- 
nel might be made for the purpose. As a proof 
that ventilation must largely conduce to the preven- 
tion of disease, he stated that during the past year 
there was a diminution of nearly 800 in the number 
of sick applying for admission to the St. George and 
St. James’s Dispensary; and it wae believed that this, 
in part at least, was due to the improvement made 
by the Samaritan Fund, attached to the dispensary, 
in ventilating the abodes of the poor in the district 
5. That every such room erected in future shall have 
some means of continually admitting fresh air. 6. 
In every public building in which gas is used to insist 
upon the use of plans to carry off the products of 
combustion, and not to allow them to escape a 
room. Various plans having this object are in ope 
ration in hundreds of shops, and may be seen 
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ey ops in Regent-street. By their use not only 
or ods in the shop saved from injury, but the 
one the people is improved. He was happy 
hear that in Covent Garden Theatre not a particle 
y the products of combustion from the gas was 
3 to enter the theatre. 7. That all churches, 
theatres, workshops, workhouses, and other 
adopt such methods of cage 

‘ approved by the medical officer o 
Te Toynbee Ae Be out how these desir- 
able objects were to be carried out, and showed that 
very house and room must be so arranged that it 
‘ be supplied with fresh air to replace the vitiated 
oe which has been removed. Prof. Hosking had 
> ‘ed out these plans in every part of his house ; 
and, until they were general, the diseases dependent 

* the want of ventilation must be a scourge to 
gciety. He observed that in all the stables now 
aecting admirable plans of ventilation were adopted. 

April 26.—W. Tite, V.P., in the chair.—G, Porter 
wi G. B. Webb, Esqs., were elected Fellows. 

A letter was read, from M. de Prangey, of Paris, 
yeompanying some works on Moorish architecture, 
gd in which he gave a description of the ancient 
galptured fragments from Nineveh, and a collection 
of casts from others at Persepolis, lately arrived in 
the French capital. j : 

A communication was read from Sir Gardiner 
Wilkinson, accompanying a drawing made by him 
of the fallen “ Tuscan Column” at Baalbek. 

A paper by C. Varley, Esq., ‘On a Method of 
Ventilating Rooms for Large Assemblies,’ and also 
wne ‘On preventing the Emission of Noxious Effluvia 
from the Sewers into the Streets,’ were read. 


blie buildings, shall 





Astatic.—April 17.—Prof. Wilson in the chair. 
The secretary read a paper prepared by the Rev. G. 
Smith during a residence in China, in which the 
writer had followed out the train of subjects pointed 
aut by Sir G. T. Staunton, in the list of queries pro- 
posed by him for circulation among the residents 
there. He began by describing the appearance 
of that part of the coast of China which includes 
the five cities open to British commerce. The 
cast is one continupus mountain barrier, rising 
from 1,000 to 3,000 feet in height, broken only at the 
mouth of the Yang-tze-Keang, where there is an 
aluvial country of considerable extent, which in- 
dudes the fertile plain of Shanghai. In all the five 
tities European manufactures are much in request ; 
ad European commerce might increase to an un- 
limited extent if it were not checked by the drain 
of bullion arising from the importation of opium,— 
vhich flourishes in spite of imperial prohibition, and 
encouraged by the subordinate authorities almost 
wopenly as that of any recognized article in the 
tif, Opium-smoking houses are maintained in the 
tities, with the announcement that “three years’ old 
opium is to be had within,’’ suspended publicly over 
the door; and the police and military are among 
the regular frequenters. Twelve grains produce 
intoxication in a beginner ; but sixty grains will fail 
of the effect in one accustomed to it. The writer 
describes the emaciated appearance and idiotic ex- 
pression of the smokers; and states that he has met 
wreral cases of labouring men, who earn about a 
ttilling a day each, spending above one-fourth of the 
fm in the indulgence. Natives often apply to 
European medical men for remedies to cure the 
Icessant craving, for the desired poison and the 
Prostration of strength produced by compulsory ab- 
sinence. Female infanticide appears to be frequent 
in the province of Fo-Kien. The writer mentions 
Nas avowedly practised ; and has himself heard the 
peasantry talk of the numbers of their own daughters 
vhom they had destroyed. The comparative fewness 
of women is observable to the most cursory passenger 
through their villages. In the other parts of the 
empire it is less practised, and is checked by the 
establishment of Foundling Hospitals where female 

ts are received and educated,—though often, 
whappily, with the object of making them the 
nstruments of an odious traffic. In the four northern 
tities, a favourable disposition towards foreigners is 
idedly increasing. The members of the consular 
and the Christian missionaries who speak the 
language find themselves treated with much respect 
the natives ; who appear to be by no means averse 
 wocial intercourse. The great check to a more 


extended intimacy is the overbearing conduct of 
individual foreigners, and the frequent excesses of 
English and American sailors.—The limits within 
which the Europeans are allowed to travel about the 
country are much restricted, though different in 
different places. At Ningpo, Europeans may travel 
through the whole district, which extends in one 
direction to a distance of 55 miles. In Foo-Chow, 
a district of nearly 20 milesin diameter isopen. But 
the bounds are narrower in the other cities, British 
subjects have rarely transgressed the limits allowed 
them.—In the provinces of Kwang-tong and Fo-kien 
the government appears weak, and the people always 
on the verge of rebellion. In the northern cities the 
government seems firmer, and the people more tract- 
able. There is perhaps less of venality than is 
imagined in Europe, though justice is still sold. 
Some check exists in the practice of distributing 
anonymous placards, in which the conduct of the 
authorities is freely criticized. In the villages, the 
principle of self-government is recognized. A head 
man, who appears to be chosen by themselves, collects 
the revenues and is responsible for the public peace ; 
and except in rare cases, no appeal is made to higher 
authorities. Upon the whole, the writer thinks that 
there is little disaffection to the government, or wish 
for emancipation; though literary candidates for 
office complain that merit is rewarded in six cases 
only out of ten!—three being given to Manchews, 
and one office in ten purchased by wealthy Chinese. 
It appears, however, that the Manchew yoke is 
galling; and that the governing nation does not 
amalgamate with that of the governed, but that, in 
fact, Manchews congregate in the garrison cities, 
where they live separate from the Chinese. Their 
number is not more than 60,000, or 80,000, in the 
whole empire. Education is not so general as has 
been supposed. About half the male population of 
cities receive some instruction; but in the villages 








not above one in twenty is able to read. A register 
| kept at the Missionary Hospital at Ningpo showed 
| one in twenty-five; but these were from the lowest 

classes. There is no religious or superstitious bigotry ; | 

and Christian books and doctrines are openly received 
| and discussed by all parties in an intelligent and 
| liberal spirit. The native superstition seems to have 
but little influence; and though the sects of Buddha 
and Taou exercise an influence over the people, 
few persons inrol themselves amongst the professed 
adherents of either. Several instances of a taste for 
the products of foreign science are mentioned,—as 
watches, clocks, barometers, mathematical instru- 
ments, maps, and charts,—all which are now seen in 
the possession of natives ; and the writer had seen a 
new work on the geography of the Western world 
by no less a personage than Commissioner Lin, which 
was sent down to Shanghai to be revised by a British 
missionary previous to publication. The work was 
composed during the period of the Commissioner's 
disgrace; and is creditable to the knowledge of the 
author. 








Royat InstitutTI0n.— April 16.—W. R. Hamilton, 
Esq. V.P., Treasurer, in the chair. — Prof. Solly 
‘On the Impurities of Water and the Mode of its 
Purification..—Mr. Solly described fresh water as the 
result of distillation from the ocean. In the progress 
of this operation the vapour in the first instance, and 
the condensed liquid subsequently, must become con- 
taminated with whatever foreign matters exist in the 
atmosphere which receives the former, and the strata 
of the earth on which the latter falls and through 
which it percolates. But even at the outset of this 
natural chemistry there is impurity. Alkaline salts, 
as Mr. Solly has already demonstrated, rise in vapour; 
therefore no water which is evaporated from the sea 
can be pure. The analysis of water is simple in 
theory. The gaseous or solid substances contained 
in, or combined with, it being detected by few tests. 
Before, however, the analyst has recourse to these, 
he attends to the physical qualities of the fluid 
—any odour, or colour, or taste, being at once 
indicative of impurity. These impurities are either 
gaseous, organic, or inorganic. 1. Gaseous. ‘f com- 
mon air be present in the water, it is detected by 
heat; if carbonic acid gas, by lime-water ; sulphur- 
etted hydrogen is discovered by its odour, and by its 
blackening salts of lead. 2. Inorganic Matters. 








These are either solid substances, as clay, held in 


suspension by organic matter or else insoluble sub- 
stances held in solution by the gas that is present in 
the water. Thus, Carrara-water is chalk dissolved 
in water by the excess of carbon therein. There 
remain other inorganic substances, as common 
salt and some salts of iron, which are essentially 
soluble. Besides these impurities, water kept in 
leaden vessels often contains a trace of that metal. 
Mr. Solly noticed the familiar tests by which these 
are recognized. 3. Organic Impurities in Water 
are chiefly noxious by the sulphuretted hydrogen 
and ammonia which they produce, and which is 
usually perceptible to the senses. The effects 
of these various impurities were next speci- 
fied. Mr. Solly explained, from the principle of 
saponification, how water containing salts of lime 
decomposes the soluble soda or potash soap, and forms 
an insoluble lime soap, which is useless for all purposes 
of washing. He quoted the opinion of some experi- 
menters, that bicarbonate of lime rather improved 
than deteriorated the utility of water for culinary 
purposes; but he maintained that it was injurious to 
the vegetation of plants, in consequence of the deposit 
on their leaves which it left on being evaporated. 
Sulphate of lime is always injurious for culinary uses, 
inasmuch as it interferes with the solubility of many 
organic substances, as tea, &c. Having briefly ad- 
verted to the injury produced by the earthy impurities 
of water when they are deposited in water-pipes, 
boilers of steam-vessels, &c., Mr. Solly lastly 
suggested various methods of freeing water from the 
impurities which he had described. Solid matters 
are separated by filters of sand or of finely-powdered 
charcoal. The latter substance possesses the addi- 
tional property of absorbing gases: hence its use in 
sweetening fetid waters. Carbonate of lime is de- 
composed by the mixture of muriate of ammonia in 
the water which contains it. This practice has been 
found efficacious in preventing deposits in steam- 
boilers. Gypsum may be thrown down in the form 
of carbonate of lime by adding carbonate of soda, 
A very ingenious process for the same purpose was 
also exhibited:—by filtration through oxalate of 
baryta, sulphate of lime is entirely separated 
from its solution. This operation may still leave 
a trace of the oxalate of baryta in the purified 
water. This small contamination, however, ma 
be entirely removed by making the fluid pass r Bees | 
a second filter of phosphate of lime. The water 
then becomes perfectly pure. With respect to the 
most dangerous of all impurities—the salts of lead— 
Mr. Solly showed that, unless common water contain 
(as we understood) from gag to aghy of its weight of 
earthy salts—such assulphate of lime—it ought never 
to be used as a beverage when kept in leaden cisterns, 
These earthy salts protect the lead from the action 
of the water.—Mr. Solly referred to the attempt to 
render lead insoluble by alloying it with 5}, of its 
weight of arsenic. He then spoke of the signal 
failure of an endeavour to protect lead from the 
action of water by placing it in contact with zine. 
The result of this experiment was a vastly increased 
corrosion of the lead by the water in which it was 
immersed ; which was, therefore, rendered additionally 
poisonous.—At the close of Mr. Solly’s communica- 
tion, Prof. Faraday called the attention of the mem- 
bers of the Institution to a working model of a saw- 
ing-engine, invented by Mr. Cochran. By this engine 
wood can be cut into curves of double curvature (i.e. 
curves in two planes). This is effected hy the saw 
being made to turn on a vertical, while the wood is 
turned at the same time on a horizontal, axis. 

April 20.—W. R. Hamilton, Esq. V.P., Treasurer, 
in the chair.—Mr. Brockedon, ‘On the Preparation 
of India-rubber by Vulcanization and Conversion.” 
Mr. Brockedon’s object in this communication was 
to describe—1. A mode of treating india-rubber by 
which new properties are imparted to this substance, 
2. The new uses in the arts to which these acquired 
properties now render india-rubber applicable. Vul- 
canization and conversion denote that combination 
of india-rubber with sulphur from which the new 
properties about to be described result. The process 
of conversion consists in submitting india-rubber to 
the action of bisulphuret of carbon mixed with 
chloride of sulphur. The caoutchouc cannot, how- 
ever, be penetrated by this process to any depth ; 
and therefore it is inapplicable when the mass to be 
acted on is thick. The process of vulcanization, 
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which seems to be more applicable, is the result of 
many experiments made by Mr. Hancock; who found 
that caoutchouc, when immersed in a bath of fused 
sulphur heated to various temperatures, by absorbing 
the sulphur, assumed a carbonized appearance and 
lastly acquired the consistency of horn. It was in 
the course of these changes that it attained the state 
of vulcanization which Mr. Brockedon afterwards 
described. The same vulcanized condition can, 
however, be produced either by kneading the india- 
rubber with sulphur and then exposing it to a tem- 
perature of 190°, or by dissolving the india-rubber in 
any known solvent, as turpentine, previously charged 
with sulphur. Having thus explained the processes, 
Mr. Brockedon described the effect which they pro- 
duced on the caoutchouc. 1. The india-rubber, 
thus treated, remains elastic at alltemperatures. In 
its ordinary state it is quite rigid at a temperature of 
40°. 2. Vulcanized caoutchouc is not affected by 
any knownsolvents, as bisulphuret of carbon, naphtha, 
or turpentine. 3. It is not affected by heat short of 
the vulcanizing point. 4. It acquires extraordinary 
powers of resisting compression. Thus, a cannon 
ball was broken to pieces by being driven through a 
mass of vulcanized caoutchouc—the caoutchouc itself 
exhibiting no other trace of its passage thana scarcely 
perceptible rent. The applications of this substance 
appear to be almost infinite. Our readers are familiar 
with the usefulness of the “elastic bands”—but they 
may not be aware that the same fabric, adjusted in 
size and strength to the purpose required, furnishes 
springs for locks and for the racks of window blinds. 
It is also capable of being moulded into the most 
intricate ornaments; its characteristic elasticity 
removing all embarrassment in relieving the undercut 
parts. It furnishes impervious bottles for volatile 
substances, like ether; as well as an excellent ink- 
stand. It is adapted to protect from corrosion 
wires subjected to the action of the sea, as in the 
case of the wires required for the projected electric 
communication between England and France. For 
the same reason, air tubes of vulcanized rubber are 
better suited for life-boats than those formerly made 
of canvas, which are liable to be destroyed by the 
action of the water. A similar tube has been used 
with success as a substitute for an iron band as the 
tire of a carriage-wheel; and it is stated that a vehicle 
so arranged runs much easier than on the present 
plan. But perhaps the most important application 
is in its use in railroads and railroad carriages. In 
the former, it is laid between the rail and the sleeper, 
and thus prevents the rails from indicating any traces 
of pressure; and the springs connected with the 
buffers of the latter, when formed of vulcanized 
caoutchouc, can neither be broken nor can their 
elasticity be surmounted by any degree of concussive 
violence. In conclusion, Mr. Brockedon exhibited 
objects illustrative of the great physical change 
induced on caoutchouc by vuleanization. He showed 
a screw, with its recipient, both made of this sub- 
stance, as well asa form of letter-press (like a stereo- 
typed page) for printing. He also noticed its use- 
fulness in making epithons for surgical purposes, 
gloves and boots for gouty persons, &c. 





Society or Arts.—April 14.—T. Winkworth, 
Esq., in the chair.—The following gentlemen were 
elected members:—O. Hamilton, D. Henriques, 
F. E. H. Fowler, P. Fairbairn, H. Bright, G. Basevi, 
8S. Smirke, E. Sharpe, and W. A. Wilkinson, Esqrs. 
—The secretary read a communication from Mr. W. 
C. Fuller on his ‘ Vulcanized India Rubber Buffers.’ 
The invention consists in substituting a series of rings 
of India rubber separated by iron plates for the ordi- 
nary spiral spring. The buffer rod passes through 
the centre of the rings, and is protected from being 
bound by the india-rubber when compressed by 
means of a conical flange affixed to the iron plates. 
The advantages which this invention appears to pos- 
sess over the ordinary springs, are reduction in weight, 
less liability to get out of order, greater facility of in- 
creasing or decreasing the power of the spring.— Mr. 
Ricardo wished to know what would be the compres- 
sion of the buffer under ordinary circumstances, sup- 
posing the length of the India rubber employed to be 
3 feet.—Mr. Fuller stated that the length of stroke 
required for the buffer is from 10 to 13 inches; that 
the ordinary strength of the present springs is from 
3 to 3} tons—that is, 3 tons reduce the circular 








spring to a flat, while the india-rubber is capable 
of resisting from 5 to 10 tons, 

The next communication read was by Mr. P. 
Palmer‘ On the Application of Crown Glass Metal to 
the Manufacture of Domestic and other Articles.’ 

April 21.—Dr. Roget, V.P. in the chair—Mr. 
Gray, ‘On the Manufacture of Shell Cameos.’ The 
author commenced by stating that the ancients 
formed cameos by engraving figures in low relief on 
different kinds of siliceous stones; and generally 
selected for that purpose those which had layers of 
different colours: so that the figures, or different 
parts of the same figures, were of divers colours. 
Such cameos are now made in Southern Europe and 
in France—where this art has lately been attempted 
to be revived; but the hardness of the materials 
requires so much labour that they are too expensive 
to come into general use. Numerous attempts have 
been made to substitute various materials, such as 
porcelain and glass, for the ancient cameos; but their 
great inferiority has caused them to be neglected. 
The best and now most used substitutes are shells; 
several kinds of which afford the necessary difference 
of colour, and are at the same time soft enough to be 
worked with ease and hard enough to resist wear. 
Theshells used are those of the Flesh-eating Univalve 
—which are peculiar as being formed of three layers 
of calcareous matter, each layer being a perpendicular 
lamina placed side by side. The cameo cutter 
selects those shells which have the three layers com- 
posed of different colours, as they afford him the 
means of relieving his work ; but the kinds now em- 
ployed, and which experience has taught him are 
best for his purpose, are the Bull’s Mouth, the Black 
Helmet, the Hlorned Helmet, and the Queen Conch. 
The two first are the best shells. After detailing the 
peculiarities of these shells, the writer proceeded to 
give an account of the pregress of the art, which was 
confined to Rome for upwards of forty years, and to 
Italy until the last twenty years ; at which period an 
Italian commenced the making of them in Paris; and 
now about 300 persons are employed in this branch 
of trade in that city. The number of shells used 
annually, thirty years ago, was about 300; the whole 
of which were sent from England—the value of each 
shell in Rome being 30s. To show the increase of 
this trade, the number of shells used in France last 
year was nearly as follows :— 

Bull’s Mouth 80,000, average price 1s. 87., value 6,4002. 


Black Helmet 8,000, os o» «6-58. Od. = gg_~=—s: 1, 8000, 
Horned lielmet 500, ~ » ke a 601. 
Queen Conch 12,000, an oo 3m Bid, 9 TOOL 


100,500 shells sterling £8,960 
The average value of the large cameos made in Paris 
is about 6 fr. each : giving a sterling value of 32,000/.; 
and the value of the small cameos is about 8,000/.— 
giving a total value of the cameos produced in Paris 
for the last year of 40,000/.; while in England not 
more than six persons are employed in this trade. 

A communication, ‘On a means of rendering 
Sculptured Sandstone impervious to the effects of our 
changeable climate and humid atmosphere,’ by D. 
R. Hay, Esq., was followed by a discussion, in which 
Mr. Gray, Mr. Tennant, Mr. C. H. Smith, Mr. Crace, 
and several other gentlemen took part. 


InstitTuTION OF Crvit ENGINEERS.—March 30 and 
April 13.—Sir J. Rennie, President, in the chair.— 
The discussion upon Mr. Richardson’s paper, ‘On 
the Ventilation of Mines,’ [see ante, p. 341] occupied 
both these meetings. 

J.T. Harrison, Esq. was elected a Member, and 
T. Donkin, E. Highton, and W. C. Mylne, Jun., 
Esqs., Associates. 

April 20.—Sir J. Rennie, President, in the chair. 
—The paper read was by Mr. Fairbairn, of Man- 
chester, ‘On the Defects in the Principle and Cun- 
struction of Fire-proof Buildings.’ It commenced 
by insisting strongly on the dangerous consequences 
of making use of cast-iron beams of large span with- 
out intermediate supports, unless the dimensions of the 
beams were very large; and pointing out the treacherous 
nature ofa crystalline metallic body such as cast iron 
when applied to support heavy weights in the con- 
struction of buildings. After some further remarks 
on the importance of a thorough knowledge of the 
laws which govern the use and application of cast 
iron as a material for building under the various 
strains to which it may be subjected, the author pro- 
ceeded to investigate the circumstances connected 








with the fall of Messrs. Gray’s cotton-mill aren 
chester. This building was stated to be about 49 
long, and 31 ft. 8 in. wide; and to consist oun 
























































































stories in height, containing the boilers nati 
machinery above—over which, instead — = = jred COnSt 
water cistern, covering the whole extent of ila; sta 
The first floor was composed of large phe er a its 
31 ft. 8 in. span without intermediate support ; ¢ considerati¢ 
on these beams brick arches were turned ae ng charact 
the whole weight of the upper part of the build inte 
The author demonstrated that these large gveral dev 
were totally inadequate to support the weight of the Ie genes 8 
superincumbent mass; especially as the whole pres. fm Cobourg 8° 
sure was upon the centre of the beams—which were fay absurdity, 
of a form ill calculated to bear the pressure, Addea hit” But 
to this, the wrought iron trussing was so badly applied, I opert of ¢ 
that the breaking strain was arrived at before the jm Lane some 
truss rods were brought into a state of tension, The fy gork. It 
consequence of this was that one of the lower beams jm attist from 
broke in the centre under a less weight than it hag fm ere conse 
previously supported. ats. Nev 
In the discussion which ensued, it was argued that daborate { 
if proper proportions of material had been obserreq nl express 
the accident ought notto have occurred. Ita yi. P. Phi 
that the wrought-iron truss rods had been so puton that applicatior 
they allowed more than the breaking strain of the cast. jy to harmon 
iron to be arrived at before they came into Operation, fy aud was a! 
The instances of the trussed beam bridges so exten. i being * Vi 
sively used by Mr. Stephenson and other engineer, jm a process’ 
on railways were quoted to show that by a judicious j brought t 
employment of wrought-iron trusses upon cast-iron jy inthe pe! 
beams, large spans might be crossed with safety. jj sidered th 
and even in some cases where from unseen defects in fj ration t 
the metal a beam had fractured, the truss rods had 9 that this 
sufficed to support the structure and enabled the J degree, it 
traffic to be continued across the bridge until the J Theatre, 
repairs could be effected. In all cases a strength of gf Opera 
not less than four to one should be employed ; and J ahitectu 
for such uses as the iron beams of pumping engines general ct 
—which were exposed to great vibration and sudden § # large 
shocks from the sudden influx of steam below the J tnity in| 
piston, or the accidental breaking of a pump-rod_ J sated the 
the proportions of seven or eight to one should be J fo which 
observed. work; b 
appearin; 
Decorative Art Socrery.—Feb. 4 and March 1¢ @ syle of 
—Papers ‘On the Chemical Properties of Timber § theatre 
Trees’ were read by Mr. Vicary. meaning, 
March 31.—A discussion upon the ‘Influence of fH ad the 
Light and Colours’ took place. The theory of three J defective 
primary colours was questioned; it being assumed J aso the 
that yellow, red and blue are indeterminate gradations J senery. 
of intensity between light and its absence. In sup- 9 He obse 
port of this argument, the red appearance of thesun J our thee 
when viewed through a fog, and the varying changes 9 and he 
of colour according to the medium seen through J for cone 
with other results of a like nature, were adduced, admit of 
The phenomenon of an object which is placed within J prncipl 
the range of two lights proceeding from the moon J wuld | 
and a street gas-lamp producing thereby two shadows J mult o 
of different colours, red and blue, was mentioned a J #ronger 
being worthy of the consideration of artists, and a J maccor 
having reference to the above argument. mention 
April 14.—£ On the Scenery and Stage Decorations produce 
of Theatres,’ by Mr. John Dwyer, V.P. The opinion plained 
which he had formerly expressed [see Ath. No the ¢ 
999] on construction and form had, in the Théétre = 
Historique, recently opened in Paris, been in many bein fi 
respects exemplified. The criticisms upon this theatre ge 0 
state, that every person obtaining a seat is enabled to {0 prov 
see the whole of the stage. With reference tothe Jj ‘epti 
proscenium, he had become more forcibly imp — 
with the advantages arising from the form which he a 
had then suggested ; and he stated that Mr. Frederick in g0 
Chatterton had since informed him that his instrument fj ° a 
(the harp) was more favourably heard in Covent aan 
Garden than in any other of the metropolitan theatres whic 
In an ornamental and artistic view, the form which " 
he proposed combined some very essential propertiet. be 
The proscenium, he considered, should form a frame : 
to the animated picture on the stage; and the broad es 
equal surface offered through his suggestion afforded rg 
an ample and suitable field on which to display rich the 
and fanciful embellishments. The Surrey Theatre @ ™' 
has an example of this framelike character,—am =. 
together with the drop scene, exhibits thus far a sate aie 
factory effect; and inthe Thédétre Historique this has ms 
been attended to with success. The usual arrange mat 





ments within the proscenium of crimson draperies 
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Suently exhibit marvellous compositions—but of 
jt eommonplace nature which he would assist in 
inating. A drop-scene, he said, certainly re- 

od consummate skill. The pause in the excitement 
the stage effects leads to the contemplation of the 
ouse in its tout ensemble—thus demanding a two-fold 
qosideration; @ subject of appropriate and interest- 
»» character, together with a proper regard to the 
guena interior of the theatre. Mr. Dwyer noticed 
everal devices which have been applied for drop- 
genes; such 2s the looking-glass curtain at the 
ts some years ago—which he termed a costly 

ity, although at that time thought “a great 
But a drop-scene painted by Stanfield for the 
of ‘Acis and Galatea,’ produced at Drury 
some years ago, he pronounced to be a fine 
gk. It displayed in vignettes ideal scenes by the 
gtist from the opera; and thus offered to the mind's 
ee congenial Art during the pauses between the 
yts. Nevertheless, these pictures were placed within 
eaborate frames, contrasting strongly with the gene- 
nlexpression of the theatre. A drop-scene painted by 
ji. P. Phillips for Astley’s was mentioned as a proper 
application of Art to this purpose. It was intended 
tpharmonize with the general business of the theatre; 
gd was an excellent illustration of it. The subject 
iving ‘ Victoria’s return from Olympian games with 
a procession to the sacrifice.” The groups thus 
brought together had direct relation to the features 
inthe performances on the stage. Mr. Dwyer con- 
sdered that the composition always ought to have 
rlation to the action on the stage ; and observed 
that this principle has been regarded, in some 
degree, in the present drop scene at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, where the design embodies abstract ideas 
gf Opera and Ballet, but in connection with a massive 
architectural representation quite distinct from the 
general character of the interior of which it occupies 
w large a proportion. He contended that more 
tnity in this particular ought to be attempted ; and 
gated that he would treat the drop-scene as a picture 
fo which the proscenium should be an outer frame- 
work; but he would have, also, an inner frame, 
appearing on the scene, and partaking of the 
ttyle of ornament adopted in other parts of the 
theatre. As approximating illustrations of his 
meaning, he mentioned those of the Princess's 
ad the Adelphi; both of which, however, are 
defective in some minor qualities. ‘This manner has 
aso the advantage of contrasting with the stage 
genery. Mr. Dwyer next directed attention to light. 
He observed that the reflectors to the foot-lights in 
qr theatres present an objectionable appearance; 
ad he showed a sketch of ornamental screen-work 
for concealing them. Tle also suggested that they 
aimit of a very different arrangement on the Bude 
pinciple with modifying reflectors; and that it 
would be advantageous to carry off the noxious 
ruult of combustion. He advocated the use of 
tronger side-lights, having their intensity regulated 
maccordance with the shadowing on scenery; and he 
wentioned, with approval, the effects thus occasionally 
produced in moonlight scenes. Mr. Dwyer then ex- 
plained the management of colours for artificial light, 
the exaggeration necessary—the vigorous lights 
and shadows, and the broad and dashing ‘touches 
vhich form the scene-painter’s art. A slight know- 
lige of the stage, he observed, would be sufficient 
prove that, at the present time, with one or two 
exceptions, the imitation of outward things is very 
imperfect. They are but half represented. 
banqueting hall is resplendent with gold and silver, 


bit.” 


and gorgeous magnificence everywhere but on the | 


foor;—and the forest luxuriant with foliage, and 
itneate with beauties in form and colour, is robbed 
half its fair-proportion of effect by the poverty on 
Yhich it stands, Mr. Dwyer stated that success had 
wually attended the careful “ getting up” of plays; 
and that taste extended to the merest trifles had 
generally been appreciated by the public. A de- 
fnption was given cf the arrangement of “ wings, 
flats, and fly borders;” and the ludicrous contretemps 
athe scene-shifters in their working dresses appear- 
ng on the stage to remove refractory scenery, together 
With other casualties incidental to the change of 
&enes during the acts, were adduced as sufficient 
masons for advocating a less @equent resort to that 
ce, 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
British Architects, 8, P.m.—Annual, for Members only. 
Pathological Society, 8. 

Royal Institution, 2.—Monthly Meeting. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 8. 

Linnean Society, 8. 

Wep. Society of Arts, 8. 

Society of Antiquaries, 8. 

Zoological Society, 3.—General Business. 

Royal Society, half-past 8. 

Royal Institution, half-past 8.—Prof. T. Taylor ‘On the 

Anglo-Saxon Epic Beowulf.’ 

Botanical Society, 8. 
Asiatic Society, 2.—Anniversay. 
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FINE ARTS 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 

Ovr remarks last week on the comparative cha- 
racters of the Old and New Water Colour Societies 
are fully justified by the present Exhibition. Land- 
scapes and marine subjects are in as great force here 
as are historical or figure subjects at the other. Any 
large advance in the standard of the whole is scarcely 
to be looked for where we have the same men engaged 
on the same subjects. Whatever improvement of 
method there might be, the constant treatment of 
similar subjects must involve the absence of that 
variety which is necessary to sustain the interest of 
an Exhibition. 

The first drawing which fixed our notice was 
The Lake of Geneva from Clarens, looking towards the 
Valley of the Rhone (7), by George Fripp. Still and 
tranquil—and very much reminding us in the qua- 
lity of the water of Calleott—there are a purity and 
chasteness about it which have much merit. 

A Day in the Forest of Atholl (27), by W. Evans, 
is one of those sporting subjects which few better 
than Mr. Evans know how to depict. The groups 
of figures, ponies, and dead deer combine to make a 
very picturesque composition. The colour is happy, 
and the execution marked by a more solid style 
than we remember to have seen before from this 
painter. 

Copley Fielding’s Isle of Staffa—a View of Clam— 
Shell Cove—Iona seen on the Horizen (31) is a beau- 
tiful specimen of a class of drawing in which that 
artist shines; and it is matter of marvel how, with 
very simple formsand tints amounting to little more 
than black and white, he contrives such an effect 
of variety and combination. How much gradation 
can accomplish is seen in this picture ; which, full 
of simplicity, is full likewise of animation —An 
Italian Landscape, with Sea Port—Composition (80) 
by the same artist, is a very beautiful drawing, par- 
taking much of the complexion of a Claude; but with 
a fidelity to natural details which makes it take 
ground of its own. Of all our painters in water 
colours, none has greater versatility of power than Mr. 
Fielding. It matters not what the description of 
effect may be which be has to treat—from “ rosy 
morn to dewy eve"—all are handled with equal mas- 
tery. The Sussex downs under the ordinary effect of 
day-light—the summer shower or the windy day— 
bluff weather on our coasts or sunshine in our mea- 
dows—the Scottish moor or the Welsh mountains— 
the valley farm or the classical combination, as in the 
present instance—all are to him and his ready pencil 
things of common facility. Of his many works in this 
Exhibition, no one has more beauty in all respects 
than this Italian landscape. It is conceived in a 
poetical spirit and wrought without affectation. 

A Chapel in the Cathedral, Bruges (38), by Joseph 
Nash, is an interior of one of those black and white 
looking churches which abound in the Low Countries 
—and executed with Mr. Nash’s accustomed dex- 
terity and architectural knowledge. To our think- 
ing, the transparency is much diminished by its being 
so largely executed in body colour. This is a fault 
not confined to Mr. Nash—but one in which, 
with few exceptions, the painters here generally 
indulge. When water colours were first practised 
in the days of Hearne, Pau! Sandley, Girtin, Turner 
and others, they were tintings—in pure water colour. 
The artists have gone on gradually increasing the force 
of their colours and their effects of light and dark, 
until now they aim at giving the works the character 
of oil paintings. They give certainly all the loading 
—but none of the transparency. The glazing when 
passed over this ground does not seem to produce 
such. The characteristics of a water-colour drawing 
are thus lost sight of, while the power and force of an 
oil one are not attained.—_Mr. Haghe’s drawing in the 
New Water Colour Society is a specimen of what 





may bé done by a judicious mixture of the ma- 
terials. 

A View of the Forum of Rome, taken from the 
School of Xanthus (55), by A.Glennie, is an excellent 
delineation of the scene, by an artist who in the 
pursuit of his calling manifests a high degree of in- 
tegrity. The Forum, with the Palace of the Caesars 
and the Coliseum, have been represented again and 
again; yet they look fresh in Mr. Glennie’s treat- 
ment.— Drumadown (56),and Ben Noosh, Arran(124), 
by W. A. Nesfield, are very fine scenes—two of the 
most conspicuous and best works in the entire Exhi- 
bition. The first ismost luminous and the last most 
truthful. 

Jupiter nursed by Amalthea, the Nymphs and 
Corybantes in the Island of Crete (72), by J. Cristall, 
is a pleasant evidence that this artist is as earnest in 
his exertions as if he were yet.no more than a student. 
He takes a subject that demands labour and time— 
shrinks from neither—and displays the same classical 
feeling and good taste which have given him a place 
in Art where he has had norival. The present work 
has all the characters which have conferred on him 
his celebrity ; with perhaps a slight abatement of 
manual power—but far less than might have been 
expected from his age. 

Prout’s two subjects—Augsburgh, Bavaria (89), 
and 4t Nuremberg (168), are among the principal 
efforts of this father of the whole race of building 
painters—now so conspicuous as a branch of English 
Art. Mr. Prout has the merit of having originated 
a school and invented a style highly expressive of 
the subjects with which it deals. In water colour 
he is our Canaletto: and though now advanced in 
life, age has brought with it good experience and 
scientific result. There are as much freshness and 
vigour in these two drawings as we ever remember 
in Mr. Prout: and the “ Nuremberg” may be selected 
as one of the best evidences of the artist's style. 

One of the most brilliant landscapes in the Exhi- 
bition is that contributed by Mr. 8. Palmer. It is 
simply entitled Landscape—Sunset (176). The effect 
is quite dazzling; and the means by which it is pro- 
duced is not so obtrusive as to interfere with the 
illusion. 

Mr. Hunt's most successful and novel drawing, to 
our taste, is 4 Page (188): in which, besides the 
truth that distinguishes his style, there is a refine- 
ment which has been wanting to it. The pose is 
good, and the drawing capital. The legs, especially, 
are expressed even to elegance. Trampers at Home 
(276) is the richest example of colour which the 
same artist has in this Exhibition :—whilst Drawin 
by Two Lights (267) is a complete piece of realiz 
effect. 4 Tramper (160) is one of those faithful 
studies for which he is so remarkable. Though our 
comparison does not include chiar-oscuro and _ its 
peculiar management, we have always fancied in Mr, 
Hunt a certain congeniality with the style of Rem- 
brandt. We see a similar disregard of academic 
influences—a similarreliance on Nature. This notion 
must be received, of course, in a sense restricting it 
to studies from Nature—Mr. Hunt not having 
aimed at historical composition. 

Mr. Gastineau’s view of Windermere from the Woods 
of Ellery (156) is an excellent study of a familiar 
class. It has beauty of tint, elegance of form and 
aerial perspective—exprcssed with execution which, 
though careful, is free from restraint. It is one of 
the best of Mr. Gastineau’s larger works, Near 
it, though smaller in scale greater in merit, is the 
Port of Fleetwood, Lancashire (152) by the same hand. 
Seen under an effect of moonlight, this is one of the 
most beautiful realizations of such effect. To us, it 
seems as striking for its moonlight truth, as does Mr, 
Palmer's, already mentioned, for its effect of meri- 
dian sun. 

But of all the drawings here, one of the most strik- 
ing and complete is that long-looking subject The 
View on the Witham, near Lincoln, by Mr. De Wint 
(125). Possessing all the merits peculiar to its 
author’s manner, how does it shine around the mass 
of such works as are presented here? No greater 
triumph of representation can be conceived than the 
truth of that sky—as luminous and full of space as 
an oil painting could make it. A finer instance of 
Mr. De Wint’s powers could not be cited. —But 
here we must bring our notice toa close for the 
present. 
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THE PRUSSIAN BAPTISMAL SHIELD. 

Our readers know that the King of Prussia de- 
termined, while yet in England, to dedicate to his 
royal godson, Prince Edward, in commemoration of 
the sacred ceremony of the 25th of January, 1842, 
a Shield which, in its execution, should at once cor- 
respond with the importance of the event com- 
memorated, and serve as a specimen of the present 
condition of German Art. This shield has been 
some time finished; and the Berlin papers have 
been stating that M. de Humboldt is charged by the 
royal donor with its conveyance to London, We 
give, therefore, a detailed description—furnished 
tous by a correspondent in the Prussian capital, of this 
work and its mystic meanings—which, in the latter 
view of the subject, may interest our readers, The 
designs are by Cornelius. 

“In the centre of the Shield, the artist has placed 
the figure of Him who calls himself the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life, and who formsthe central point 
of the Christian faith and life, and to whom all has 
reference that is represented on the Shield. The 
middle compartment, surrounded by a double line 
of ornamental work, is divided by a cross into four 
smaller compartments, which represent the sacra- 
mental fountains of Grace, Baptism, and the Lord’s 
Supper, with the respective emblems as contained 
in the Old Testament, being the Opening of the 
Fountain in the Rock by Moses, and the Fall of 
Manna. At the extremities of the arms of the cross, 
are seen the Evangelists noting down what they have 
seen and heard in the Gospels. On the extreme points 
of the arabesques that rise above the Evangelists, 
are represented the blossoms of the divine grace and 
doctrine, the Christian virtues of Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, and of theall-embracing Christian Righteous- 
ness. Around the entire centre stand, in a circle, 
the Twelve Apostles: Peter is seen under Faith 
represented on the arabesque; on the right and left 
of him, for the spectator, are Philip and Andrew, 
James is below Hope; on either side are Bartholo- 
mew and Simon; John is placed beneath the figure 
of Charity; on either side are James the younger, 
and Thomas; under Righteousness is Paul; on the 
right and left are Matthew and Judas Thaddeus 
going forth into the world to teach and to baptize 
and to propagate the kingdom of Christ, with his 
mercies. The rilievo, which commences at the 





palm tree and runs round the edge of the Shield, | 
represents the redeeming Atonement of Christ, the | 
Foundation of the Church and the Reception into | 
the same by Baptism. From the palm forest a 

procession is approaching solemnly, the principal | 
Personage in which is mounted on the foal of an | 
ass, led by the apostles Peter, James, and John. 
It is the heavenly King making his entry into 
Jerusalem. It appears to be a procession of re- 
joicing and jubilation; but it brings the approach- 
ing King to meet the glory of his sufferings. Under 
the Christ figure in the centre of the shield, Christian 
Love is represented on the point of the arabesque; at 
the foot of the same is the Evangelist who announces 
to all the divinity of Christ and the infinite love of 
the Lord; under him, the same disciple of Love, is 
the apostle John; and, under him again, is the prin- 
cipal figure in the procession whom love to mankind 
is leading to death. Angels bear the insignia of the 
King, but in this procession, they are the instruments 
of suffering; referring to the approaching sacrificiatory 
death. The Jewish people pour forth from the city 
to meet him rejoicing and singing Hosanna, strewing 
branches and spreading their garments before him; 
but the enemies of the Lord, the Pharisees, are not 
wanting in the procession. At the gate of the city, 
in an attitude of meditation, sits a female figure, 
which, as the mural crown denotes, represents the 
City of Jerusalem itself. The time of the law, as 
may be inferred from the tablets lying on her lap, 
will soon have passed; for One has fulfilled the Law 
to its utmost extent for all. Within the city are 
seen the high priests sitting in council; and before 
them stands Judas receiving the thirty pieces for his 
betrayal, after Satan had possessed him. That which 
follows, is a representation of Golgotha in the distance, 
with the three crosses erected; the relatives, over- 
whelmed with grief, are laying the body of the Lord 
in a tomb hewn in the rock, from which He arises 
again alive. The following is a representation of the 
Outpouring of the Holy Spirit; and inspired thereby 





Peter proclaims the Resurrection of the Lord, the 


faith in him, and, with his fellow-apostles, receives 
into the bosom of the church universal people from 
among all conditions, by baptism. One of the suc- 
cessors to the apostles steps forth from among 
them; and advances, accompanied by the boys 
bearing the baptismal water, towards the chamber 
of Queen Victoria, in order to make the Prince 
of Wales also a member of the church of Christ 
through baptism. A messenger hastening forward 
from the opposite side of the room, announces 
to the Queen the arrival of the royal sponsor, for 
whom Prince Albert and the Duke of Wellington, 
on whose escutcheon the word * Waterloo’ is in- 
scribed, are in waiting to welcome him with the cup 
of hospitality to the friendly hearth. On the coast 
of England, the King is greeted by the knight of St. 
George, the tutelar saint of England, after his ship 
haying sailed from the Rhine and the North Sea 
(both are indicated to the left of the palm tree) has 
arrived in the Thames. The ship is steered by a 
messenger of the Lord, in order to bring over, 
in safety, to England, the King and his attendants, 
consisting of the Baron von Humboldt, who is sitting 
opposite to him with a plant in his hand, General 
von Natzincr, and the Count von Stolberg, both of 
whom are standing behind the royal pilgrim, whose 
head is adorned with the crown, Thus all that is 
represented on the Shield has reference to the belief 
in Christianity, and the reception into its church; 
and, in accordance with that belief and reception, 
the Shield has been denominated the Buckler of 
Faith, as the Prince for whom it is intended as a 
dedicatory present will bear the title ‘ Defensor Fidei.’ 
The inscription on the Shield runs thus :— 
Fridericus Gulielmus rex Borussorum 
Alberto Eduardo Principi Walliz 
In memoriam diei bapt. xxv. Jan. A. MDCCCXLIL 

“The sculptor, August Fischer, has, from the 
design of Cornelius, prepared the model of the 
rilievo, in wax, for casting: the chasing of which is 
by August Mertens, J. Calandrelli cut the figures 
in onyx, also from the models of Fischer. The com- 
position of the whole, the goldsmiths’, enamellers’, 
carved and other work was executed by G. Hossauer, 
goldsmith to the court, and the entire Shield per- 
fected on the 18th of January, 1847.” 

The compositions of Peter von Cornelius have 
also been engraved by A. Hoffmann; and are just 
now published by Diedrich Reimer, at Berlin, under 
the title—‘Entwiirfe zu den Bildern, cinzelnen 
Figuren und Arabesken, welche auf dem von Sr. 
Majestiit dem Kénige Friederich Wilhelm IV. dem 
Prinzen von Wales als Pathengeschenk iibersandten 
Schilde dargestellt sind yon Dr. Peter von Cornelius.’ 
The engravings will, we understand, be shortly sent 
to England. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC COLOURATION, 

Mr. Claudet has again addressed us on this subject; 
and we will give so much of his letter as is not a 
repetition of what has been already stated.— 

April 28. 

I am sorry to find that Mr. E{unt still countenances 
the idea that it will be possible to obtain the means 
of fixing natural colours by the Daguerréotype pro- 
cess; and I disagree with him respecting the facts on 
which he founds his expectations. 

I do not acknowledge that if we receive a well- 
defined spectrum upon a Daguerréotype plate, it 
will be found that after the image has been deve- 
loped by mechanical vapour, the blue and red are 
represented by their complementary colours. In 
fact, respecting the blue ray the contrary is the 
case if the exposure to the spectrum be long enough 
to produce the maximum of photogenic effect. This 
maximum of effect is owing to an excess of mercurial 
vapour ; the colour of which is bluish, resembling a 
mixture of milk and water. When the effect is not 
so strong, the fixation of mercurial vapour is not so 
abundant,—the molecules or crystals are not so close 
—and the spaces between them being black (white 
is the colour of the silver not covered with mercury), 
the mixture of these black spaces and bluish crystals 
produces a brownish white. 

If Mr. Ifunt means, as I think he does, that the 
colours are seen before the removal of the coating of 
iodide or bromide of silver, it is only an effect of 
colours produced by some modification of the surface 
effected by various intensities of light. This we} 
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know is a fact :—the surface assumes yar; 
according to the time of exposure to light. 

tints are invariably the same for the same intensj 
but they have no connexion with the colours of ; 
object reflecting the photogenic or actinic rays, 4 
that a blue object may produce red, green, blue ° 
violet according to the intensity of light’—bu 
because it is blue: a white object will prodese a 
very same changes under the same intensity of the 
white light it reflects—which has nothing to do with 
the fixation of natural colours, and does not ev 
belong to the Daguerréoty pe process, we 

The phenomenon of the Daguerréoty 
due only to the fixation of mercurial vapour; and 
I deny the rational possibility of producing natural 
colours by this process—because these vapours cannot 
assume other colours than those of the ani) 
resulting from the compound of mercury with # 
silver. According to various circumstances the tiny, 
of this amalgam are not always exactly the same: 
for if we take the image of a marble bust,« ny 
other object, we shall find that in twenty consecy. 
tive operations performed in the same manner with 
plates prepared over the same solution there yi] 
not be two plates exactly of the same tint. Some 
will be rather blue, some brown, others rather 
purple: but in each case the whole plate will hare 
the same general tone without reference to the colour 
of the reflecting object. 

I repeat it, there is at present no fact known 
capable of supporting the idea that the Daguerré. 
type process will ever produce natural colours, Ido 
not say that there will never be a photographic pro- 
cess capable of producing that result; but this process 
is yet to be discovered. Thirty years ago iodine and 
bromine were unknown. Without these two elements 
the Daguerréotype was impossible: but some philo- 
sophers knew that the nitrate of silver was affected 
by light—and they tried to apply this phenomenon 
to the fixation of the image produced in the camera 
obscura. Although the Daguerréotype was impor 
sible at that time, still they had good reasons for 
hoping that a photographic image was not an u- 
realizable dream, — because they had obtained an 
effect, although very imperfect. This was sufficient 
to induce them to continue their researches, The 
case is very different in respect to the production 
natural colours. It is proved that the photogenic of 
actinic power has no connexion with colour—that it 
is as independent of the rays of light as the calorie 
rays: and this has been beautifully demonstrated by 
Mr. Hunt himself. 


Pe image jg 





Fine Art Gosstre. — Our readers will remem- 
ber that about two years since [Nos. 926 and 
928] we were induced to offer some words of re 
monstrance on the subject of an advertisement 
which went the round of all the leading papen, 
British and Continental — summoning the artists 
of Europe to compete in the production of a pic 
ture representing the Baptism of Christ in the 
River Jordan, for the sum of 1,000/. Messrs. Bell 
& Roe, offering what is unquestionably a large 
price for a modern picture, seemed to think they had 
aright to select it from a large stock, at whatever cost 
to others it might be brought together—and sw 
nothing unreasonable in expecting that great artists, 
whose works would individually be worth theirmoney, 
would labour according to specification. We hare 
already said what was necessary on this matter; and 
we hinted then that the advertisers would do well, 
in their own interests, to retrace their steps. 1 
result is now known: and, without the slightest ill 
feeling to them or any notion of a triumph to our 
selves, we cannot but rejoice that it has justified the 
dignity of the profession, though at the price of their 
utter disappointment. No artist of eminence, a 
home or abroad, has thought it worth his while to 
contend against Europe for 1,000/., and with pre 
cisely such fences as Messrs. Bell & Roe prescribed. 
Even that struggling class of artists on whom We 
feared that the fallacious prospect of this sum might 
operate most disastrously has escaped the snate 
whose mischiefs the gold was too clumsily laid on to 
cover. Eleven candidates only are in the field ; and 
Messrs. Bell & Roe—who by a reasonable modifice 
tion of their scheme, might have secured a good pit- 
ture—must now give 1,000/. for a work which, if the 
money were divided into eleven parts and distributed 
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pong all who have worked for it, would yet be over- 


i by its mere fractional share. f 

(Qn Saturday last, Sir Robert Peel called in a 

pected portion of the public to inspect his fine col- 
+» of works of Art in Whitehall Place—the Pic- 
oe oer undergone a fresh arrangement and the 
ys and principal staircase been re-decorated. 
liarity, on this occasion, was that Sir Robert 

get the example of breaking down that wall of 
elasion which has habitually stood between the 
: res of the British aristocrat and a large 
proportion of those who are fitted to be their best 
‘ators. Gentlemen connected with Art, 
Literature and Science had been invited in numbers; 
yi Sir Robert Peel will never show more gracefully 
un in such a scene. A gallery like his is a noble 
ung space from the hot and stifling atmosphere 

* garliamentary debate,—and a school in which a 
wseliberality will give the artist an occasional chance 
of taking lessons. Sir Robert deserves great credit 
fr ,yr thought ; not that it is a profound or unna- 
tual one—but simply that it seems unnatural in the 
gil where it grew. As we have already said, we 
Ielieve Sir Robert intends to issue further invitations 
similar spirit on a future occasion. 

The annual meeting of subscribers to the Art- 
Trion of London took place on Tuesday last in 
Dury Lane Theatre, for the distribution of the 
pies; and the chair was taken by the Duke of 
Cambridge. ‘The Secretary's report announced a 
continued increase in the amount of subscriptions, 
vhich this year have attained to a fraction short 
f18,0002—spoke of 398 provincial secretaries and 
papped out a field of operations—which included 
Jamaica, Germany, Dominica, St. Lucia, Quebec, 
Montreal, New York, New Brunswick, Mexico, 
Monte Video, Ceylon, Singapore, Bombay, China 
md Australia. In the face of an influence so power- 
fal as this for good or evil, it is more than ever 
necessary that the Board of Trade should interfere 
toenforce the recommendations of the Parliamentary 
Committee. A year or two of such an influence, 
acting in a wrong direction might not be repaired by 
alfa century of teaching. Mr. Godwin, who achieved 
willustrious a piece of mystification while under exa- 
nination before the committee in question, is not yet 
dear of his delusions. He cannot distinguish between 
drt and money as a medium for measuring the success 
ofan institution which professes to assist the develope- 
nent and progress of the arts—nor understand a 
committee to mean anything else than the Council. 
The subject is so important that we shall keep it in 
view; but if there be truth in the rumours which 
ue abroad, the Board of Trade is likely ere long to 
rlieve us of our responsibility. 

The Army and Navy Club competition was brought 
toa practical result on Thursday by a declaration of 
the successful candidates. The first prize has been 
tvarded to Mr. George Tattersall, and the second to 
Mewrs. Fowler and Fiske. Mr. Fowler's is certainly 
the best elevation among the designs submitted— 
though inferior, we think, to others as regards the 
interior arrangements. ‘The Committee, we are in- 
formed, had selected two designs as in their opinion 
the fittest for adoption ; but whether the chances 
tf the ballot-box have turned up in favour of the 
ame,we do not at present know. As we said last 
week, the verdict of a majority voting in such a form 
vas very likely to vary from the decision of respon- 
able judges, There are rumours of various kinds 
current respecting this competition,—some of which 
Yeavoid repeating till we shall have inquired into 
tiem: but we may state on the authority of a con- 
temporary, generally well informed and in this case 
likely to be professionally so, that the evil influences 
which wait upon the ballot-box have been at work 
bere as elsewhere—tempting men whom Art should 
make high-minded to discredit its teaching. The 
Builder stated last week that the cards of morethan one 
candidate who has degraded himself and his profession 
by canvassing the Committee and making known his 


& Manson’s. The works were one hundred and 
twelve in number: and we will borrow from the 
Observer a list of the prices which some of the more 
important fetched, with other particulars relating to 
them :— 

Lot 48—‘ The Adoration of the Shepherds, by Murillo, sold 
for 240 guineas. 
so highly prized a short time since, that 2,000 guineas were 
offered and refused for it. Lots 50 and 51—Two beautiful 


—‘St. Jerome della Carita,’ by Schiedone, formerly in the 
collection of the Marquis de Crevillac, sold for 170 guineas, 
Two beautiful little pictures by Gaspar Poussin, of the 
Grotto Ferrato, and L’ Arica, sold for 250 guineas. Lot 92 
—‘ A Landscape with a Rainbow,’ a similar picture to the 
one in the collection of the Earl of Oxford, by Rubens, sold 
for 140 guineas. Lot 94—* The Countess of Spannocchi and 


to be the only specimen of this master in England, sold for 


Catherine,’ by Fra Bartolomeo, painted when he was in the 
Monastery of St. Mark, sold for 130 guineas. Lot 102— 
*The Council of Trent,’ painted by Terburg for Philip 1V., 
of Spain, sold for 220 guineas. Lot 103—*‘ A Village Festival,’ 
a beautiful finished picture by Jan Steen, sold for 370 
guineas. Lot 170—‘ The Opening of the Sixth Seal,’ the 
fine picture painted by Danby, for the late Mr. W. Beckford, 
of Fonthill Abbey, sold for 500 guineas. The sum Danby 
received for this—his che/-d’aurre—from Mr. Beckford was 
stated to be 1,600 guineas. Lot 112—‘Descent from the 
Cross,’ by Daniel a Volterra, sold for 200 guineas. The 
gems of the sale, ‘The Assumption of the Virgin,’ by 
Raffaelle, formerly in the collection of Thomas Howard, 
Earl of Arundel, and for which the late possessor gave 3,000 



































































‘Abraham and the Angels,’ by Murillo—‘ St. Jerome,’ by 
L. da Vinci— The Madonna, Infant Saviour, and St. John,’ | 
a most beautiful little gem, by Correggio,—* Christ bearing 
his Cross,’ by Raffaelle—‘ The Crucifixion,’ by Tintoretto— | 
and ‘Christ's Charge to Peter,” by Annibale Carracci, were | 
passed, in consequence of the reserved prices, amounting to 
several thousand pounds, not being offered for them. | 


It is announced that tickets to view the two royal | 


Chamberlain’s office, from 12 to 4 o’clock. Each 
ticket will admit the lady or gentleman whose name 
will be inserted in it, and five other persons. 
applications must be made personally, or through a 
responsible agent. Ladies and gentlemen receiving 
tickets will be required to leave their names and 
addresses, on their cards, at the Lord Chamberlain’s 
office. 

All that remains of old Montague House (Mon- 
tague House in the fields as it was once called) is the 
outer wall of the court-yard ; and the public is now 
admitted to the British Museum by the great portico 
and hall of Sir Robert Smirke’s new building. The 
facade of the Museum displays, to our tastes, very few 
architectural beauties. 
a full-grown plant from the Post Office in St. Martin's- 
le-Grand—all pillars and posts, and not very harmo- 
niously arranged. There is something, however, un- 
expectedly good in the effect of the double row of 
columns when seen standing beneath the portico. 
The entrance door is small (very small indeed com- 
pared to the portico): and the hall is somewhat low 
(only 30 feet) though the effect is heightened by the 
judicious use of colour in the flat compartments of the 
ceiling. The floor is laid with Portland stone, diver- 
sified at intervals by diamond-shaped pieces of green 
and white marble. The staircase runs to the left, 
and is 17 feet wide, with three flights or successions 
of stairs—the first of five steps, and the second and 
third each of fifteen. Here is the great defect :— 
there is nothing before you but a dead wall to run 
your head against—nothing to occupy attention (and 
in a Museum, too) while toiling up the thirty-five 
steps of the grand staircase. From this landing (as 
we shall call it—for it is nothing better) two stair- 
cases run—one to the right, the other to the left; 
each of two flight of fifteen steps each. Here, again, 
in the toil of ascending, there is nothing to repay 
—nothing, in short, but a dead wall before you, 
perforated with three small doors, by any one of which 
a single step will introduce you headlong into the 


contrivance in this sudden leading you by a grand 
flight of steps to three little doorways ; and something 





Notto, were in its hands; and promised that if the 
design of any one of these should be chosen it would 
Publish them and seek an investigation. It can do 
to better service to the Art whose cause it so ably 
naintains, F 

On Saturday last a sale by auction of a valuable 
collection of pictures by the old masters, the property 


a private individual, took place at Messrs, Christie } 


exceedingly novel (to say the least) in the surprise 

felt on entering at a step the first great room of 
| the national collection. 'The colouring, we may ob- 
| serve, is particularly chaste; and the several patterns 

introduced are tasteful and appropriate. The chief 
; ornament on the cciling of the hall is a yellow star 
, ona blue ground ; and on the ceiling of the staircase 
a white star on a blue ground. 


This picture, the auctioneer stated, was | 


little landscapes, by Wilson, sold for 100 guineas. Lot 82 | 


her Family, represented as Charity,’ by Razzi, and believed | 


200 guineas. Lot 96—‘The Virgin and Infant, with St. | 


pictures by Winterhalter in the banqueting-room.| 
in St. James’s Palace will be issued from the Lord | unique: none of the contemporary pianists—Mos- 
| cheles excepted—even professing to keep up the old 
| art of improvisation in accordance with the inten- 
All | tions and style of other masters, 


It is little more, indeed, than | 


collections. There is something poor and petty in | 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Puituarmonic Sociery.—Fourth Concert.—Space 
will be saved by our at once transcribing the pro- 
gramme of one of the most brilliant musical meetings 

| ever held in London :— 

Part I. 

Sinfonia in F (No.8)—Beethoven. 

Duetto (Stabat Mater), Miss A. Williams and Miss M. Wil- 
liams—R ossini. 

Concerto in G, Pianoforte, Dr. Mendelssolin-Bartholdy— 
Beethoven. 

| Aria, ‘ Ah! rendimi quel core,” Miss M. Williams (Mitrane) 

| <I. Rossi, 1686. 

| Overture, Euryanthe—C. M. von Weber. 

Part I 


| Sinfonia in A Minor (No, 3)—Mendelssolin-Bartholdy. 

| Duett, ‘Come, be gay,’ Miss A. Williams and Miss M. Wil- 
| liams (Der Freyschutz)—C, M. von Weber. 

| Overture 

| Scherzo 
| Song, with Chorus, ‘Ye 
| spotted Snakes,’ Miss A. 
| Williams, and Miss M. 
| Williams, 

Notturno, March, and 
Finale Chorus. 
Conductors, Mr. Costa and Dr. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 

The above selection speaks for itself. We can 
| give almost unmeasured praise to the instrumental 
| portion of this concert. Its most special feature 
; was the Pianoforte Concerto. This was given as no 


Mendol 1 





(CA Mid 


Night's Dream.’)} Bartholdy. 


guineas—‘The Triumph of Galatea, by A. Carracci— | °D€ else, save the great master who played it, could 


give it: since not merely does the work (in itself 
somewhat capricious, not to say impracticable) 
happen to be a peculiar favourite with Dr. Mendels- 
sohn,—but he is the only person in whom tem- 
perance and vivacity, science and fancy, are so ex- 
quisitely combined as to enable him to do full jus- 
tice to the imaginings, at once delicate and solid, of 
Beethoven. His cadences, too, are now all but 


The Concerto was 


| admirably accompanied: and not only in this, but 
| throughout the entire first and second acts, was felt 


the great advance of the band in subjection to dis- 
| cipline—thanks to Mr. Costa. A few flaws allowed 
| for, the execution of the Symphonies and of the de- 

licious music to the ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream’ 
| was such as to satisfy the most fastidious ;—albeit, the 
| great animation demanded by Dr. Mendelssohn as 
| indispensable to the right fulfilment of his intentions 
| makes the task no easy one for the most consume 
mately-trained orchestra, The room was crowded ; 
and the audience as enthusiastic as it can be in the 
| presence of Royalty,—which always more or less 
| divides the interest and distracts the attention. 


| pt i . é 
| Sacrep Harmonic Socrery.—When, last week, 
we invited the Directors of this society to “ recon- 
' sider weak points in its structure,” we little anti- 
| cipated that the strictures which we felt it a duty to 
| Dr. Mendelssohn to offer, would be confirmed by so 
| signal an exposition of certain points of discipline, 
| &c, &c., as is contained in the following letter. We 
| print it from a conviction that the statement and 
| discussion of such matters, must be profitable, not 
| merely to the Sacred Harmonic Society, but to other 
establishments in a less mature stage of existence. 
| Sir,—In justice to the members and assistants of the 
| Sacred Harmonic Society, Iam desirous of pointing out to 
you one or two of the causes of the alleged inefficiency of 
the performances by that society. 
Ist. For a reason unknown to me, but which I believe to 
| be mistaken economy, there is not a sufficient supply of 
copies to the choristers. On the occasion of the first per- 
| formance of ‘ Elijah,’ there was, in some instances, but one 
| copy among three persons; and when it is considered that 
| the three persons so situated may be of various degrees of 
height and focal vision, and that some persons will hold 
| the copy in a vertical position directly in front of the whole 
face, the impossibility of doing justice to the music will be 
| apparent. On the next performance, when the Queen visited 
the Hall, several persons were entirely without copies. 
Those who were long-sighted looked between the heads of 
those on the seats before them—those who were short- 
sighted remained tacet during the first part, and of course 
did not return for the second, The same paucity of copies 
prevails at rehearsals. 
| Qndly. While all prefessional singers (choristers as well 
| as principals) have the music at their own homes for the 
purpose of study, the amateurs of this society have not that 
| advantage. A false pride prevents many from acknow- 
| ledging that they cannot read the music sufficiently well at 
rehearsals; but I do not scrup'e to assert that few amateurs, 
of however long standing, can do justice to some of Men- 
delssohn’s choruses without private study. These choruses, 
although excecdingly beautiful when correctly performed, 
are in some parts as difficult as anything within the range 
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of vocal music; and it is an amusing fact, that choruses of 
great rapidity, ch tie difficulty, changes of time and 
style, and verbal awkwardness are passed by at rehearsals 
as sufficiently well done, while they are little else than a 
mass of confusion,—and that other passages of great sim- 
plicity are repeated many times for some supposed beauty 
of style, or of light and shade, thus occupying an undue 
portion of the short time allowed, to the injury of those 
more difficult choruses on which that time might be better 
bestowed. 

3rdly. The observance of the piano is a desideratum 
with the vocalists of this society; and will remain so while 
the band are allowed, as they have been hitherto, to dis- 
regard it entirely. 

Other causes might be enumerated—as, for instance, the 
fact that many of the choir cannot see the conductor, or | 
hear the voices from the other side, owing to the inter- 
position of the organ; but if these were removed, greater } 
justice would be done to the composers of the music per- | 
formed, and to that musica! portion of the public which has } 
so long encouraged the society to produce a series of great | 
works in a style that has called forth considerable, and I | 
trust not altogether unmerited, commendation. | 








A CHOoRISTER OF THE SacrED Harmonic Society. 
We cannot dismiss the above without protesting | 
against our correspondent’s character of Dr. Men- | 
delssohn’s choruses as in parts “as difficult as any- | 
thing within the range of vocal music.” Some | 
familiarity with them enables us to speak to the 
point; and to ask “the Chorister” whether he has | 
ever looked into the ‘ Missa Solennis’ of Beethoven ? 
—or the Motetts of Bach—or the books ofthe Berlin 
Sing-Academie —or the ancient, unaccompanied 
sacred music of the Italian writers? 

And now for something pleasanter than complaints | 
and controversies. Having animadverted, as was 
due, on the defects of the first performance of | 
‘Elijah,’ it is no less incumbent on us to state that 
the repetition of the Oratorio, yesterday week, was in | 
every point of view more satisfactory. The chorus, | 
though far from the precision which could be desired, 
was firmer—the orchestra had been considerably 
augmented,—and the new violin players, who looked 
to their Conductor, kept the established forces (if | 
“forces,’? indeed, they deserve to be called) from | 
straggling and wavering. The gain of vivacity, force | 
and colour was too striking, we trust, to be utterly lost 
upon the Directors of the Sacred Harmonie Society, 
as indicating the direction of the reformatory mea- 
sures which we have so often urged upon them. Her 
Majesty was present at the second performance. 
The third was given on Wednesday: the fourth was 
to be given yesterday evening, with Herr Staudigl as 
the Prophet. During the past ten days, too, the 
Oratorio has been performed at Manchester and at 
Birmingham. 








Musicat Unton.—At the third meeting of the | 
Musical Union,—brought by its reconstruction within 
the pale of warrantable entertainments—the young 
brothers Helmesberger, from Vienna, made their 
first bow to the London public. The elder led | 
Haydn's Quartett, No. 76 and Beethoven’s Razu- | 
moufisky Quartett in F; and joined his brother in | 
the andante and rondo from Spohr’s second Con- 
certante for two violins. Why these last compositions | 
should be selected, and never their composer's unac- | 
companied violin duetts—far finer and fresher works— 
is among the curiosities of want of managerial curiosity. 
The Helmesbergers are thoroughly trained ; and 
obviously possess a good share of musical taste as 
well as of scientific accomplishment. Such easy 
execution as theirs, however hard to acquire, never 
fails at once to win the ear:—while the precision 
and comprehension of Haydn and Beethoven shown 
by the elder in his quartett leading are promising | 
for the future. It is highly satisfactory to observe 
that the vicious fancy for the spasmodic and the 
extravagantly-singing (for which Paganini must be 
credited) is dying out among the rising generation 
of players on stringed instruments: who appear fast | 
returning to the sound old canon that a steady tone | 
is healthier than a shivering one—also that the in- 
articulate chords of the violin are called upon to 
perform a service entirely different from that allotted 
to the human voice. Confusion of styles is always a 
sign of decay in Art. 








Her Magesty’s TuEatre.—Increase of acquaint- 
ance with ‘I due Foscari,’ means our increased dis- 
taste to music so crude, noisy, idealess and pretend- 
ing—and increased distrust of its success on this 
side of the Alps. Madame de Montenegro, now at 
home on the stage and in the part, screams more 
cruelly than any Lady has hitherto screamed in the 





| neither “ frivolous nor vexatious.’ 


Haymarket; but the public (?) encores her and com- 
pliments her with showers of bouquets, &c.—and 
“ what greater signs of affection can be shown to the 
Swedish Nightingale?” After her outcries, and 
the hard, ungenial execution of Signor Fraschini, 
Signor Coletti’s last scene becomes a “ real blessing” 
—calling up sympathies which the soprano terri- 
fies away, and the tenor forbids to return. The 
opera continues to be as carelessly, not to say 
coarsely, performed, by band and chorus, as on the 
first night. Mr. Balfe neither controls his orchestra 
nor waits on the singers. We hope better things 
from him in his conduct of ‘ Robert ;’ or else we must 
pity Meyerbeer—and the Subscribers and the 
Cynosure of all opera-goers, who is to sing the part 
of Alice. 

Mr. Bunn has published yet another letter; in 
which he states that, to avoid litigation, he will 
accept the 2,000/. proffered him in the letter signed 
by Mdlle. Jenny Lind, if she will write him another 
therewith—such as shall hold him excused to his sub- 
scribers! We have yet to offer, as faithful historio- 
graphers,—who can and will overlook no fact in sub- 
stantiation of the truth,—a few words with regard 
to Mr. Lumley’s announcements and their fulfil- 
ment. “ Mdlle. Jenny Lind, whose engagement 
commences in March and extends until the end of 
the season, will appear immediately after Easter.” 
Thus ran Mr. Lumley’s programme: the above state- 
ment being made withouta single expression of doubt 
or uncertainty. How stands the case? Very nearly a 
fourth of the subscription nights “ after Easter” have 
elapsed: and the above promise is not yet fulfille¢d— 
even after the Lady has been seen by half the opera 
and concert going Londoners for a fortnight! To what 
mystery, caprice, indisposition, inefficient musical 
management, determination on Mdlle. Lind’s part 

—to be off with the old love 

Before she is on with the new, 
or natural timidity in presenting herself before a 
new audience, this delay may be ascribed—we do 
not even pretend to guess. Nor, indeed, would it be 
our affair to advert to the matter, save in confirma- 
tion of our comment on Mr. Lumley’s pregramme. 
No one, we imagine,—especially when we must 
announce Dr. Mendelssohn’s departure for the con- 
tinent as immediate—will now venture to call our mis- 
givings ill-founded or to question our facts. Promises 
for April fulfilled in May !—* The Tempest,’ to be 
produced in 1847, adjourned, without apology or 
explanation, till a future season (or sine die, as may 
be)—these things scem to us poor satisfaction for the 
Subscribers! If, however, they are content, so are 
we—since events prove our objections to have been 
> We now begin 
to be curious with regard to the production of ‘ Le 
Camp de Silésie.’ 

Mr. Lumley’s ballet, however, is very brilliant. 
Mille. Ceritoand M. St. Léon have arrived ; and their 
dances, with those of Mdlles. Grahn, Rosati and 
Marie Taglioni, and of M. Perrot, havea variety and 
interest surpassing those of most former seasons. We 
look for M. Heine’s invention—also for * Egeria’ 
and ‘ Le Constellation’—with great interest. 

Roya Irarian Opera, Covent Garpen.—That 
the lapse of thirty-three years—the interval, or there- 
abouts, since * L’Italiana in Algieri’ was written—has 
made parts of that comic opera seem antiquated 
there is no denying. It may be doubted, moreover, 
as we last year observed when reporting on the per- 
formance of Donizetti's ‘L’Ajo’ [Ath. No. 979], 
whether the world has not grown too careworn and 
too wise to relish the old unmitigated Italian buf- 
feonery in which our fathers delighted. Casting 
aside, however, the absurdity of the story, and 
allowing for some faded fineries in the music and the 
absence of all brilliancy or interest at the close of the 
work—the grace, the melody, and the opportunity for 
displaying vocal accomplishment which ‘ L’ Italiana’. 
affords were, in themselves, welcome to us; and their 
welcomeness was enhanced by the high finish and 
spirit of the performance. This was ably sustained 
by Mdlle. Alboni, Signori Salvi, Marini, and Rovere, 
—the last two artists new to this country. Of the 
lady it would be hard to saytoomuch. Hier singing, 
both of cantabile and brilliant movements, is in the 
truly grand style; an answer in full to those who 
imagine solidity and volubility incompatible: the 


[Mar 
siasm. Ter acting is lively and comic. her 
pearance pleasing, in spite of her curiously tag,” 
costumes. We were much satisfied, too, vith i 
Salvi’s Lindoro. He is probably the only tenn 

on the stage who is equal to the execution of Ren 
sini’s florid music; his power being co-existent y: 
ease of manner and freshness of voice. The a 
too, of his head and chest notes is singularly aan 
and even. In short, Signor Salvi has risen —. 
estimation of his public, as an acquisition 
the highest value to any theatre intending to S 
duce operas of every Italian age and achoaL 
Signor Marini has been paying tribute =a 
told, to the real manager of our London ot 
during this past month of April—to wit, the In 
fluenza; and his voice, from time to time betrayed 
the fact. It is a grand and deep basso; the organ ’ 
excellence, for Priests, Tyrants, and Bashaws: bad 
in short, for what may be called “the awfal inal 
business.” Nature has fitted him by person too, to 
overpower and predominate ; since he js very tall, 
with a striking countenance, and demeanour con- 
formable. Signor Rovere, who took the part of 
Taddeo, is a capital buffo—comical, restless, intry- 
sive, and cowardly to a wish, without that extrayg. 
gance of caricature which Italy endureth, but Eng. 
land endureth not—and excellent in all those rapid 
and syllabic passages which require clear articulation 
no less than steady vocalism.—On Tuesday * Lucia’ 
was repeated, with Signor Ronconi as the Henr 
Asiiton, in his fullest force: he having entirely reco. 
vered.' He will shortly, we are told, sing his favourite 
part in the ‘Maria ci Rohan’ of Donizetti. The 
strength of the operatic company promised to us js 
now all but revealed,—Mdlle. Steffanone alone being 
unheard; for whom, we are told, ‘ Ernani’ is to be 
shortly given.— Malle. Fanny Elssler is announced 
to dance this evening: and a new ballet, we hear, 
will be ready for her in the course of a few days, 
On the whole, the Subscribers have every reason to 
be satisfied. 











Princess’s.—The appearance on Monday of Mrs, 
Butler, at this theatre, in the character of Julia in 
*The Hunchback,’ afforded us an opportunity of 
revising the impressions which we received from her 
acting in the provinces. Since her début at Man- 
chester, she has visited several theatres, and had an 
opportunity of re-acquiring that practice which her 
long absence from the stage had, in the opinion of 
most, rendered, at least, expedient. 

‘The Hunchback’ seems to be settled as the 
opening piece of Mrs, Butler’s various engagements; 
and the reasons for this selection are probably the 
fact of its heroine having been originally her part, 
and a feeling in consequence that she shares in the 
triumph of that particular drama. Yet she cannot 
be said to have made the part; for its chief fault 
lies in the cireumstance that the author has in it 
done too much for the actress, and left her little or 
nothing to do for herself. Sustained scenes—pro- 
longed situations—rhetorical passages—all con- 
structed with theatrical skill—keep the heroine 
almost perpetually on the stage; and carry her 
through, as by a palpable vehicle, to the highly 
wrought catastrophe. In the midst of all, however, 
‘The Hunchback’ has some touching poetry ; which 
gives heart and soul to all this mechanical frame- 
work, and partly justifies its use. The main quali- 
fication of Mrs. Butler for the performance of such 
characters is, that both by taste and education she is 
enabled to enter into the spirit of the poetry ; and 
by her long and family connexion with the Stage is 
possessed of the requisite resources for giving to it 
the appropriate form and pressure. Her voice i 
remarkably clear, and has been cultivated to the 
utmost pitch of perfection of which it is capable ; 80 
that her reading of the various long scenes of which 
the part of Julia consists was uniformly laudable. 
The consciousness of this caused us on this occasion, 
as on former ones, to miss that impulsiveness and 
spontaneity which are productive of strong nat 
effects and suggestive of real acting genius rather 
than stage talent. In other respects, however, Mrs. 
Butler’s style of acting is full of suggestion. It is 
suggestive in its by-play—suggestive in the space 
allowed for the progress of mental action—and sug- 
gestive in the judicious prominence and emphasis 
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=F pave seen the first act better rendered than pains to reform. We are happy to add, however, 
y Mes Butler. The unaffected simplicity of the that the Shaksperian catastrophe was preserved; 
girl is wanting; and in this scene Mrs. though the reconciliation between the rival houses 
gisling, a8 Helen, came best off. That lady's per- was omitted, and the curtain fell immediately on 
of the part is excellent in detail and asa Juliet’s death. The brief scene between her waking 
, Mrs. Butler rose, however, in her first inter- | and suicide was enacted with wonderful effect. The 
sew with Clifford (Mr. J. Webster). Her surprise part of Romeo was, of course, sustained by Mr. Cres- 
gt his sudden wooing—her suspicion of his town wick ;—who performed it not only with elegance but 
rs—her astonishment at the accordance of his _ with more passion than usual. He was much and 
gatiments with those of Master Walter (Mr. Cres- | deservedly applauded. The house was full, not 
: d her consequent acceptance of him as overflowing. At first it seemed a little critical; 
ter lover—all these were managed with great skill. but after the third act scepticism was converted to 
Bat it was not until she appeared as the town lady , decided and progressive enthusiasm. 
dat we began to acknowledge the presence of spe- | — 
gic power :—first, in the peculiar ease with which Musicat anp Dramatic Gossip.—It is under- 
of great elocutionary difficulty were sur- | stood that Dr. Mendelssohn will perform on the 
mounted—and next, in the statuesque attitude which organ at the next Ancient Concert,—the Director of 
the actress had adopted for the embodiment of the which is H.R.H. Prince Albert. It is vexatious 
tuations. From the moment, too, when the agony that one of the few great players left in Europe 
of her situation is revealed to her, we are prepared should have no better instrument than the wheezy 
gradually for that overwhelming cutburst of long old one at the Hanover-square Rooms. We advert 
emotion with which she at last assails to the vexation by way of agitating for some more 
Mester Walter. The torrent of declamation—the | ample and carefully-furnished locality at the West 
yeunulation of topics—the sense of maddening End of London, for the performance of the grandest 
ion—and the concentration of all the energies | concert music, than at present exists.—We hear, 
for the utterance of a great final determination were too, that the author of ‘ Elijah’ has finished a new 
powerfully rendered, and drew down the plaudits of , Quintett for stringed: instruments—an early hearing 
the house—We must not omit to notice the chaste of which would form one of the most interesting 
god beautiful manner in which Mr. Creswick enacted | features of this interesting season. 
the part of the Hunchback. He, as well as Mrs.| We hear from those who were present, that the 
Butler, was called before the curtain at the close of Amateur performance of ‘The Hunchback’ at the 
the play to receive the testimony of the audience | St. James’s Theatre, for the benefit of the distressed 
tothe excellence of his acting. | Irish, on Tuesday evening, went off with finish and 
Qn Wednesday, was performed ‘Romeo and | spirit—The performance of ‘ Clarisse Harlowe,’ in 
Juliet ;’ in which, for the reason above stated, it is London, seems to have been prohibited by the 
ible for a more accurate judgment to be formed | licenser; since we observe that charming Mdlle. Rose 
ofthe actress than in ‘ The Hunchback.’ The Shak- , Cheéri’s engagement closes without her having ap- 
gerian heroine in nothing usurps the mere business | peared in a part which has won her so many laurels 
of the stage; but permits ample room for histrionic | during the past winter in Paris.—We can only, for 
invention —a liberty of which Mrs. Butler wisely | the present busy week, devote a line to announce 
availed herself to the utmost. Nothing can exceed | the successful appearance of Mrs. Hampton at the 
the elaboration with which she introduced whatever | Princess's Theatre. The opera chosen was ‘ La Son- 
details may bring out the meaning of the text and | nambula;’ and the trial was gone through with credit 
aid force to the situation. We have already [ante, | to the Lady,—of whose qualifications we may speak 





After some years of doubts and difficulties (the 
usual ladder up which the theatrical composer must, 
perforce, climb) we observe that, at last, a five-act 
opera by the grandson of Goethe is about to be 
produced at Berlin.—A new theatre is to be built 
near the Karnther Thor, Vienna, on a scale of great 
magnificence: not before it was wanted—the old 
Opera House being, as times and tastes go, too 
shabby and inconvenient for a great and gay capital. 
Among the inconsistencies of the time, none is surely 
odder than the rapidly increasing multiplication of 
splendid theatres at the very period when operatic 
composers are nearly as rare as “ Snakes in Iceland” 
—and great singers so few that their engagement 
“here, there, or anywhere” becomes a sort of state- 
matter of interest, diplomacy and contention. 

A few slight motions seem still from time to time 
attempted in Italy tending towards comic music. Jt 
maestro Luigi Ricci has set, for Florence, the librettoof 
M. A. Adam’s ‘Brasseur de Preston’—without greater 
success than attended that rather luckless French 
opera. ‘La Figlia di Dominico, a one-act trifle by 
Signor Speranza, appears to have been little more 
successful. To please in a style so exhausted is no 
longer easy ; two things being demanded both 
of which are now-a-days hard to find—namely, a 
fresh and simple story clear of childishness or niai- 
serie, and (rarer still) a fresh and simple vein of 
melody. Where is M. Auber sleeping ? 

The success of M. Berlioz at St. Petersburgh is 
described as brilliant.—The sixth performance of M. 
David’s ‘ Christophe Colomb’ has been given.—The 
Conservatoire Concerts are over. 

Among the other musical visitors who are an- 
nounced to be approaching London, is Dr. Lowe of 
Stettin—well known in Germany as a composer of 
lieder aud a powerful and expressive singer of the 
same; and who is, also, a pianoforte player and 
organist of good renown.—The French papers pro- 
mise us a visit from a Signor Ciardi—described as a 
most accomplished flute player. 
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p. 265] given a general outline of her performance ; More in detail on some future occasion, 
vhen at Manchester ; but, owing to this minute—| Our contemporaries advertise that Drury Lane 
almost painful—interpretation and developement, it | Theatre is once again to let,—Mr. Bunn having 
becomes necessary to pursue the subject after a nicer | published an epistle to the effect that, though he has 
method. The first act presents but few opportu- | a renewal of his lease, it is with his wish that the 
rities, and, in fact, does little beyond introducing the | property is thrown open to competition for those 
heroine. Here Mrs. Butler showed, indeed, to some | who haye “ different principles of management” from 
disadvantage,—since she looked too old, too womanly. | his own. This paragraph, being explained, seems to 
But the second act brought amends. The balcony | intimate that Mr. Bunn is tired of his bargain, and 
sene, with its divine poetry, was in all respects finely | glad to throw it up unless he can have it on far 
performed. Mrs. Butler's intense appreciation of | easier terms. There is now, therefore, we fancy, 
the poetical availed her much. Nothing was missed. | some possibility of Mr. Macready, with Sir E. Bul- 
Simply considered as a mere reading of the dialogue, | wer Lytton’s new plays in his hand, resuming the 
itwas a fine study: but it was accompanied with | managerial reins.—It is said, also, that Mr. and 
action and passion that made it altogether admirable. | Mrs. Keeley will be shortly succeeded at the Lyceum 
The succeeding scene with The Nurse was, perhaps, | by the mast successful of manageresses—Madame 
vanting in girlishness; but it was stamped, never- | Vestris. 
theless, with the same subtle finish that atoned | The Spanish company which we adverted to a fort- 
for merely natural shortcomings. In the third act, ) night since has made its appearance in Paris. Though 
the performance rose to grandeur. Juliet’s lamenta- | againstreasonable hope, we nevertheless hoped to hear 
tions for Tybalt and Romeo were emphasized with | of some feature of musical interest such as should 
consummate effect,—the changes of passion rendered | indicate that the land of modinhos and. fandangos 
with well-studied contrasts; all in subordination, | might possibly contribute some examples of trained 
however, to the poetic spirit which prevented excess | (not fame) art to the stores of European music, 
and invested madness itself with majesty. There was | But the Gazette Musicale destroys all our expectation 
eidently much of the Siddonian feeling and expres- | by speaking of “ce pot-pourri indigeste décoré par 
sion in this. We have already noticed the studiously | 3/. Carnicer du nom pompeua d’ouverture”—though 
marked change of character conceived by Mrs. Butler | the writer adds, by way of some slight mitigation, 
in the subsequent dialogue with 7vie Nurse; whose | that the execution was so bad as not to allow the 
moral infirmity suggests to Juliet the necessity of | prelude, such as it was, the smallest chance. The 
ber thenceforth conducting herself as. an independent | dancing and singing of the Spanish ¢roupe are 
ad selfresponsible agent. The process of the | described as mediocre. 
mental action was even more expressively marked | Madame Stoltz has taken her leave of that ruined 
this than on former occasions. The, pause, the | theatre the dcadémie. Her benefit was attended by 
gesture, the movement, the emphasis, were perfect. | a crowd; and the usual signs of sympathy were dis- 
Fine as all this was, it was nevertheless, excelled by | played. The gain is greater than the loss to the 
the chamber scene. This was a complete triumph | musical world of Paris:—let us add, that the step 
nothing less than the utmost possible attainment | seems to have been rendered inevitable by the wilful 
of highly cultivated art. We regret to state that | lady herself. The evening after Madame Stoltz’s 
drama was performed from the old stage, muti- | farewell, Mdlle. Dameron appeared in ‘ Robert le 
copy, not the full Shaksperian play as lately | Bruce’—with good success, the journals tell us. A 
restored to the British theatre. Mrs. Butler must | “gentleman who has no voice, and whose name is 
lok to this. If she is to revive among us the | Monnac,” has been tried in the threadbare ‘ Lucie.’ 
at of acting, she must not re-introduce the | The new ballet, ‘Qzai,’ was to be produced on 
which improved taste has lately been at great | Monday. 








Paris Academy of Sciences.—April 19.—Some dis- 
| cussion took place respecting the erratic star placed 
| on the celestial chart fifty years ago by Lalande— 
| A paper was received from MM. de Provostaye and 
| Desains, giving the results of some experiments 
| made with a view to ascertain the power of metals 
|in the reflection of the rays of heat.—M. Dorsétre 
| laid before the Academy a paper having for title 
|* Etude physique et physiologique de I’étherisation 
| —Dosage de la vapeur d’éther.’ The chief object of 
|the writer is to show the importance of a proper 
| regulation of the quantity of atmospheric air to be 
| taken into the lungs in the process of etherization, 
and to point out the imperfection of some of the 
inhaling instruments used for this purpose. M. 
Dorsére proposes the use of a thermometer, taking 
as the basis of observation a scale determinable b 
experience. — A communication was made by M. 
Teste respecting the qualities of the waters of Bag- 
noles, in Normandy. M. Teste attributes the effi- 
cacy of the Bagnoles springs to the large quantity 
of azote contained in them ; and he remarked that 
this azote taken into the stomach in a gaseous state 
produces, in the end, effects analogous to azotized 
alimentary substances, such as meat—but with the 
advantage that the Bagnoles water is digested with 
ease by persons who are unable to digest meat. 

The Scottish Art Societies—We have received 
some further statements and correspondence respect- 
ing the dispute between the Royal Institution of 
Scotland for the Promotion of Arts and Manufactures 
and the Royal Scottish Academy of Painting, Sculp- 
tureand Architecture. The Institution has formally 
withdrawn the personal imputations which it had 
made against the president and council of the Aca- 
demy, with an apology. But the dispute on sub- 
stantial matters continues. The Institution still uses 
the letter of its authority to resist the equitable claims 
of the Academy. Its own accountant has substantiated, 
by an analysis of the accounts, the accusation made on 
the opposite side,—that by a very unfair apportioning 
of expenses and profits, the Institution saddled undue 
charges on the exhibitions of modern pictures, and 
thus withheld from the Academy its proper emolu- 
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ments. To describe in general terms the actual state 
of the dispute, there is not so ill a feeling on the part 
of the Institution, but it still refuses substantial justice. 
— Spectator, 

Smelting by Electricity.—The lately patented 
process of smelting copper by means of electricity, 
says the Morning Herald, is likely to effect a 
change that will be quite prodigious, 
in less than two days what the old process required 
three weeks to effect. And the saving of fuel is so | 
vast, that in Swansea alone the smelters estimate 
their annual saving in coals at no less than five hun- 
dred thousand pounds, Hence it is clear that the 


It produces | 


price of copper must be so enormously reduced as | 


to bring it into use for a variety of purposes from 
which its cost at present excludes it. 


The facility | 


and cheapness of the process, too, will enable the | 


ore to be largely smelted on the spot. The Cornish 
mine proprietors are anxiously expecting the 
moment when they can bring the ore which lay in 
the mine yesterday into a state to be sent to market 
to-morrow; and this at the very mouth of the mine. 
In Australia, also, the operation of this discovery 
will be of the utmost importance. Ten thousand 
tons of copper ore were sent from Australia to 


England last year, to be smelted at Swansea; and the | 


result was only 1,600 tons of copper. But Australia 


in future will smelt her own copper, by a thirty-six | 


hours’ process; saving all this useless freight of the 
8,400 tons of refuse—and saving also the cost of the 
old and expensive process. 
Australia will send to market more copper than is 
now produced by all the rest of the world. But if 
our future penny-pieces are to bear any proportion 
to the reduced cost and value of the metal, they must | 
be made of the size of dinner-plates. 

Proposed Great Public Building at Sheffield. 
Plans have been prepared by Messrs. F lockton, Lee, | 
& Flockt n, architects, of “a most extensive edifice, 


In a very few years, | 


is 
John Murray, Albemarte-strect. 
Just published, pate 
Capt. MARRYAT’S JUVENIL LIERARY- 


which would be distinguished as the building of the 


borough,” and which appears to be at present under 
consideration of thecouncil. ‘The Jris and the Times 
call it a “ mansion-house and public buildings,” or a 
* council-hall.” 
detached edifice, on a very central site, comprising 
a large area between Bank-street and Hartshead. 
The purposes to which it is proposed to devote it are 
manifold, comprehending, in fact, “all public pur- 
poses ;’’ but it is chiefly to consist of a hall, with 
standing room for 10,000 people, a council-hall, &c., 
a court of bankruptcy, stock-exchange, school of 
design, museum of arts, mechanics’ institute and | 
atheneum, literary and philosophical and various 
other societies’ rooms, banquetting-room, and nume- 
rous other rooms for public institutions. Other 
towns must look out.— Builder. 
An English Gentleman's State of Dependence.—A | 
French cook dresses his dinner for him, and a Swiss 
valet dresses him for his dinner. He hands down his 
lady, decked with pearls that never grew in the shell 
of a British oyster, and her waving plume of ostrich | 
feathers certainly never formed the tail of a barn- | 
door fowl. The viands of his table are from all | 
countries of the world ; his wines are from the banks | 
of the Rhine and the Rhone. In his conservatory, 
he regales his sight with the blossoms of South Ame- | 
rican flowers. In his smoking-room, he gratifies his | 
scent with the weed of North America. His favourite 


horse is of Arabian blood ; his pet dog of St. Bernard | 1 
Hlis gallery is rich with pictures from the | ™ 


breed. 
Flemish school and statues from Greece. 
amusement he goes to hear Italian singers warble | 
German music, followed by a French ballet. If he 


rises to judicial honours, the ermine that decorates | Dg an et. 


his shoulders is a production that was never before 
on a British animal. His very mind is not English | 
in its attainments; it is a mere pic-nic of foreign | 
contributions, His poetry and philosophy are from 
ancient Greece and Rome; his geometry from Alex- 
andria ; his arithmetic from Arabia ; and his religion 
from Palestine. In his cradle, in his infancy, he 
rubbed his gums with coral from oriental oceans; 
and when he dies, his monument will be sculptured 
in marble from the quarries of Carrara. And yet 
this is the man who says, “ Oh! let us be indepen- 
dent of foreigners."—Mr. C. J. Fox. 








To CorrEsponnENts.—A Romanist—J. D.—F. F. C.—H. 
T. F.—J. J. 8—. D.—J. A.—received. 





It is proposed to erect it as a/| 


For his | vent-garden. 






OY AL ‘MANCHESTER INSTITU TION, 
ANTED, a KEEPER of the ROOMS for the forth- 
coming ¥ xhibition of Paintings by Modern Artists. Security for 
1002, will be required, and a Gentleman acquainted with Art will 
be preferred.— ‘urther information may be obts “i from the 
Hon. Sec., to whom all applications are to be addre 
GEV. W AREING ORMER oD. _ See. 


~ WEBSTER'S — Passe pera a COURT LIST. 
ready, pri 
‘NOMPRISING a ‘correct List ‘of the NOBILITY 
/ and GENTRY, alphabetically arranzed, the Ambassadors, 
Consuls, Law and ©: rown Office ors, a Comprehensive Street Guide. 
and other useful information. 
Published by Webster & Co. Piccadilly. 








rly ready, with Portrait. 8&vo. 
A UTOBI( 1G iR APHICAL MEMOIR of SIR 
4 JOHN BARROW, Bart. (late of the Ac panivaliy?, includin, 
various Observations, Reflections and Reminiscence ublic an 
Private, at Home and Abroad, from Early — to Se Age. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street 





Next week, Svo. - 

N ENCYCLOPEDIA of the FINE ARTS 

in the 10th and lith CENTURIES, Bythe MONK THEO- 

PHILUS, translated with Explanatory Notes; and a notice of the 
= actice of Oil Painting previous to the time of the Van Eye 

y ROBERT HEN DRIP, Junior. 
ohn Murray, 

I ISTORY “Of “Sis RVIA; including an Account 

of the Servian Republic, from Se rvian MSs. and Documents. 

Translated from the German of LEOPOLD RANKE. By Mrs, 


ALEXANDER KERR. 
Jo bn Murray, Alb emarle~ -street. 


‘All emarle-str eet. 


y ready, with a a Map, Svo. 





# Now w ready, ¥ with Illustrations by Leech, price One Shilling, 
Part 1X. of 


TIIE STRUGGLES AND 
Il p., I STO LR ER 
A RELAT IVE, 
AN D ABROAD. 
By XU BERT SMITH. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
= TEA, SILK AND COTTON COUNTRIES, 
W ready, with plates and woodcuts, Svo. 158. | 
‘HRE E YEARS’ WANDERINGS in the 
NORTHERN PROVINCES of CHINA, including a Visit 
| Se Tea, Silk and Cotton Countries. By ROBERT FOR- 


ADVENTURES OF 
TADPOLE, 
AND A WIFE, 








(THE CHILDREN of the NEW F ‘OREST. 
With two illustrations on Steel. 
“We congratulate all juvenile eaders upon having Capt. 
Marryat for their literary purveyor.”—Joha Bull. 
“A sweetly written tale for the young.”— Weekly Chronicle, 
I urst, Publisher, King Ww illiam-street, Strand, 














Just published, royal Sv . Deion, in cloth boards, 108. éd., large 


N ONUMEN TAL. ‘BR. ASSES AND SLABS: 
4 an Historical coma Descriptive Notice of the Incised Mo- 
ran of the Middle-Ages. Pit th 200 Illustrations, y the 
- EV. CHARLES BOUTELL, M.A., Rector of Downham Market, 
} Norfolk s one of the Secretaries of the St. Alban’s Architectural 
Society ; a Member of the Archeological Institute, &e, 
London: George Bell, ASG, Fleet-street. Oxford: J. it P; arker, 











Just published, No. 11, price 3s., Ts 'D month ly, 
OTHIC ORN. AMEN Drawn from 
existing authorities, by JAMES K. »™= LING, Architect. 
Stone Boss, Westminster Abbey; Stone Orn: uments from Ely 
Cathedral, Westminster Abb , and Bingham Priory; Ornaments 
between shafts from St. Alban Wooden Crockets from Norwich 
Cathedral and St. Peter's Church, Sudbury ; Subselle from Henry 
Vilth’s Chapel. 
art L., containing seven <r ers, price 2is., may now be had. 
George Be . P lee spt et. 

















JOHN'S STANDARD LIBRARY.—Volume 

published on the Ist of May (Vol. 19), 

LANZI’S HISTORY of PAINTING. Vol. 2. 
With fine pane of Titian. 38, 6d, 

olume to appear on the 15th of May (Vol. 2¢ 

sc ILL ER'S WORKS. Vél. 3; =a A ruining 
* Don Carlos,’ * Mary Stuart,’ * The Maid of Orleans,’ and * The Bride 
of Messina.’ With Portrait of the Maid of Orle rice 3s. bd, 
re Bohn, York-street, Covent- “Garden, 











ust pu blished, 12mo. price 3s, Gd. cloth bo ards, 

pus: NIEBELUNGEN TREASURE. A 
Fe Tragedy. Translated from the German ; with an Introduc- 
ion 

- Raupach’s celebrated tragedy founded on the Teutonic Iliad 
das Niebelungenlie: ‘he simpli and natural be auty which 
ake the charm of the or iginal are 7 rvedin the present form.” 
Williams & Norgate, German Booksellers, Henrietta-street, Co- 











[PRE SNCH SCHOLARS and those about to be 
ay ey, solicited to examine Monsieur F. de POR- 
U IW PARISIAN GRAMMAR, the Lith edition, just 
new book, before they make a selection of a French 
Grammar, this trouble will hereafter save a million of other 
troubles, and a dissatisfaction at of both money and time. 
To be had at 11, T: avistock- street, Covent-garden, and of all Book- 
sellers, price 3s. 6d. nearly 228 pages. 


P tor yet nt een NCI gee 
iblished, price 5a. Svo. clot 
(THE MODERN FRENC H PRON OUNCING 
BOOK ; or, Parisian Pronunciation exemplified through the 
medium of English sounds; with a sketch of the Rise and Pre 
gress of the French Language and Literature, intended as a Read. 
pon Translating Book, having explanatory notes at the foot of 
each pag 
<4 The Student will find in this hook the most ample diree- 
tions: a Key, embodying the corresponding English sounds is 
placed at the top of every page ; and, throughout the Reading Ex- 
ercises, figures constantly refer the learner to the rules he has 
passed, thus enabling him to learn French Pronunciation, even in 
the absence of a master, and facilitating his progress to an extent, 
and with an accuracy which no Dictionary or Spelling-book 
hitherto publishe ~ has affurde 
By LOUIS SANDIER, Reviser of Le Brethon’s French Grammat. 
London: Robert Baldwin, 47, Paternoster-row. 


















__[Mar} 


This day i is DENT’ in ‘post 8vo. priced 
98, 
HE STUDENT ‘of SALAMANG 
By the Author of * + a Scenes and Sk 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh at and pa 








CA 


Just published, 3rd edition, price le. (or b 
IMPLE ARITHMETIC. As connec! ,. 
the National Conn WwW ee teand, Measures, with 


=) 


ublishers, 5, Paternoste 





London: Groombridge & Sons, P: 
and all Booksellers. 
Ready this week, Sevend Edition, price 10g, 64, 
HE! tALTHY SKIN; or, the Management of the 
n as a means of promoting and 
BRASNUS “W ILSON, ERS. Consulting Surgeos a y 


Pancras Infirmary, 
London : Faia Churchill, Princes- -street, Soho, 
(THE LAWS RE LATING to the COPY 
of ORNAMENTAL DESIGNS, and the Conf 
Articles of Utility, considered in their practical be: 
remarks on the various prevailing opinions respectin 
per gal Act by Newton & Son. Office for P; 
cery-lan 
John Weale, 59, High Holborn ; 





st published, price 6d. 


RIGHT 
guration of 
‘ATibgS, with 
ing the Nop. 
atents, 66, Chay 


and Simpkin, Marshall &Co, 













Stationer’s-court. 
This day e | published, in 8vo, price 2¢. 6. ees 

| pur CALENDAR of the COLLEGE of 

PRECEPTORS. Patron—The Most Noble Try Mar: 
or Nortuameton ; Vice-Patrons—Lord Dudley Coutts sti wat We 
Ewart, Esq. M.P. ke. &e. Giving the Rules, Objects, and P; 
ings of the College of Preceptors ; the Examination Tests for Mid. 
summer 1847; Prospectus of the Ladies’ Collateral Institution 
Plan of an Assurance and Benefit Society ; Agency and Re ign 
tion Office. es 


London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 
AX 
‘ew days will be published, 
THE BIRDS. of JAMAICA. By P. H. Gosse, 


Author of ‘The Canadian Naturalist,’ &. Post By 
oh m Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row bd price lie 
















n a few days will be published, 
EW EDITION of Mr. BABINGTONY 
MANUAL of BRITISH BOTANY. 12mo. price lug 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 




















Phis day is ~ lished, 
HE ANCIE WORLD; 
or, Picturesque Sketches of a. ’ 
"By D. T. ANSTED, F.K.S. F.G.S. &e. ke, 
Professor of Geok ogy in King’s College, London, 
Post 8vo. with 149 Illustrations, 12s, 
Johu Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 










Very recently published, 
TIYRAVELS in LYCIA, MILYAS, and the 
CIBYRATIS, in company with the late Rey. E. T. aniell, 
By a SPRATT, R.N., and Professor EDWARD ronal 
2 vols. &vo. 

“The book contains descriptions and general remarks that 
possess a greater interest than the repetitions or commonplaces of 
the usual tribe of tourists, from the freshness of the matter and the 
superior character of the writers.”"—Syec tator, Dee, 12. 

eviewed also in the Atheneum, Nov. 
tlas, Jan. 2 
Biblical Revie February. 
British Quarterly RKeview, Februar 
Dublin Review, April. ’ 
Ecclesiastic, Janus ary. 
Examiner, Jan, 23. 
Foreign Quarterly Review, January, 
Guardian, Jan, 2 
paetery Gazette, "Nov. 23. 
nburgh Magazine, April. 
Morning Post. Noy. 
New Monthly Sestaine, February. 
Westminster Review, January. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 























his day is published, price 1 
ABELS» FOR THE H ERBA RIUM: 
Consisting of the Names of the 
CLASSES, ALLIANCES, ORDERS, and SUB-ORDERS, of 
PROFESSOR LINDLEY’S VEGETABLE KINGDOM, 
So printed, in large type, that they can be a out and pasted 
HE ERBARIUM 
A post-office order Py Se. lod, will ‘enable the Publisher to send 
them free by post. 
London: J. Matthews, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent 
garden. 








ELEGANT LADIES” PRESENTS. 
Beautifully illustrated with coloured Plates, in watered silk 
binding, richly gilt, 
Dedicated, by permission, A - 4 Royai Highness the Duchest 


nt, 
THE LANGUAGE of FLOWERS. | Tenth 
Edition, revised, by the Editor of the * Forget-me-Not- 
The public should be aware that this is the original * Languaze 
of Flowers, the popularity of which has given rise to so many 
imitations. To secure the delivery of the genuine work, orders 
should be given for * The Language of Flowers, dedicated, by per 
mission, to the Duchess of Kent,”—which guarantee for the uel 
ceptionable vies of its contents can be affixed to no other. 
lso, uniformly with the above, 


THE BOOK of FLOWERS. By Mrs. Hag 


Containing Poetical Ilustr ations = The Language of Flowers’ 


THE LANGU TAGE “of BIRDS; comprising 
Poetic and Prose Illustrations of the most fav ourite Cage Bi 
uniformly with the above, with coloured Plates. By Mrs. SPRATT. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 





















Handsomely bound in - with ty al three Wood Engraving 


LLUSTRATIONS. OF THE BIBLE, 
and CONFIRMATIONS of SACRED HISTORY, from the 
MONUMENTS of EGYPT. 

y W. C. TAYLOR, L.1.D. 


> the Birmingham Herald, 
“ A valuable and indispensable accession to the library of eve 
biblical student.” 
From the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne’s Introduction to the Criticel 

Study of the Scriptures. 

“Nearly three hundred texts of Scripture are more or le 
explained in this elegantly executed volume, and in & 
equally curious and interesting.” 


London: D. Bogue (late Tilt & Bogue), Fleet-street. 
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* mis day is published, 16mo. cloth, price 5s. 6d. 
tBCT POETRY, chiefly SACRED, of the 
E ‘on of King James the First. Collected and Edited 
y ReRD FARR, Esq., Editor of ‘Select Poetry of 
~ f Queen Elizabeth,’ ‘Gems of Sacred Poetry,’ 













be Reign © 
pc, Ce 
Cambridge: Deightons. London: J. W. Parker. 
This day is published, 12mo. cloth, price 6s. 

ARISH SERMONS, by the Rev. Harvey 
iP GOODWIN, M.A., late Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
lege, C ‘am bridge. 

Cambridge: Deightons. London: Rivingtons. 


This day is published, 12mo. boards, price 5s. 
NNOTATIONS on the ACTS of the APOS- 


A” TLES, Original and Selected, designed principally 
the Use of Candidates for the Ordinary B.A. Degree, 
ste for Holy Orders, &e. With College and Senate- 
House Examination Papers, by the Rev. T. R. MASKEW, 
v4. of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, Head Master of 
»» Endowed Grammar School, Dorchester. Second Edi- 
ion, enlarged. 
Cambridge : Deightons. London: G. Bell, Fleet-street. 


This day is published, 8vo. cloth, price 18s. 


N ELEMENTARY COURSE of MATHE- 
A MATICS. By the Rev. H. GOODWIN, M.A., late 
Jliow and Mathemati¢al Lecturer of Gonville and Caius 
liege, Cambridge. 
It is the design of this work to supply a short course of 
hematical reading, including those subjects (Euclid and 
irithmetic excepted) which, according to the Grace of the 
nate passed May 13, 1846, will, in the Examination of 
ndidates for Honours in 1848 and succeeding years, fur- 
sish the questions of the first three days. The Author 
ilieves that in publishing such a course he will confer a 
benefit on those fur the sake of whom the recent change in 
e nature of the Examinations appears principally to have 
ben made, by placing before them in a compressed form 
yearly the whole of the subjects to which they will find it 
ecessary to give their attention ; while at the same time 
be hopes that the work may be of more extended usefulness, 
s presenting a short course of mathematical study, such as 
bas been marked out by the University of Cambridge, as fit 
dsufficient for the purposes of a liberal Education. 


Cambridge: Deightons. London: Simpkin, Marshall & 
».; and G, Bell. 
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This day is published, price 5s. 


COLLECTION of PROBLEMS and EX- 
AMPLES, adapted to the ‘ Elementary Course of 
sthematics.’ By the Rev. HARVEY GOODWIN, M.A., 

ate Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer of Gonville and 
aius College. 

Cambridge: Deightons. London: Simpkin, Marshall & 
a; and G, Bell. 


iM 





This day is published, price 4s. 

Pp OINSOT’'S ELEMENTS of STATICS, trans- 

lated from the French. To which are added Explana- 
ry Notes, Explanation of a few familiar Phenomena, and 
samples illustrative of the different Theorems as they 
peur. By T, SUTTON, B.A., Caius College, Cambridge. 
nfive Parts. Part I. 8vo. sewed. 

Cambridge : Deightons, and W. P. Grant. 
London: J. W. Parker. 





WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 





REGORY (D. F.) EXAMPLES on the 

PROCESSES of the DIFFERENTIAL and INTE- 

RAL CALCULUS. Second Edition. Edited by WILLIAM 
WALTON, M.A. Trinity College. vo. Plates, 18s. 


A TREATISE on the APPLICATION of 
ANALYSIS to SOLID GEOMETRY. Commenced by D. F. 
HREGORY, M.A. late Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity 
dllege, Cambridge; concluded by W. WALTON, A.M. 
tinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

A TREATISE on the DIFFERENTIAL 
ALCULUS. By WILLIAM WALTON, M.A., Trinity 
ollege, Cambridge. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Also, by the same Author, 


A COLLECTION of PROBLEMS in illustra- 


ion of the Principles of Theoretical Mechanics. 8vo. cloth, 
ie 


AIZXYAOY ITPOMHOEYS AESMQTHS. 
ESCHYLI PROMETHEUS —VINCTUS. 


Hrevi commentarii instruxit. F. A. PALEY, M.A. Coll. 
Hiv. Joh. Cant. 8vo. 4s. 


Cambridge: Deightons. London: Whittaker & Co.; 





impkin, Marshall & Co.; and G. Bell. 


8, New BURLINGTON-STREET, May 1, 1847. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


NOW READY. 


The PROTESTANT REFORMATION 
in FRANCE; or, the HISTORY of the IIUGONOTS. 
By the Autor of ‘Fatner Darcy,’ ‘ Emitia WrNp- 
HaM,' &c. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, &c. 30s. bound. 


I. 


1 
MARMADUKE HERBERT; or, the 


FATAL ERROR, A Story Fourpep on Fact. By 
the COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON, 3 vols. 
111. 
A VISIT to IRELAND in the 


SUMMER of 1846. By Mrs. FREDERIC WEST, 1 
vol. with Illustrations, 10s, 6d, 


IV. 


JOTTINGS FROM the SABRETASCH 


of a CILELSEA VETERAN, Post 8vo. lds. 6d. 


Vv 


MISS PARDOE’S LOUIS XIV. and 
the COURT of FRANCE in the SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, &c. 2/. 2s. 
bound, 


VI. 

MEMOIRS of JACQUES CCZEUR, the 

FRENCH! ARGONAUT. By MISS COSTELLO. 8yvo. 
with Portrait, &c, 14s. bound. 


Vile 
MAXWELL’S HILL-SIDE and 
BORDER SKETCHES ; with LEGENDS of the CHE- 
VIOTS and the LAMMERMUIR. . 2 yols. post 8yvo. 
with Illustrations, 21s. 





WITH AN ILLUSTRATION BY LEECH, AND A POR- 
TRAIT OF W. H. PRESCOTT, Esq. (Author of ‘ The 
History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella,’ &c.) 


The MAY NUMBER, Price Half-a-Crown, of 


BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, 


MEMOIR OF WILLIAM HICKLING 
PRESCOTT. 
By W. R. GRESWOLD. 
With a Portrait. 


A Bishop “ very considerably; Doings at Stamford Hill. By 
disguised ;” a passage in) W. Law Gane. With an 
the Pilgrimage of Mrs. Boby! Illustration by Leech. 
and Miss Vink. By the Spring; a Poem. By Carlos. 
Author of ‘The Gaol Chap- | The Little Fat Man in Gray; 
lain.’ | a Watering Place Mystery. 

The Ghost of a Story abouta’ By Greensleeves. 

Ghost. By Alfred Crow- A Ramble amongst the Hills 
quill. | and Valleys of Franconian 

The Flaneur in Paris. By the | Switzerland. By HL. J. 
Author of ‘Second Love.’ Whitling. 

The Massacre of St. Bartho- The Old Orchard Plot. By 


lomew. By Dr. W.C. Tay-| _ the Rev. G. Aspinall. 

lor. |A Sentimental Journey 
Grandmother’s Story about aj through Normandy. By 

Darning Needle. By H.C.) Odard. 


A Go-a-head Day with Bar- 

num. by Albert Smith. 
CAPTAIN SPIKE; or, THE ISLETS OF 
THE GULF. 


By J. FENIMORE COOPER, 
Author of ‘The Pilot,’ ‘The Spy,’ ‘ The Red Rover,’ &c. 


Andersen. 





RicHarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





NATTALIS 


ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 
FOR MDCCCXLVII, 


CONTAINING 
SIXTY THOUSAND VOLUMES, 


JUST READY. 


May be had Gratis, by applying, Pre-prid. Gentlemen and Book 
Societies in the Country can have it forwarded by Coach or Rail- 
way at their own expense, 


THE PICTORIAL EDITION of the BOOK 
: of COMMON PRAYER, with Notes, by the Rev. Henr: 
Stebbing, D.D., 8. ; cloth, 10s, 6d. ; morocco, gilt leaves, 17s. ; wit 
illuminated titles to the Collects, Psalms, Communion, Offices of the 
Church, the Forms of Prayer, from drawings made expressly for 
the work by T. J. Rawlins, Esq., cloth, 14s. ; mor., gilt leaves, 1. 1s. 

Harding's (J. D.) Park and the Forest ; a beau- 
tiful work on Forest Scenery. Trees, and Landscape Gardening, 
folio, with 26 plates, half-bound morocco, reduced to 2é. 10s. (pub- 
lished at 4/. 4s.), or half-bound morocco, elegant gilt leaves, 2/. 16s, 

Hering’s (G. E.) Mountains and the Lakes, 
Sketches in Switzerland, the Tyrol and Italy. 20 plates in litho- 
graphy, with descriptious. Imperial ito. cloth elegant (published 
at 2/. 12s, 6d.), reduced to 14. 1s. Coloured to imitate drawings, half 
morocco gilt leaves, 2/. 12s. 6d, 

Hering’s Views and Scenery on the Danube, 
Hungary, and Transylvania, 26 plates folio, half-bound morocco, 
reduced to 2/. 88, (published at 42. 4s.); or morocco elegant, with gilt 
edges, 2/. lis, 

Cooper's Splendid Groups of Cattle, drawn from 
Nature, 26 plates, royal folio, half-bound morocco, elegant, gilt 

) 


leaves, 2/, 16s, published at 42. 4s, 

Britton’s Cathedrals of England, 300 plates, 
5 vols. ito. half mor. elegant, gilt leaves, 124. 12s, (published at 354) 

Britton’s Architectural Antiquities of Great Bri- 
tain, 369 plates, 5 vols. 4to. half morocco elegant, gilt leaves (pub- 
lished at 314. 10s.) for 124, 12s. ) : 

Britton’s Ancient Ecclesiastical Architecture of 
Great Britain, 80 plates, 4to. half-bound morocco elegant, uncut, 
(published at 62. 15s.) for 22. 12s. 6d. 

Coney’s Beauties of Continental Architecture, 
28 plates, and 56 vignettes, imperial 4to. half-bound morocco ele~ 
gant, gilt leaves, (published at 4/. 4*.) reduced to 1/, 16s. 

Mrs. S. C. Hall’s Irish Sketch Book. Mrs. 8. C. 
Hall's Sketches of Irish Character, 5 plates by Maclise, Portrait, 
and 50 woodcuts, imperial Svo. elegantly bound, cloth gilt, reduced 
to lis. (published at 1/. 5s.) ; or half morocco elegant, top gilt, 17s. ; 
or with gilt leaves, 18s. 

, . ° = . 

Wood's (Henry) Series of Designs of Furniture 
and Decorations in the styles of Louis XI1V., Francis L, Eli- 
gabeth and Gothic, 24 plates, beautifully coloured, elephant ito. 
cloth lettered, (publi Gl. 6s.) reduced to 32. 3s, 

These original designs are executed in beautiful taste in the fine 
style of the different periods, and are coloured in a highly- 
finished manner to imitate drawings. so R 

Jones’s (Owen) Designs for Mosaic and Tesse- 
lated Pavements, with an Essay on their Materials and Structures, 
10 plates, printed in colours, by Owen Jones, 4to. in ornamental 
boards, with a morocco back, (published at 14 1s.) reduced to 128, 

Prout’s Sketches at Home and Abroad, with 
Hints on Breadth of Effect in Landscape Painting, and on the use 
of Colour, 48 plates on India paper, imperial 4to. half-bound mo- 
rocco elegant, gilt leaves, 2/. (published at 4/. 14s. 6d.) 

i : =< > 

Pugin’s Architecture of Normandy, 80 plates, by 
Le Keux, 4to. half-bound morocco, uncut, top edge gilt, (published 
at 61. Gs.) 20, 12s. Gd, fe “ 

Pugin’s Specimens of Gothic Architecture, 114 
lates, 2 vols. 4to. half-bound morocco, uncut, top edges gilt, (pub- 
ished at (2. 6s.) 34. 13s. 6d, : 5 

Pugin’s Ornaments of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Century, 102 plates drawn and etched by A. W. Pugin, 4to. half- 
bound morocco elegant, with gilt edges, (published at 4/. Lis. 6d.) 
reduced to 2¢. 12s, 6d. = 

Dr. Syntax’s Three Tours, 78 plates coloured, 
from Rowlandson’s Designs. 3 vols. 1smo. cloth gilt, 10s. 6d, (pub- 
lished at 1/. 1s.) mn = . 

Westall’s Mansions of England, 146 plates of 
Country Seats, 2 vols. royal 8vo. half morocco elegant, top edges 
gilt, 22. 2s. published at 41. 10s. London, 1828. : 

A New and Cheaper Edition, reduced in size. 

The National Gallery of Pictures; a Series of 
2° plates, from the finest Pictures in that celebrated Collection, ene 
graved in the best line manner, by Finden, Burnett, Doo, Golding, 
Goodall, Humphries, Le Keux, Pye, Miller, Robinson, Watt, an 
Greatbach, imp. 4to. half-bound morocco elegant, gilt leaves, 34 3s, 


= 4 
Library of Entertaining Know- 
ledge, upwards of 2,000 cuts, 43 vols. 12mo., cloth, full gilt back, 
(published at 94. 13s, 6d.) for Four Guineas, 

















CHEAP ISSUE OF THAT HIGHLY POPULAR AND 
FAVOURITE WORK, 
The Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 


Bound, cloth, gilt, for only Two Shillings and Threepence. 
THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE RE-ISSUED. 
The New Zealanders—An | Long. sung and 96 illustrae 
Account of the People and the] tions. 2 vols. 3 
Islands. The Townley Gallery of 
Criminal Trials — Sir N.| Classic Sculpture in the British 
Throckmorton — The Duke of} Museum, by Sir Henry Ellis. 
Norfolk—The Earl of Essex.—Sir | 2 Vols. i a 
Walter Raleigh—Dr. Parry—and| |The Elgin and Phigaleian 
the celebrated Gunpowder Plot. | Marbles of the Classical Ages, in 
By David Jardine, Esq. 2 vols. the British Museum, by Sir 
Paris and its Historical | Henry Ellis. 2 vols. 
by G. L. Craik, Esq. The Backwoods of Canada 
and Oregon Territory. Witha 
Map of the Territory. 
Planche’s British Costume. 
The Secret Societies of the 
Middle Ages. 
Lane’s Manners and Cus- 
Egyptian Antiquities in the | toms of the Modern Egyptians. 
British Museum, by Professor} Pompeii. 2 vols. 


M. A. NarraLt, 23, Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 


2 vols. 

The Hindoos: a Descrip- 
tion of India, its Temples, Man- 
ners and Customs. 2 vols. 

Pursuit of Knowledge under 
Difficulties, by G. L. Craik, Esq. 
7 Portraits. 2 vols. 
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TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 


‘THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART Edited by Prof. LINDLEY) 

Of Saturday, April 24, contains Articles on 
1 Society of England | Mildew, remedy for 

sete Gardener S| Moumeuth FarmersClub—Flax 

nts, trap for tng fee culture o! 

Bread, a Plants, liquid manure _™ 

Polmaise heating, by Mr. C. 
Campbell, St. T jomas’ 3, Lan- 





woe Thy Thorticultural 
‘alendar, agricultural 
amelina sativ 
Carnation calture i in France, by 
the Baron de Ponsort 
‘Carrots, white 
Cattle shows, prem 
ae shows, Somme rat, by Mr. 
F. H. Fawkes, Farnle; 
herry trees, gumming in 
himneys, smoky 
hronicles i a clay farm 
= heating 
farm, chronicles of 
Dal lia shade 
Dendrobium speciosum 
Entomological Society 
Erythrina Bidwillii 
Farm, clay, chronicles of 





caster 
Potato disease, by Prof. Daubeny 
Potato disease, antidote for 
Potato disease and lime, by 
Messrs. Beck . Jo. London 
Primula Muar 
ueen’s Park, "Manchester 
Rhubarb tartine, by Mr. G. 
Cooper, Edgware 
Roads, public 
Rooks v. Vegetation 
. for flowers (with Engrav- 


shots, to shed-feed 
| Slug trap, by Mr. J. S. Kenway, 





ridpo! 
Society of A 
= olen Floricultural So- 
Flax culture a or 's English Botany 
Flax culture, Warnes on | Strawberry forcing 
Florence, news from (with En- | Swallows, early 
ravings) | Telopea speciosissima 
Flowers, shade Thermometers, by Mr. C. A. A. 
Fruit-trees, to dishud | loyd, Whittington, near Os- 
— operations, neatness | 
Threshin machine v. Flail, by 
be raham, Cranford 
mF SS, perenne by Mr. 
Davis, Bures, near Colchester” 

Trap for slugs 

| Trap for ants 

|, rap for wireworms 

Turnip bread, by Mr. Robert 
Lagerstremia indica Greenlaw, Newtownards 
Sonia ga ardening lv erbenas, select 
Leases, by Mr. J. Hodges, Win- | Vines, when to crop 

piel Mon- |} Warnes on Flax 
Warratah, by Mr. A. Burnett 
Water-pipes, iron 
Wireworm, trap for 





Haddington Farmers’ Club — | 


Hemp culture, by Mr. W. G 
Andrews, Comber 

Henderson's Nursery noticed 

Horticultural Society 

Labels 





near Newport, 


uth 
ime v. v, the Potato Disease 


Saaune, liquid, for plants 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 
Mark-lane, and Smithfield prices, with returns from the Potato, 
Hop, Hay and Seed Markets, and a complete Newspaper, with a con- 
~densed account of all the transactions of the week, 

ORDER of any Newsvender—_OFFICE for Adver- 


4isements, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 





Price Sixpence, free by post, 


The Ratlwap Chronicle 


Of Saturday, April 24, contains Articles on 
EVENTS OF THE WEEK —CURIOUS MEETING OF LAN- 
CASTER _AND PRESTON JUNCT 1ON — LONDON AND 
NORTH-WES oe yy! TRAFFI VALLEY yi 
—DIRECTORS’ AxD 


Vj LY JPERS 
FOR NON-APPEARANC 7 ADIOURN MENT OF P iE Bhs 
COMMITTEE ON BIRMINGHAM AND OXFORD CASE— 
MINGHAM AND OXFORD. INJUNCTION GRANTED 
BY VICE-CHANCELLOR, 

OFFICIAL PAPERS.—Reports of Commissioners of Railways— 
Nomination of Committees on Merits— Report of the Admiralty 
—Dublin and Kingstown: Directors’ Report and Statement of 
Accounts—East Indian : Engineer's Keport. 


REPORTS OF MEETINGS.—Lancaster and Preston Junction 
—Dublin and Kingstown—Paris and Lyon—Towns Meetings. 


SKETCHES OF NEW RAILWAYS.—Caledonian, 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. — Institution of Civil En 
gineers ; — (Richardson on the Ventilation of Mines — Fairbairn 
on the Defects in the Principle and Construction of Vire-proof 
Buildings.) 

Poel AMENTARY PROCEEDINGS.—Committees on Opposed 

Bills—Commiti on Unopposed Bills—Standing Orders Com- 
cae —Proceedings before Examiners. 

Accidents—Progress of Works — Opening of the Kendal and Wi nl 
dermere — Law Intelligence — Iron Trade — Meetings—Tender 
for Loans — Contracts — Dividends — Calls — Transfer Books 
Closed — Correspondents—Traffic Table — Share Lists — Foreign 
ditto— Money Market — Paris Letter—X. Y. Z. on Lord George 
Bentinck’s Scheme and Advice to Sams Joumatente— Railway 
Legislation (a complaint from Newark) — Liability of Scri 
holders and A llottees—The Past and Present— Sunday Trav: elling 
“Too rapid Development” of Railways—Great Western Doctrines 
on Competition—Obstructiveness of the Strutt Bill to the Poorer 
Classes—Gossip of the Week. 


Order Railway Chronicle ofany Newsvender. 


AILWAY CHRONICLE TRAVELLING 
CHARTS may be had at all the Stations on each Line, 
LONDON to BRIGHTON, 
containing 83 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d. 
LONDON to WOKING and GUILDFORD, 
containing 52 Illustrations, in a wrapper, price "sd, 
LONDON to RICHMOND, 
containing 15 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 2d. 
LONDON to WOLVERTON, 
containing 85 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d, 
LONDON to TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 
containing a Map and 53 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d, 
LOsDos to SOUTHAMPTON, 
containing 125 Engravings, in a wrapper, price ls 
LONDON to GOSPORT, 
containing 143 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 1s, 
LONDON to OXFORD, 
containing a Map and 74 comet in a wrapper, price 6d. 
Preparin 
LONDON to DOVER. | LONDON to CAMBRIDGE, 


Published at the Ratrwar Curonicie Orrice, by J. F. is; 
may be had of all Booksellers.) 





Just published, 2 vols. foolscap 8vo, 12s. 
HE FALL OF NINEVEH; 
By EDWIN ATHERSTONE. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 


wee BOOKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS, 
published, fcap. cloth, price 5s. 
THE WOODEN WALLS of OLD ENG- 
LIVES of CE oy BRATED ADMIRALS. By 
MARGARET | d i oe TYTL 
y the same a 3rd edition, 
Fe ALES* of ‘the GREAT and BRAVE. Con- 
taining Memoirs of Wallace, Bruce, the Black Prince, Joan of 


‘re. Kichard Coeur de Lion, Prince Charles Edward Stuart, and 
Napoleon Boxaparte. Feap. =e price 5s, 


TALES of the GREAT and BRAVE. Second 
Series, containing Memoirs of John Sobieski, of Poland; Peter 
the Great, of Russia; Henri de la Roc hejaquelin j Hofer; ‘and the 
Duke of W ellington.” Feap. cloth, price 5s. 

London : J. Hatchard & son, 187, Piccadilly. 


a Poem. 








2nd edition, 2 vols. post Sv 
{ONTINENTAL IMPRE SSIONS. By 
/ JOWN EDMUND READE, Author of * Catiline, * Italy, 
“Baiw, with its inexhausti ble memoirs; the Elysian aldo: 
Cuma, with the deep magic of its name, Have found but scanty 
illustrators. The generality of tourists appear scarcely to have 
entered the Cumean gates. Few also have visited Paestum. The 
temples, in their grand preservation, on their eon site, rank 
among the most impressive monuments on earth. My hope is that 
my pages may iadus 2e many to visit this Ultim ‘a Thule of Neapolitan 
travel.”"—Prefa 
“The mananioaliy of this work consists in the superiority of the 
author to the common roll of tourists.”— Spectator, &. 


Charles Ollier, 18 and 19, Southampton-street, Strand. 


s0U ya hed (ae type 
st published price ith W RG 
FE OUSEHOLD SU RGERY ; or, NTS on 
EMERGENCIES. By JOHN F. Sou M, on ae St. 
Thomas's Hospital. 
Extracts {rom Author's Preface. 

“The object of this work is to give some useful hints as to the 
means which all people have it in their powerto employ when acci- 
dents happen which-require immediate attention, and no medical 
man is at hand and cannot be obtained for hours. Such cas are 
neither few nor unimportant, and many serious consequences, nay 
even death, may be prevented, if a judicious person, iaving ‘been 

put on the track, make use of the simple remedies almost every 

ouse affords, 

“As my work ran on it struck me that I might render it more 
exte’ wow: useful by giving some simple rules for the treatment of 
broken limbs and other accidents of not erage quent occurrence on 
board ship and in the outskirts of co where doctors are not 
to be had. The rules I have laid down will hi ¢ easily comprehended, 
and will answer in mo: 

C. Cox, 12, King William, -street, Strand. 


HAPPINESS, AND 





ON THE 





ART OF HEALTH, 
es LIFE. 
ri 2 aT ket vols. 1s, each ; by post, in stamps, 1s, 6d. each, 
W! 1AT to EA’ tT, DRINK, and AVOID. 
With Diet Tat les for all Complaints. 

2. 

HOW TO BE HAPPY. 

Jucunde vivere.” 
cs! ROBT. JAS. cUL VERWELL, M. b. “MI. R.C.S, L.A.C. &e. 
Twenty- pares years resident Medical Practitioner in Londen. 

Sherwood, 23, Paternoster- “TOW 5 and all = acetic or direct 
from the roy or, 10, Argyll-place, Regent-street 

V ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPA 
No. 15, King Wituiam-street, City, 
DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

At the first Septennial Meeting of this Company, held on the 
llth March last, a BONUS, averaging 23 per cent, on the amount ae 
— paid, was declared on policies entitled to participate in 

—e. 

Four-fi/ths, or 80 per cent. of the entire profits of the Company, will 
at future divisions be appropriated to all assurers entitled to share 
therein. 

Every adventage is offered by this Company to assurers.—On policies 
taken out for the whole term of life, one-half of the Annual Pre- 
miums thereon may remain unpaid for 5 years.—Parties assured with 
the Company are allowed to reside in many of the Colonies without 
additional charge, and the Premium required for the East or West 
Indies and other extra risks, is more than usually moderate.— By a 
plan originating with this Company, great security is offered to par- 
ties assuring the lives of others.—A Advances continue to be made to 


assurers on assignable property or income, and also on the guaran- 
tee of most undoubted personal sureties. —Detailed prospectuses, 
and every information may be — by application at the Office, 
or by letter addressed to the Actua 
WILLIAM CAT RAY, 


ctuary and Se cretary. 
[PERL AL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
CORNHILL, LON DON, 
Directors, 
Henry James Prescott, Esq. Chairman, 
George Field, Esq. Deputy- -Chairman, 
James C. C. Bell, Es: Daniel Mildred, 
Michael Bland, Es James G. 
Charles Francis Cobb, Esq. 
Andrew Colvile, Esq. 
George Henry Cutler, Esq. 
George Hibbert, Esq. 
homas Newman Hunt, Esq. | Newman Smith, Esq. 
Four-tifths, or 80 per cent, of the lrofits will be assigned to 
Policies every fifth year, and may be applied to increase the sum 
insured, to an immediate payment in cash, or to the reduction and 
ultimate, extinction of future premiums, as shown in the following 
example:— 





or, 5 
George Reid, k 


William R. k stason, Esa. 


Protits to weliees of 25 a standing, entitled to participate 
n the Bonus declared in 1836, 


Cash paid Or And 
on Premium’ Annual 

jsurrender reduced Return 

lof Bonus. to of 


£. 8. d, 





| ica | Bonus | 


Sum > 
Tre- 
mium. added. 





£. 3 . ad} £0 0, £8, d,| 
1000 5 9 
1000 0 | 
1000 26 s | 5 te 
1000 33 1s s 2 5 2 8 ee 
1000 419 4 
1000 5 136.10 6 
Ineurances without A FR = pt effected at reduced 
ates. 
Pros pockasen bese = explanatory eager of { otiee advantages 
now given by this Company, may | at th ief Office, as 
above; at the Branch Offive. i6, Pall Mall; or of the Agents. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 
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Wier WEEE, BIRD, and NANT Meee ALO 
‘or L ay and MARIN 
blished by Hoyal Charter 1720, E ASSURANCES, 5 
Otfices— oya. el ang e, Cornhi ll, Regen 
This long established be y has recently atx a t street 
embracing a variety of very eligible plans for J, 
which may be had by a very eligi la ie Aaa 
he expenses of managing the Life Department are dj 
the Corporation, and not taken from the premium fanaa sums A 
JOUN LAURENCE, Setar ya 
TH E CITY of GL ASGOW 
SSURANCE COMPANY. 
19, St. Andrew- -square ‘ 
Established | in 1838, and con f 
an mn Sub: seibed Capital £600,000, 
OnUs oO! per cent. on the sum ass 
1847, for the year preceding, has vad en in acura ade ae a BONUS - 
Sey tea on fhe partid pation scale; and that in addition wy F) 
e Bonus declared on 20t n 1846, 
ds a 0 h January oil ber cent. for each 


'y de ription “of risk contings 
upon . naval, or military, at home or 
and grants pros olin and annuities, immediate, deferred, j 
survivorship. 

The Assured participate in ~ profits annually. 

tes, and every requisite in ormation, ma: tained 

plication at the Offices, or any of the Agencie “4 =a ag 

120, Pall Mall. HUGH BREMNER, Secretary, 


y 
Sev EREIGN LIFE ASSURANcg 
COMPANY, 
No. 5,8T. JAMES'S-STREET, LONDON, 
Trustees, 
Sir A. Brydges Henniker, Bart. | Henry Pownall, Esq 
B, Bond Cabbeil, Esq. M.P. Claude Edward Scott, Esq, 
Directors. 
Chairman—Lieut.-Col. Lord Arthur Lennox, 
Deputy Chairman—T. C. Granger, Esq. M.P. 
John Ashburner, Esq. M.D, Farebroth 
T. M, B. Batard, isa a Tallent Ale 
Philip P. Blyth, Esq. 
Henry Broadwoox Esq. M.P. 
Sir James Carmichael, Bar 
Bankers—Sir Cl 
Solicitors—Messrs. Davi 
meee on the lives of persons in every 
every part of the world granted on a plan which Annual 
utmost amount of benetit to the families of the as at death fm Claims pai 
with every attainable advantage during life, which the system «| 
Life Assurance is capable of affording. 

It affords perfect seenrity in a subscribed Capital, which gus 

rantees the prompt settlement of every claim, with Participating| 
and nonparticipating rates on the lowest scale, es pecially for termg 
of years. 
Phe Assured can anticipate or obtain the advance of the full 
amount of the Policy, on giving approved available security fora) 
certain number of annual payments, as explained by the Pre 
spectus. 

Every facility is afforded to persons pee By the lives of others, 
so as to render such Policies effectual securitie 

new plan of gradual or accumulative hemereess. particularly 

la ted for young lives, and for such as cannot, without incou- 
venience, undertake the pay a fixed premium, securing 
; death, and an accumulating 

casion require, 
ans On liberal terms 


ate, 
red | 
Teas aterlo¢ 
——— 
TNITE! 
coMP 





dent Director. 
Mall. London. 
wo beeemase 


' 


3. Leans a1 
oe seal the Policies « 
iad on ap lic jon, either personally or by letter, . 


Off 
q 


mation, may ss 
at the Com 
The usual commission to Solicitors and Agents. 
H. D. DAVENPORT, Secretary, 


VAMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
12, Chatham- — art kfriars, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000, 
Dir ah s. 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq. Chairman, 
John Fuller, Esq. Depo ty Chairman, 

Ro heart Bruce ( Chiche ster, Esq. | Elliot Macnaghten, Ty. 

H. rs : Major Turner. 

Joshua Walker T, Esq. 
| Major Willock, K.L& 

BONUS. 

Thirty pe recent. Bonug was added to the Society's Pe mn the 
profit scale in 1845. Assurances effected in 1817 will be inclined i 
the valuation of 1852. 

Annual Premiums with Profits. 

Age 30. Age 35 | Age e) Age 45 | Ages 
£.8.d./£. 2. d.\£. 8. d. &. ead t 0 dB 6 dbad 
117 9/2 3112 97 2162'!3 5$§ 9131621 4106'576 

Annuities of all =tOae, as well as Endow ments for Children, a 
granted by the Societ 

The usual comm ission allowed to Solicitors and others. 


JOHN CAZENOVE, Seceeteny 


SYLU MT FOREIGN and DOMESTIC LIFE 
OFFICE, No. 72, Cornhill, established in 1824, fur INVALID 

and JIEALTHY LIVES, and for Officers and others travelling 
or resident Abroad. 

Chairman—Lieut.-Gen. Sir James Law Lushington, 6.0.3. 

Deput y-Che “Shear William Hallett, Esq. 
John Harvey Astell, Es Edward Bedwell Kemble, Bs 
George Farren, Esq. George Palmer, a. “es 
Director, ‘oster Reynolds 

Thomas Fenn, Es John Clarmont W Fiiteman, Ba, 
William Edmund § 





ir illiam 
Earl Seats 
Rev. W 


he, Esq. ——- 
Edward ey Esq. Prospectu 


tion to the J 


Age 20.| Age 25. | 








“Resid nt 


Pesrers, Esq. 
edical Officers in London, 
Robert Ferguson, +h D. 9, Queen-street, May Fair. 
John Forbes, M.D. F.R.S. 12, Old Burlington-street. 
Thomas Callaway, Esq. Wellington-street, Borough, Southwark 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THE ASYLUM 
Low Premiums for every year of life. i 
Ascending Scale, commencing ata very re duced rate, progressing, 
and determinable at pleasure of party 
Senagery posed Bene, by which one-third of premium remains 
loan, at 4 per cent. 
Premiums for the long term of 20 years. 
Age 20, ge 30. Age | 
¥ cent. P ann. £019 8 £1 61 | £1 1S, ; 
Invalids insured at rates adapted to circumstances, 
Naval and Military Officers may pay a rate varying with climate 
and service, or a fixed rate for all parts of the worl 
Policies on the lives of others, not necessarily void if the life 
assured travel beyond prescribed limits. 
ans on Policies which have acquired a purchaseable value. 
Formalities waived, so that in certain cases the ordir 
ences may be dispensed with, should the Company's m 
be satisfied without them the 
Mace wezpaally compieted i in a day, by the Lewin calling at 
mpany ouse, 72, Cornhill ; or with all convenient speed bY 
letter to the ay Director. 
Prospectuses may be had on written or personal application 


Age 50. 
£2318 5 
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. Esq. 
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1SH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Office was established i in 1837, to afford the advantages of 
- Orance at very moderate Premiums. These will be found, 
oneal ages, Mout 0 per cent, below those of most similar 


% requested to the Ninth Annual Report :— “The 
attention fi an issued (during the past year) has been 416. 
aber o asserted by these (exclusive of Annuities) amount to 


jual Premiums to 5.4831.” 
i Hoarzate: street.” FCHILD, Seeretary. 


NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE Long Sy ig ai 
nde rinces-stree’ inbu: 
ig, Waterloorplace, 1a Established 1839 
neal Capital, One Million. 
$ of TWO PER CENT. FER gett M on oy Sam 
ber, 1846 (equivalen 28 per cent. on the 
to 3th Gen declared a added toall Policies entitled 
seipate ein the Profits of the Association. 
si BUSINESS OF THIS OFFICE EMBRACE 
rata of Risk contingent upon Life, whett = ‘civil, 
r a 
COMPR. LIVE S¥s STEM OF LOAN (in connexion 
# Life Assurance), on undoubted personal or other security, of 
quate Va 
beiate, 
te in *¥ 0-THIRDS of the profits 
ere Polace * _ HILL WILLIAMS, Actuary. 


— 7 
TNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
U ANY.—8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London ; 97, 
. St. vincuss lace, Glasgow ; 4, Col 
: lished by Act of Parliament in iss, 

Con ypany ad a bonus of 2 per cent. per annum on 

at pol .~ of the ti rs from the 

arties wishin € efit of the 
r mul make cer application, 
ly one-half the Annual Pre- 





A BONUS 


“aeferred, and contingent Annuities and Endow- 





st di 
he Insurance is 
Pre te, be paid for the first five ars. 
Every infermation will be afforded on application to the Resi- 
dent Directo Boyd, Fsq., No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall 
Mall, ol where Prospectuses, &c, may be had. 


dame NT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent-strec' 


t, yey Established 1806, 





- ocal Declared, £529,000. 
20,000. 


E 
nnual P ng £140,000. 
cams paid since the 0 a of the Office, £1,5: 


The Right nnn wy EARL GREY. 
Directors, 
Rev. Tomes Sherman 
Her Churchill, Esq. 
n Judd, Esq. 

James Sedgwick, Esq. 
Altres Beaumont, Esq. 
George Dacre, Esq 

$1. Richard Sherwox ~ 4 Esq. 

m are those adopted by the principal 
hout bonus is lower than that of most 


The Earl of Macclesfield. 

The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird 

Sir Richard D. | 

Alexander Hen¢ ; 
W. Jobn V —— 


Life oes the rate 
of 

we the Bon Bonuses are added to the Policies, or applied to the reduc- 
tion of the Premiums, or may be received in cash as soon as de- 
dared, at their then present value, 

4 Loans are granted upon the Policies issued by this Office, or 
the Policies are pure 7 = at their full value. 

4 Ifa party nm o pay for the renewal of his Policy, he may 
= omission o_ time within 12 months, upon proc fof good 
health. 


Bouse ses pai a upon | Polici ies which have become Claims. 
ps 





~ Life Insured. Sum Insured. Sum Paid. 


- hn Wharton, Esq. Ske ‘lton Castle 


* may be obti rined upon apy lica- 
all the princips al te roo of the 
om 3 i an 4 Sethe Sor! ‘Offi ice. No. 50, R reet. 


JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Manag ving | 


0 ARCHITECTS, BU ILS RS & OTHERS. 
SAUSTIC TIAN 








7" 7 

NT ELE SCTRO PL "ATE. E. — ELKINGTON 

& Co. manufacture only one warranted quality, which has 

swod the test of many years’ wear, on shipboard and in hotels, 

cuutinuing to give the same satisfaction as solid silver. They 

‘am the public that the fact of Goods being Plated by their 

t Process offers no security for their @uaLiTY whatever. All 

svods made and sold by them bear the marks of E. & Co. below a 

own, and such only they warrant. 

4 Regent-street, 

45, Moorgate street, 

Estimates, drawings, and prices sent free. 


ATENT x. ATCHES AND CLOCKS. — 
E.J. DENT, by appointment, Watchmaker to the Queen, 
renectfully vollctts from the public an inspection of his stock of 
b ae which has been greatly increased to meet the many pur- 
Dani this season of the year. Ladies’ Gold Watches at 8/. 8s, 
Ca ti . Enanielled Cased ditto, 12/. 12s, aggre seats mens’ 
Fm Watches, 101. 108, Silver Lever Watches, lied in four 
tas 6s,each. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4/. 4s. ooh 
Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street ; and 34, Royal Exchange. 


MoETLoc K’S (Oxford-street) CHINA and 
site LASS WAREHOU — JOHN MORTLOCK invites 
attention of the public to this well-known and extensive 
bent and tet eS ne oe sanemare Coes he xa wee | 
Ssortment in London o’ NA, GLASS, anc 
aATitEN Wait E, both useful and nk tg “at the lowest 
ity iz i. » For example—a dinner service, for twelve 

n 
Su Ouforsstreet neat Lise Pe maz be purchased for four guineas, 
Bn FEATHERS PURIFIED BY STEAM, 
Lea! PATENT MACHINERY, whereby they are ren- 

fectly ener eae ta pers] Bi dust. 

id. per Ib, 


} London, 











Best F aie Grey Goose.. 2s. 0d, 
» White G 6 
Dantaie White Goose 3 0 

a ore full particulars of 

post, on application to their 


itto 
fer ON get ‘List of Be 
ary (opposlte the Chapa he Totvenba- court-road, 





\RNAMEN TAL ¢ CLOC KS.—Recently 1 receiv ed | J 
from Paris a carefully selected variety of Fourteen-day 
CLOCKS, to strike the hours and_half-hours, in Ormolu, China, 
and Marble Cases, in the style of Louis X1LV., with various figure 
groups, a8 Rebecca at the Well, Rollin, Time and History, &c. The 
price is —, five, and seven guineas each, and upwar: 
A. B.SAVORY & SONS, 9, Cornhill, London, Spposite the statue 
of the Duke of Segui 


ce Twenty-six Shillings. 
LEXAN DER'S COLONY BEE-HIVE.— 
This Hive is so constructed as to afford every facility to the 
bee master for examining the state of the hive—to allow the honey 
to be extracted—and to ensure abundance for winter store. It is 
also fully adapted for artificial swarming and for the union of 
stocks, and all without endangering the life of a single bee. 
Full directions to the bee master with each hive. 
London: John Gladding, Bookseller, 20, City-road_ (o posite 
Sunhill-fields), of whom only the above hive can be obtaine 
Packing-case 3a. extra. 


HAY-MAKING SEASON. 


HAY-MAKING MACHINES! 
HAY-MAKING MACHINES!! 
HAY-MAKING MACHINES!!! 


0. not delay to give your orders for MARY 

x EDLAKE’S HAY-MAKING MACHINE and HORSE 
HAY- Rae Widow of the late Inventor, 118, Fexcuurcn- 
sTREET, City, (opposite Mark-lane). lronmongers or ‘Age nts wanted 
in several Towns. References to upwards of 300 of the Nobility, 
Seay and Farmers, will be forwarded on application, as also bills. 

N.L. Beware of imposition, as spurious machines are often sub- 
stituted by unprincipled tradesmen for MARY WEDLAKE’S. 


M ETCALF E & CO’s NEW PATTERN 

TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose, 1s. An improved C lothes Brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap, Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften like c ommon hair, Flesh Brushes of 
improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. The genuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and Sestructive 








ching, and securing the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. 
{TCALFE & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 130 n, Oxford- 
1¢ door from Liolles- stree' 
Caution.—Beware of the words “From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses. 


s 





ISN r » " 
ECHI'S NEW SHOW-ROOMS for PAPIER 
MACHE MANUFACTURES, 4, Leadenhall-street, Lon- 
MECUL, determined to carry out his principle of being in 
emost ran . has brought_out some most superb and novel 
imens in PAPIER MACHE, Finding it impossible to display 
them advantageou sly in his former space, he has, at considerable 
expense, fitted up a splendid show-reom, to which he invites all 
those who are desirous of seeing the most brilliant specimens this 
country can produce. It is not expected that visitors will purchase, 
although, of course, Mechi will be quite hapr to tempt ae cus- 
tomers and supply ‘their wants. i will 
be, to exchange or return the money for any article pur se 

him that may be disapproved. T s binds him to quality. 
has always fuund that his customers never leave him, because they 
are always satisfied. Among the recherché specimens of Papier 
Maché articles will be found some decorated with admirable 
ies of Edwin Sands y 8 most popular and modern p ainsings ; 

€ i scapes of Windsor Castle, 





7s AST IN {DI A T E A c OMPANY.—The Com- 
4 pany’s arrangem pate. 1-4 su pplying Soni s at dealers’ prices 
are much approved. The i cellent family Tea are 
now invoiced at one guinea tb. chests, oe originally 
packed i he hina, 2¢ s. Gd, per 

Noo G yard, Bishop rsgate. 


"au d the 1 
being at the rate 
mat St. Hiclen’s C hure 





( ‘OFFEE AS IN FRANC E. —It is a fact 
/ beyond dispute, that in order to obtain really fine Coffee, 
there must be a combination of the various kinds ; 
omnes and flavour, certain proportions should be mixed accord- 
ing to their different properties. Thus it is we have become cele- 
brated for our delicious ¢ oang at 1s, &¢., which is the astonishment 
and delight of ull who have tasted it, being the produce of four 
countries, selected and mixed by rule peculiartoour establishment, 
in proportions not known to any other house. 

From experiments we have made on the various kinds of Coffee, 
we have arrived at the fi ses stren eth 
and flavour. If we select a very strong Coflee, it is wanting in 

y the same rule, we find the finest and most flaverous 

ure gencrally wanting in strength ; and as they are usually 

ach kind separately, quite regardless of their various proper- 

ties, the consumer is not able to obtain really fine Coffee at : 
price. There is also another peculiar advantage we po: 
other houses—our roasting apparatus being constructed on de- 
cidedly scientific principles, whereby the strong aromatic flavour 
of the Cu 8 pr vee which, in the ordinary process of r ting, 
is entirely ¢ 


and to produce 


my 


€ : r bled 
s y of fresh roasted Coffee continually, alter the 
Parisian and Continental method. 

The rapid and still increasing demand for this Coffee has caused 
great excitement in the trade, and several uuprincipled houses 
have copied our papers, and profess to sella similar article. We, 
therefore, think it right to CAUTION the public, and to state that 
our superior mixture of four countries is a discovery of our Me 
and therefore the proportions are not known, nor can it be had a 
any other house, and that, in future, we shall distinguish it from 
all others as 

SPARROW’S CONTINENTAL COFFER, at 1s. 8d per Ib. 

Packed in tins of all sizes, perfectly air-tight, for the country. 

We have also strong and useful Coffees, from 1s. to 1s. 4d, 


TEASofthe TRUE OLD-FASHIONEDKIN 
as formerly imported by the East India Company (and > 
which the name of SPARROW has for many years been identified), 
at the following reduced scale of prices :—Strong and full- flavoured 
Congou (a most economical Tea for large consumers), at 3s, Sd. ; 
Sterling Congou (of superior strength and flavour), 4s. ; Finest 
Congou (strongly recommended), 4s. 8d. ; Fine ripe old Pekoe 
Souchong (one of the finest specimens imported), 5s. ; Strong Green, 
3s, Sd. to 4s.; Genuine Hyson or Young Hyson, bs. : the finest 
Cowslip Hyson or Young Hyson (very fragrant), 6s. ; Strong Gun- 
powder, 5s, 4d, to 6s. ; and th e finest Gunpowder {heavy pearl seaf), 7, 7s. 
NO BOHEA or INPERIO R TE KEPT. Orders by post or 
otherwise, ee, a remittance - Aas | “le reference, will be 
coats with in a way that will insure future orders and recommen- 
ations. 
P ce of exp of this establishment deliver goods in all parts of town 
ree of expense. 
Ten Esta lishment, 95, High Holborn, adjoining Day & Martin's, 
leading through into 22, ‘Dean-str reet. 
ENKY SPARROW, Proprietor. 
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REN CH CHIN TZ FURNITURE.— 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, having made arran 
ments with the most eminent Manufacturers in France for t 
introduction and regular supply of those beautiful aaieeianed ( at 
present almost unknown in this country,) beg to announce the 
arrival of their first consignment. They will be found superior in 
fabric, design, and colouring (which ‘is perfectly fast), to any 
chintz furn iture yet produced, and are likewise much lower in 
rice.—G. T. & SONS have added to their stock of Foreign Paper- 
hangings all the newest patterns, many of which are fac-similes of 
the Chintz Furnitures.—15, Parliament-strect. 


Wwe DOW BLINDS.—The Venetian Blinds 
manufactured by TYLOR & PACE can be confidently 
recommended as being made in the best manner, and of thoroughly 
well-seasoned a. Price, painted of any colour, &d. per 
square foot. . & P. have completed a most extensive assortment 
ot Le ‘blinds, comprising landscape scenery, imitation 
stained glass, birds, flowers, and ornamental subjects, adapted for 
halls, staircases, and drawing-room windows, varyin rice 
from 12s. and upwards to two, five, and ten guineas. Ty &, & & Pace 
Patentees of the Perforated Zine Blinds, and Manufacturers s of 
Gauze Wire, Spring Roller, Venetian, and every description of 
inside and outside Window Blinds, 3, Queen-street, three doors 
from Cheapside. Detailed lists of prices forwarded on application, 


post free. 
HATS.—Jounson & Co. 





JT DROTOBOLIC 


, 
113, Regent-street, corner of Vigo-street, London, Hatters to 
Her Majesty and the Royal Family, Patentees for the ‘application 
of Valves and Air Conductors to Hats. This invention consists of 
a valve, which is placed in the crown of the hat, giving free exit to 
heat and pe ~ rspiration, and of a grooved yy forming a series 
of small channels in the back part of the leather lining, by which 
air is admitted. The Idrotobolic Hat possesses the following ad- 
vantages :—The regulation of the amount of air admitted into the 
crown of the hat by the opening and closing of the valve at the 
leasure of the wearer; the impossibility of an accumulation of 
neated air and perspire ation ; impermeability to grease around the 
band; extreme lightness, coolness, cleanliness, and durability ; 
and, lastly, their acknowledged comfort to all who suffer from 
headache. or who are in the habit of taking violent e xercise, 


1 OWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL.—The unpre- 
cedented success of this invention for restoring, improving, 
and beautifying the Human Hair, is too well known and appre- 
ciated to need comment. The very fact of its having stood the test 
of nearly half a century of probation, and obtained the especial 
patronage of Her Majesty the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, the 
whule of the Royal Family of Great Britain, and of every Court of 
ivilized world, and the high esteem in which it is universally 
with numerous testimonials constantly received of 

ford the best and surest proofs of its merits. 
or 78, 5 or wamily Bottles (equal to four small), at 





i ep of) ROWLAND'S 
-. i Bottle of the genuine Article CARO 
are these words, in two lines MACASSAR OTL, 
Sold by A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, Ilatton Garden, London, 
and by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


TERVES .—Dr. GRANDISON'’S DISCO- 

5 r hening the NERVES. A trial of this 

ended to those who suffer 

ha ev minent Physicians are 

\NDISON’S PILLS as a safe remedy 

mus Disorders, which have hitherto baffled the highest me- 

skill. Sold by all Patent Medicine Venders in boxes at 18.1 4d, 
—28. od. . Ge he and 228, each, | 


> AL DNESS EFFECTUALLY REMOVED. 
>) —A Surgeon res siding in Cork having, in the course of his 
practice, had his attention particularly directed to, and geguives 
creat experience in, the treatment of Capillary Dise nappy 
to inform th« versons who are afilicte “od with, Baldness’ (wh ether 
in youth or advanced life) that they may, by a most simple pro- 
cess, reproduce that necessary ornament. Varties applying py 

require to inclose a small quantity of hair, and a fee of fi 
ry post-0 oftice order or stamps, in favour of Serseus 
Henry-street, Cork, when the necessary 

varded by return of post. 





from. any Nervous Aft 
r the use of Dr. GHA 





Cork, April 1847. 


‘HE BLOOD PURIFIED 
RESTORED, by FRENCIUS SARSAPARILLA and 

CHAMOMILE, or RESTORATIVE CORDIA 1 

U indigestion, lowness of spirits, loss 

ness, languor, wasting of the flesh, gi 
»s of the skin, rheumatic affections, and every 
kind of debility oceasioned by unhealthy climates, too sedentary @ 
life, injudicious use of mereury, dissipation, or other causes. How- 
ever debilitated the system cr deep-rocted the disease, by the dili- 
se of thisall-sea whe id purifying medicine, theshattered 
frame will be invigorated, nergies of the whole nervous system 
augmented, and serenity ‘of mind, liveliness of imagination, and & 
more pecutes and healthy action of every faculty of the body 
produced 8 restorative properties. Prepared by W. A. French, 
’ j High Mh born, end ag in bottles 2s, 9d., 4s, 6d., 11s, and 22s, 


Wo ON DERFUL EFFECTS OF HOLLO- 

AY’S_OLNTMENT AND PILLS.—Nine months since 

a gentle h n residing in Glaslough, County Monaghan, had an 

opening made fr: om Be hip to the knee, and a great deal of diseased 

vree years he suffered night and day, although 

he consulted all the pees skilful surgeons and ysicians he could 

hear of, using ba y Hate nts, &c. without effe xpected to 

be a cripple for life ; yet by the use of Holloway’s Ointment and 

Pills he is now cured, and enabled to attend to business for the 

last six months, as though nothing had happened. jis s address is 
known to the proprietor of * The Armagh Guerdian 

These celebrated Medic ines are sold at Professor Holloway’s 

* 4.8 trand, Lond , and by all Medicine Venders 


COLLEGE of HEALTH, New- 
London, April 20th, 1847. 
s who have forw ‘arded their Cases, cured by MORI- 
: TABLE IVERSAL MEDICINES, No. 1 and 
N The full particulars ‘Y these cases are published at length, 
and may be had on aan at the British College of Health, or 
©, any of the Agent 
. The 4 ‘Alfred’ Ravi. Agtier I P 4 
is amily, &c.—Scarlet Fever, Decline, 
2 bir ekthall, 13, Manor- buildings, King’s-road, Chelsea— 
*hest Complaint and General Debility. 
Mrs. Young, of Kimberley, paris 
mation, ead Cramp in the Stomac 
4 m Moore, of Exwich, near Exeter—Abscess 
a “Plumley, aged 47 residing at Mrs. Morgan's, at Long 
Ashton, three miles from Bristol— Affection of the Stomach, Liver, 
and Head, of fifteen years’ standing. 
6. R. Thorne, of George’s Clist, near ea General 
ont Sinking in the Stomach, Heartburn, 
. Morgan, of Long Ashton—Giddiness in the Head, In- 





and HEALTH 


swellings, 





near Manchester, 





of Greasley, Notts—Inflam- 


Weakness 


a, 

The public is hereby informed that no ne eegad or druggist is 
allowed to sell the Vegetable Universal Medicine. A corrected list 
of all the Hygeian agents, duly authorized to sell it, may be had on 
application to the College as above, where the Hygeian publications 
may also be obtained. 
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SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


A SELECTION FROM THE EXTENSIVE STOCK, IN FINE CONDITION, OF 


THOMAS and WILLIAM BOONE, 29, New Bond-street, London, 


Consisting of Books in various Departments of Literature, for Sale at the low prices affixed, and which will be found to compete with an 


BARONII et RAYNALDI, Annales Eccle- 
siastici, A Christo nato ad annum 1565, 38 vols. Tornielli, Annales 
Sacri, cum Comment, Aug. Mar. Negri, 4 vols. folio, in all 42 vols. 
folio, fine copy in Italian vellum, 421. Lucca, 1749—59 


BLOUNT (T.), Fragmenta Antiquitatis ; or, An- 
cient Tenures of Land and Jocular Customs of Manors, enlarged 
‘by Beckwith. Royal 4to. boards, 12. 4s. (pub. at 34. 28.) Lond. 1415 


BOLLANDUS, Acta Sanctorum, 51 vols. folio, 


uniform in vellum, a very fine copy. Venetiis, 1734 


CATALOGUE of the Collection of Pictures of 
phe Marquess of Stafford, with Historical and Biographical Notices 
ZOuns. with Etchings from 421 Pictures, 3 vols. royal 4to. 
bound, uncut, 2. 108. Lond. 1825 


CLARENDON’S History of the Rebellion and 
Civil Wars in England, Illustrated with 303 Portraits, 6 vols. in 9, 
royal 8yo, pot - bound russia, gilt leaves, by Staggemeler, 104 


CLUTTERBUCK’S History and Antiquities of 
the County of EY numerous fine Plates, 3 vols. folio, boards, 
121, 12s, (pub. at 182, 1 Lond. 1815— 3 


COOK'S (Cap t Jas.) Three Voyages round the 
World, numerous Plates, 8 vola. royal 4to. calf extra, marbled 
leaves, ‘with Atlas to the Third Voyage, uniformly a f- iF Seen, 7. ¥ 


COXE (W.), Memoirs of John Duke of Marl- 


borough ; with his Original Moe: 3 vols. 4to. boards, 
Maps and Plans, scarce, 54. (pub. a Lond. 1 


Second Edition, ' in 6 sor 8vo., and 4to. Ades 


of Plates, very scarce, 61. Lond. 1820 


CURTIS'S (John) British Entomology ; being 
Illustrations and Descriptions of the Genera of Insects “found in 
Great Britain and Ireland: containing. Coloured Figures from 
Nature of the most rare and beautiful Species, and of the Plants 
upon which they are found. Lng 3 most exquisitely drawn and 
coloured, 16 vols. royal 8vo. boa: 

This W ‘ork has only recently Goon constetel, and published at 461. 


DESCRIPTION de rEGYPTE, publite par 
Mrdre de Napoléon. Recueil des Observations et des ee 
ui ont été faites en Egypte pendant I'Expédition de Arm 
rangaise, 9 vols. folio of Letter-press, and 14 vols., Ce tag folio 
of Plates, half-bound, uncut, 7¢ "Paris, 1809—30 
A complete copy of the first A best edition of this sanetie ent 
— containing the best impressions of nearly one thousand 
plate: 


DONOVAN’S Natural History of British In- 
sects ; 576 Plates exquisitely coloured. 16 vols. in 8, royal Svo. half- 
bound russia, 7 ond. 1792—1813 

An original copy, published at 242, 16s. in numbers. 


DUGDALE.— The Baronage of England ; or, 
an Historical Account of the Lives and most Memorable Actions 
- iF, English Nobility, 3 vols. in 2, folio, fine tall ben ear 
gi 675—6 

Conts aining many Coats of Arms neatly drawn and embiesoned 
in the margins. 


DUGDALE, Monasticon Anglicanum, new edi- 
tion, with large additions by Caley, Ellis, and Bandinel, numerous 
lates, 8 vols. fulio, half-bound blue moroccy, gilt tops, a ia 

6 


DUMAS, Précis des Evénements Militaires, ou 
Essai Historique sur les Campagnes de 1799 & 1814. — 8yvo, 
sewed, complete, with Atlas of Plans, 41. lus. (pub. at 92. 9¢. 


EDWARDS'S (Sy acuhem) Botanical inte, 
from the 843, 29 vols. royal Svo. 13 
vols. half-russia, uncut, the remainder 3 in cloth, 281, (pub. at 722. lua, 

5 Lond. 1815—43 


FABYAN’S Chronicle of England, from the 
beginnyng of Kyng Henry the Seventh to the end of Queene ery, 
best edition, folio, black letter, calf neat, full gilt back, 52. 1 

Lond., Jhon ten. 1559 


FENELON, CEuvres de, 9 vols, royal 4to. russia 
extra, 5l. Splendidly printed by Did Paris, 1787—92 
Half the price of the binding. 


GALERIE de VERSAILLES, peinte par Le 
Brun, brilliant impressions of the Plates, large paper, atias folio, 
French red morocco, gilt leaves, 61. 6s. Paris, 1752 


GOLTZII Opera omnia Numismatica, curante 
Gevartiv. Numerous Plates, best edition, 5 vols. folio, vellum, Al. 4a. 
Antwerp, 1644 


GOULD’S (John) History of the Land and 
Water Birds of Burope. Complete in 5 vols. imperial a Plates 
coloured, boards, 1838 

A very Limited number of this magnificent Work was printed for 
the Subscribers at 761. 82, 

“De tous ~y pact de luxe,” says M. Temminck, “avec 
planches coloriées d’oiseaux, il n’en est aucun qui puisse rivaliser 
avec immense et brillante entreprise d'une iconographie com- 

léte des oiseaux d’Europe dont s‘oceupe en ce moment M. Gould 

Londres. The Birds of Europe sont d’un fini si parfait, tant pour 
le dessin, la pose et l'exacte vérité de Venluminure, qu "on pgoures, 
avec de si beaux portraits, se passer des originaux monté 


GRAZVIUS et GRONOVIUS, Thesaurus An- 
tiquitatum Romanarum, 12 vols.—Thesaurus Antiquitatum Gre- 
carum, 13 vols. — Thesaurus Antiquitatum et Historiarum Italie, 
30 vols.—Thesaurus Antiquitatum et Historiarum BSiciliw, Sar- 
diniw, &c. 15 vols,—Sallengre, Novus Thesaurus Antiquit: .tum 
Romanarum. 3 vols.—Poleni, Nova Supplementa, 5 vols.—in all 
vols, best edition, unusually fine copy in Dutch vellum, 502. 

Lug. Bat., 1694—1737 
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of publication. 





HAMILTON’S VASES—A Collection of En- 
gravings from Ancient Vases of Greek Workmanship ; upwards of 
2v0 Plates in Outline oh Tischbein. 3 ves. royal folio, russia extra, 
joints and gilt, ye ~ (pub, at 154, 158. in boards) Naples, 1791 

han haif the cost of binding. 

HEARN E Hemingi Chartularium Ecclesie 
Wigornensis. Plates, 2 vols. 8vo. 41. Oxoniis, 1723 

Also, various other Works by Thomas Hearne. 


HISTOIRE et Mémoires de l*’Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles Lettres, avec le Tableau générale des Ouvrages 
contenues dans ce recueil, 51 vols, 4to, French calf gilt, very neat, 
201, Paris, 1717—1809 

HISTOIRE Naturelle de la Lithologie et la 
Conchyliologie. Plates, royal 4to. a old French red ——* gilt 
leaves and Arms on the sides, 1. 1 Paris, 1742 

The exquisite pp 0, of the engraving of the shells has 1 hever 
been exceeded, if equalled. 

HOGARTH (W.), The Original Works of, con- 
taining 110 Plates, very neatly bound in russia, 41. 

Lond. Boydell ,1790 

HORE Beate Marie Virginis, lettres gothiques. 
Woodcuts and Borders representing the Dance of Death, &c. Xe. 
8vo. very fine large and clean copy, with the original embosse 
sides, gilt leaves, 2. 5s. Paris, Simon Vostre, 1502 

ditions of the same Work printed on 
vellum, at various prices. 
Several in Manuscript, on vellum, of various 
lll 


‘fully 
HOUGHTON GALLERY —A Collection of 
133 pagrest ings from Pictures formerly in the possession ¢ Lord 
Oxford. 2 vols. atlas folio, neat, 9. ond, 
INGRAM (J.), The Saxon Chronicle, with an 
English Translation and Notes. 4to. boards, very scarce, 2l. 128. 6d. 
Lond, 1523 
LA FONTAINE, ses Fables. Containing nearly 
250 Engravings from Oudry’s designs, 4 vols. in 3, folio, —~ ‘bound 
russia, very neat, ¢ Paris, 17, 
LA FONT AINE, CEuvres completes, avec des 
notes par C, A. W alckenacr. Large vellum paper, with three ad- 
ditional sets of Plates, proofs before the letters, 10 vols. royal 8vo. 
half-bound morocco, uncut, best edition, 12/. Paris, 1522 


LAMBERT (A. B.), Description of the Genus 
Pinus. The Plates and many Drawings beautifully coloured. at 
vols. atlas folio, half bound morocco, gilt leaves, 354. ond. 1 
a few copies of this edition were printed, and published at at 


LAMBERTY.—Mémoires pour servir 4 l"Histoire 
du ag Sivele, contenant les Négociations, &c. 14 vols. 4to. calf, 
41 La Haye, 1724-40 

LATH AM’S General History of Birds, containing 
Descriptions of all the Birds hitherto known (above four thousand) 
or described; with General Index complete. W ith om 
beautifully coloured plates, 11 vols, 4to. russia extra, 10d, 
1731-1828. A very fine original copy. 


LAVATER on Physiognomy. 





periods, b 


First and most 


brilliant imgeentonp of the numerous Plates, 5 vols, in 3, one 4to. | 


russia, 71. 103, 


LINN EAN Transactions, 
ment to Vol. 17. 14 vols, calf gilt, the r 
plates, +l. 

LITTA.—Famiglie celebri Italiane. Complete, 
as far as yet published, in 112 Fasciculi, folio, coloured Plates, Por- 
traits, Monuments, &c. 6vl, Milan, 1819-46 
e Fora particular account of this important work, sce the Quarterly 

eview, 

LYSONS'S Magna Britannia, containing Beds, 
Berks, Bucks, Corsbeides. C heshire, Cornwall, rr, ; Derby. 
and Devon. With the additional Plates by 
vols. large paper, royal 4to. neatly half boone ressie, ol. (published 
at upwards of 50. Lond. 1806-22 

MISSALE Romanum. Manuscript on vellum, 
with numerous Illuminations beautifully executed, folio, black 
morocco. 


MCEURS, Usages 


1789 


from the commence- 
inder sewed, 





et Costumes de tous les 
Peuples du Monde, d’aprés les Deenmens authentiques et les 
Voyages les plus récents publi¢s par Dally. Numerous coloured 
plates, 4 vols. royal Svo. sewed, 2. 10s, (published at 6l.) 

Bruxelles, 1842-4 


MORERI, Le Grand Dictionnaire Historique de. 


ovate fulio, very fine copy, calf, full gilt backs, = om, 


MURATORI (L. A.), Novus Thesaurus y a 


Inscriptionum. 4 vols. folio, Dutch vellum, 41. Mediolani, 1739-42 
This copy contains numerous manuscript corrections and addi- 
tions, 


MUSEE Francais, ou Collection complete des 
Tableaux, Statues et as reliefs, qui composent la Collection 
Nationale, avec l’explication des sujets. Containing upwards of 340 
Plates, ali proofs before the a 4 vols. atlas folio, elegantly | 
bound in morocco, gilt leaves. Paris, 1803-11 

The original cost of the work in this state was 4002, 


NAVAL CHRONICLE (The), complete, from 
ae to 1818. 40 vols. royal 8vo. with numerous Maps, Plates, and 


Portraits, neatly half bound. uniform, &/. 88. 
Perfect copies with all the Plates are of a occurrence. 





| 


Y Catalogue in oo, 


PARKINSON (James), Organic 
Former World. Coloured plates, 3 yols. 4to, 
3l. 10a, An original copy. 


PENNANT.—British Zoology, 38] Prate 
cluding additional Plates and D Drawings, 5 vols ~ ; 
British Quadrupeds. Plates, 2 vols. — Arctic Zool . 
Supplement, some additional, 3 vols —Indian Zool “4. rit 
& list of the Birds in Buffon sy stematically disposed tal an 
Litera: ife ot T. Pennant, and oe of res = 
coloured Plates and Drawings, in 1 - an it of Lond 
vols.—History of the Parishes of Whiteford ond Holywell, 

— Tour in Wales. 2vols.—Tour in Scotland. 3 vols, — J lw 

from London to the Isle gt Wight. 2 vols—Journey from Chas 

to London, 4to.— Tour from Downing to Alston oor, and free 

Alston Moor to Hecrowonte and Brimham Crags, In }'vol—' 

View of Hindostan. 4 vols.— In all 30 yols. in 27, Tussia, marble 

leaves, 1 Lond. 1734 
ry 

PENNANT'S Account of London. Tllustrated 


with 350 Portraits, Views, &. 2 
and gilt leaves, 6.68. Vols. royal 4to. russia xtra, join 


PINKERTON'’S Collection of the best Voyage 
ss Travels, with Maps and Plates. 17 vols. 4to. calf ¢j i a » 
Lo 


PREVOST, CGiuvres Choisies de PAbbé, ee 


an plates, 39 vols, 8vo, red morocco, gilt leaves, by 


Remains 
bal btn - 


One of the very few copics taken off on thick paper, 
RAPIN’S History of England, with Tindal 


Continuation ond Geneeal ‘Ind Pp 

pamy mh ex. Portraits, ‘best edition, 2 L. 
REES'S Cye sepuila, complete. Fine i impression 

of the Plates, 45 vols. 4to. half bound russia, marbled leaves, 

copy, 14l, Lond. | 


RICHARD BAXTER'’S Practical Works; wit 


_ and Crittent oe aoe on iy his Writings. by the Rer, ¥. 
prme. vols, S8vo. newly and neatly half-bo i 
(published at 12L in boards.) aac 


ROSSEL’S Natural History of Insects, | 
German. Containing about 400 Plates, coloured with the greate 
care. An original copy, on fine paper, 5 vols, dtu. very neat, i | 
With ips ay neatly written in pencil, by the late Rer. Ir 


all, o ernburg, 174% : 
This So y formerly belonged to the celebrated Talleyrand 
Remark 





RUBENS.—Galerie de Luxembourg. 
ably tine impressions of the sien, imperial folio, 4 bound 
russia, 5!. (Mary Boydell’s copy.) Paris, 17 

Another copy, in fine old red moroceo, 7/, 7s 


RYMER (T.), Feedera, Ke. 20 vols. folio, ve 
fine copy, bright old calf, gilt backs, 21. Lond, 1704) 


SEBZ, Thesaurus Rerum Naturalium. (Con 
taining a multitude of plates, fine impressions, 4 ag - 1: ) 
in fine old rassia binding, full gilt backs, lol. VV 


SEVIGNE (Madame de), Lettres a sa Filed ses 
Amis. Avec des Notes historiques, &c. par P. A. Granville. 
impressions of the Portraits, fine paper, 8 vola Syo. ~~ f| 
bound, uncut, 22. 88. Paris, 1s 

STEPHANI Thesaurus Lingue leten, I Bad 


edition, 4 vols. folio, calf neat, 11. 1¢e. 


SWIFT'S Works. Rev ieoa by J.N 


vols. Svo, russia extra, marbled edges, 4l. Lis. 6d. 
19 vols. boards, 2/. 15s. 


TASSO (Torquato), Opere, raccolti per Giuseppe 
Mauro. 12 vols. 4to. Italian red morocco, 21. 88. Venezia, 72-8 


The GENERAL DICTIONARY, Biographical, 
Historical, and Critical ; including the whole of Bayle, By Dr. 
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the Kifayah ; a Treatise on the Q 
In Arabic. 4 vols. 4to. neat, 34 aleatia 


TRANSACTIONS of the Geological Society. 
The First Sexton, complete | in 5 vols, 4to. Maps, &c. half russia, silt 
backs, uncut, 1 Lond. 181-1 

*e* Very on «™ consequence of this pecen a the work 
having been destroyed by order of the Counci 


TURNER (J. W.M.), Picturesque Views of the 
Southern Coast of England. Proof | memes as YT iu 
parts, complete, 81, (published at 141. 8s. 

VALPY’S Delphin Classica A_ subscriber's 
copy, complete in 141 vols. 8vo. boards, 271, (published at 148. 74) 

VOSSII (G. J.) Opera Omnia. 6 vols. folie 
fine Portrait, Dutch vellum, 3/. Amst. 17 

VOYAGE Pittoresque de la France—Déserip 
tion générale, et particuliére de la France, (par Laborde, Snir 
&e.) Complete in 12 vols. royal folio containing several _ 
Views, &c. half-bound morocco, gilt backs, uncut, 182. Paris, 17) 

WALLICH.— Plante Asiatice Rariores. ay 
taining 300 beautifull 
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